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PREFACE. 
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After what was said in die Memoirs of Mrs. CaiterV 
Life concerning tbe dislike which she expressed of the inju- 
dicious publication of confidential Letters^ it may perhaps 
be deemed necessary for the Editor to give some reason for 
the exception which he has thought proper to make with 
respect to the following Correspondence. It was certainly 
his original wish and intention that none of Mrs. Carter's 
Letters should t)e. printed but thos^ which are inserted in the 
Memoirs ; and he mad^ that request accordingly to some of 
her surviving friends^ who are 9tiU in possession of her 
Letters* 

But the Letters which were published in th« Memoirs, 
were thought so excellent^ that the Editor was assailed from 
all quarters with the most pressing solicitations to give more 
of them to the public. Every motive was urged^ and every 
argument that was likely to have any force. And some of 
thesCj he well knew^ would have had great weight with 
Mrs. Carter herself. Jt wa9 said> that in his hands^ who 
was not likely to publish any thing which his respected re- 
lation would have thought improper^ the circulation of 
these Letters could do no harm^ and might do much 
good; that to give the world an innocent as well as es* 
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gaging amtxsrenient could not be wrong ; thaf to xxst tverf 
means of counteracting the general thoughtlessness and 
luke-warniness of the age with regard to religion was not 
only rights bat even a positive duty* And he was repeat^ 
edly asked^ not only hy the grafve^ but also by the gay^ 
how he could answer it to his own coniscience to withhold 
from the world so delightful a means of improvement^ unless 
he had positive directions, or had given a promise to that 
tffectr 

Neither of these were the case: Mrs. Carter neither re- 
quired a promise from him, nor gave him any directi6n»' 
about her Letters, but that he would dispose of them ac- 
cording as they were labelled; some to be delstroyerf, and 
others to be returned t« the writersif living, or, in some 
instances, to their representatives. This tfasf bf course com- 
j)lied with, but still a great number remained both from and 
to her, which were left entirely to his discretion ; and the 
only circumstance which made the Editor determine at first 
that none of them should be printed, was the general di9* 
approbation which Mrs. Carter had often expressed of the 
publication of Letters without regard to judgment and 
propriety, or the feelings of those who were mentioned ia 
them, if living, or to those of their relatives, if deceased. 

There is reason to hope that the present selection can 
give no offence in any of these respects ; and the Editor is 
persuaded that Mrs. Carter herself was of that opinion^ 
because the Correspondence between her and Miss Talbot 
was found regularly arranged and bound up in volumes, with 
all such names carefully erased by herself as she did not 

chuse 



Tbuse should appear in them; and the Lettters to Mrs! 
Vesey were left just as she had received them after that 
lad/s deceaee^ M'ith the Letter from Mrs. Vesey still lying 
upon them^ in which she so eanieftly recommends^ and 
from such powerful motives that they should be given to 
the public. This Letter will be found prefixed to them* 
It hiade a strong impression upon the £ditor's mind^ and 
he is convinced that if Mrs. Carter had not chosen that he 
should exercise his own judgment about these and her other 
. Letters, she would either have destroyed tliem herself, or 
have given him some directions about them, to which she 
.well knew he would conscientiously attend. But even when 
he mentioned to her his design of writing some account of 
her life if he survived her, she only replied by thanking him 
for his kind intention, *' but what/' added she, *' can be 
said of so obscure an individual as I am r and what do you 
think the world will care about me .^ 

The Editor therefore, having beea prevailed on to publish 
tome of her Letters, selected these in particular which now 
appear ; both because they were left in the manner before 
mentioned, by Mrs. Carter herself, and because the two 
ladies concerned have now been dead many years; the one 
unmarried, and the other without leaving any family. They 
were both also well known and much respected in the 
world ; and as die Letters to Mrs. Vesey begin some years 
before Miss Talbot s death, tliey comprise together the 
whole of that part of Mrs. Carter'js life which was passed 
between the years 1740 and 1788. Nothing has been 
added to any of the Letters, but a good deal has been left 
<^ut of trifling chit-chat and confidential communications* 
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And exceptbg a very few. thort passages, necessary for Am 
sake of connection^ all those Letters^ or extracts from 
them^ which were publiiihed in the Memoirs, have beai 
here omitted. 
« 
Possibly this last circumstance, which has made frequoil 
References to the Memoirs unavoidable, may be attende4 
widi some inconvenience to the reader. It was occasione4 
by the £ditor*s anxious wish that the public should not be 
imposed on, by finding in a new work^ Letters which have 
been printed before. He is sensible how frequent this 
species of literary dishonesty is become, and therefore 
prefers that his publication should be thought obsctu'e 
rather than fraudulent, and to give some^ little trouble to^ 
his readers rather than render himself liable to a similar im* 
putation. 

It is much to be lamented that when Mrs. Carter pub* 
lished those Essays of her deceased friend, Miss TaIbot> 
which have been so well received, she had not prefixed t» 
them some account of the early life and education of th« 
anuable and accomplished author. She was then perhaps 
so well known as to make it needless, but it is not easy now 
to supply the deficiency. Near forty years have elapsed 
since her decease, and though some of the friends of her 
latter days are still living, probably no one now remains^ 
who remembers her in her youth. 

Miss Catherine Talbot was a posthumous child, bom 
five months after her father's decease. He was second soft 
to the Sishop of Durhamj. and younger brother to the 
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* Lord Chancellor of lliat name ; and having been introduced 
to Mr. Seeker (afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury) he 
recommended him to his father's patronage on his death*' 
bed. This was the foundation of that dLstiuguisbed pre* 
lateV fortune^ and his grateful heart never forgot the obligi^ 
tion. Mr. Talbot died in December 1780; and as soon as 
Mr. Seeker married, which was in 17^5^ he and Mrs. 
Seeker (Bishop Benson's sister) joined in requesting Mrs. 
and Miss Talbot to become a part of their iantily^ which 
they never afterwards left. 

These ptfticulars are mentioned in the Bishop of London's 
Life of his friend and patron. Archbishop Seeker; but it 
was foreign to hb Lordship's purpose, if indeed he was ao* 
quainted widi it, to give anj account of Miss Talbot's eda« 
cation. Her mother's name was Martyn, and she was 
daughter to a Prebendaiy of Lincoln. She appears to have 
been a woman of strong understanding, very amiable manners^ 
and excellent reUgious principles ; but her edu(iation, how- 
ever intrinsically good as to the most important points, was 
certainly not a complete one in the modem sense. She 
jMems to have understood no language but her own, and 
her Letters prove that she did not write even that very 
correctly; and there is no reason to suppose that she 
had gained any of the merely ornamental feminine acquirej 
ments* 

But in every elegant as well as serious branch of educa- 

•t^^ Aon her daughter was equally accomplished. Sh6 had not 

attnned the age of five years when she went to reside with 

Pr. Seeker; and till he was preferred to the see of Bristol 
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in 1734^ his famSy chiefly lived at Ikurham^ iivhere he had 
f^ {)rehendal stall;^ Qr in Piccadilly^ at bis rectoiy .of St« 
Jaipes's. 

In all these situations there were abundant opportanitiea 
(qt the cultivation of Miss Talbot's admirable understandings 
afi jiyell 9§ for the acqi^irensent of those graceful arts which 
add.sQ high a polish to virtue^ but which> where the mind 
^s neglectedjT .sq pfteq \^d tp vice. Her progress in all 
seems to have been equally rapid^ .and her. knpwledge in all 
that she attempted equally complete. She learnt music both 
vocal and instrumental ; but after her early youths did not 
chuse to give up so much time to those delightful amuset . 
ments as is necessary to make any very considerable profici« 
ency in them. She perforn^ed^ howeveri in private conn 
certs occasionally, but npver pretended to 'much skill in the 
science^ ipr seemed to be very fond of any but sacred music^ 
in which she took gres^t pleasure. She excelled much more 'u\ 
drawings and p^in^ing in water colours^ in which she shewed 
tjhe taste and the executioi^ of an artiatj specially in land* 
^^capeSs and in painting flowers froip natuie. In this, study 
sihe topk particular delight; and spme of her perfonnance» 
of this kindj, viJfich sbe^gs^ve to Mrs. Carter^ and which aro 
liow in the Editor's possession^ have been greatly admired 
by th^ best judges. 

Whoever reads Miss Talbot's letters will not need to be 
told with, hpw ijnuc^ care her religious ed^catipn was at- 
tended to. This first and most important of all sciences 
aeemsj, from her earliest youth to the day of her deaths 
t9 h^v^ been th^ dearest object of her constant study^ he^ 
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most unremitted application^ and her Highest pleasure. 
Later in life certainly her continual ill health, and the duty 
^hich she owed to the society in which her situation in the 
world placed her, prevented her from devoting so much 
time to mental improvement as she wished to do ; and this 
circumstance she bitterly and often (perhaps it may be 
thought too often) laments in her Letters to her friend. 
Yet surely some excuse may be made for the amiable 
egotist, when it is considered that she was writing to her 
dealest friend, to whom every circumstance was coiteidered 
as important that related either to her health or to the culti* 
vation of her fjaculties. She wrote not to gain credit or ap- 
plause, but merely what she felt ; and when she feared that 
she had not ma4e a proper use of her opportunities or en- 
dowments, she naturally unburdened the fulness of her heart 
to one whose affection she was well assured would pity, 
console, and reconcile her to herself. If it be said that 
5ome Letters of this )eind might have been omitted, the 
Editor would have done so, had there been any reason to 
/ear the spreading or encouragement of enthusiasm in these 
days ; but when, on the contrary, coldness, lukeAvarmness, 
and the most chilling indifference, seem rather to be the 
characteristics of the age, he thinks the strongest antidotes 
ought to be used against the spreading of this dangerous 
poison, and every ^ertion applied to rouse the stagnant 
principles df religion agaiust this fatal apathy. 

Yet, however great the attention which was paid to form 
Miss Talbofs mind to religion, it was not such as to ex- 
elude the sciences, or those languages which are generally a 
part of. female education. She learnt astronomy and geo- 
|raphy, and probably understood them both well, as she 
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aeetxis to fiave hiken much pleasure lii tfaein. She Wa^ 4 
Inistress of French and Italian^ and had some knowledge of 
Latin ; and late in life she taught herself German^ with a' 
view at first of merely reading the ^' Death of Aber tn th0 
original. 

An education such as this, whic^h Ivas at that time so un^ 
common^ added to great natural talents and much sweet* 
ness of temper^ Iset off by her descent from the ancient and 
noble family of which her father was a branchy and brought 
into view by her residence in the house Of an eminent and 
rising prelate^ soon made her known and much talked of in 
the worlds Hence^ even in Kent^ when she was not moref 
than twenty years of age^ she was spoken of by the appella* 
tion of ^^ tlie celebrated Miss Talbot;*' and it was the fame 
of her virtues and of her superior understanding that made 
Mrs. Carter so earnestly desirous of being intrc^duced to 
her. Their acquaintance soon ripened into friendship^ and 
produced the.Correspondence which forms the principal part 
of these volumes. From that time the Letters themselves 
will give a. sufficient account of her> as they are continued 
to her death; and some are inserted here^ and in Mrs 
Carter's Memoirs^ which give the particulars of that la-* 
mented and affecting event. In the Memoirs also are de« 
tailed the circumstances which induced Mrs. Carter to pub- 
lish the little volume of her. friend's Essays and Poems *j 
which has gone through several editions; together with some 
farther account of Mrs. Talbotj who survived her daughter 
many years^ and died of a paralytic attack in the ninety* 
third year of her age. 

• These were probtUy part of the contenti of the «• green4>ook,'' men- 
ioned iu the Letters. 

What 



What occasioned Miss Talbot to lead a single life caniKiiC 
now be known: it does not appear that she had any lover 
after her acquaintance with Mrs. Carter commenced^ wheo 
she was in her £ 1st year; but in ode of her Letters she 
alludes to some prior event of that nature, which se^ms to 
have been attended with some uneasiness to her. Possibly 
her continual ill health might make her determine early in 
life not to marry; for there are passages in her Letterssr 
which imply that she had formed such a resolution. 

It may, however, add to the interest which it is to be 
hoped the reader will take in so excellent a character, to be 
informed, that as her celibacy was certainly not owing to 
any want of the most engaging accomplishments, so neither 
was it caused by any deficiency of personal attractions. 
There is reason on the contrary to believe that her person 
was at least very agreeable, and that in her youth she had 
been the object of much admiration. 

I 

The Editor ia in possession of some lines on this subject 
which he will subjoin, as he presumes they have not been 
published before. They are in Mrs. Carter's hand-writing,, 
but none of them could have been composed by her, aa 
they were written before their acquaintance commenced, 
unless the two stanzas were her's which follow the first 
verses; and that is not improbable, as they are, written io 
different colored ink^ and are not unlike Mrs. Carter's style. 
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UN MISS TALBOT's C0NVSRS;NQ with a I4AWYE4 

AT BATH, 



From weight of sordid venal cares 

The weary pleader flies. 
From Iiins of court to balls repairs. 

To £aU by radiant eyes. 

Wheree er he goes a Talbofs found 

la brightest lustre plac'd. 
For wisdom on the bench renown'd % 

And here with beauty grac'd. 

Nor boasts she only shape and air^ 

The arts her mind adorn. 
The charms of this accomplished faif 

A single triumph scorn. 

Plesder, behold thy laws are vain 

In liberty's defence. 
For none can fly the double chaiq 

Of beauty and of sense« 
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% Her Vndei I«9r4 Talbot, thea Lprd Chancellor^ 
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OCCASIONED BY THE FOK£6oiK<^, 

S, S. PERHAPS WRITTS>r BY MBS. CA1tTBK% 

Vain all the Muse's boasted art 
To paint a Talbot's angel form; 
The bright original transcends 
The force of tvry fancied charm. 

Vain all attempts to fhew her mmd^ 
Description makes the wonder less; 
The ever varying beauties there. 
Her own soft language must express. 
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•N THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL'S * ADVISING MISS 
TALBOT NOT TO MIND WHAT THE MEN SAID TO HEK. 

Why will you strive to make the fair 

S# blind to ev'ry charm^ 
Alone unknowing of their pow'f 

Which evVy bosom warm ? 

* This circumstance marks the date when these lines were written ; fat 
Dr. Seeker was made Bishop of Bristol in Dec. 1734, and translated from 
thence to Oxford in- May 1737 ; so that Miss Talbot could not have baea 
»t that time uader thirteen ytars of age, iior more than sixteen. 



No, 
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No, Seeker^ no^ ki reason's spight 
Thy arts must not prevail ; 

Here overcome^ and only here^ 
Thy eloquence must fail* 



Of Mrs. Vesey, the Lady to whom the remaining Lettere 
in the third and fourth volumes are addressed^ little need 
be said. She was so Well known in the worlds and so 
many of her friends are still livings as to render it super- 
fluous to enter into any detail of her life. She was second 
daughter to Sir Thomas Vesey, Bart Archbishop of Tuam ; 
and was married, first to William Handcock,Esq. and secondly 
to Agmondesham Vesey, of Lucan near Dublin, Esq. for 
many years a member of the Irish House of Commons^ 
and Comptroller and Accountant General for Ireland. 
She left no children by either of her husbands, both of 
whom she survived. Mr. Vesey was a near relation of her 
father; but though they lived together at least in a veif 
friendly manner, he did not leave her in such easy circiim^ 
stances, as her time of life, and her rank in society required^ 
and his own fortune allowed. But Mr. Vesey*s nephew 
and heir, of the same name, in a most liberal and handsome 
manner did what his uncle should have done, and by his 
assistance and that of her friend Mrs. Handcock, Mrs. 
Vesey was enabled to spend the short remainder of her 
days, among her friends, in her house in Clarges Street* 

The manner in which Mrs. Vesey passed her time in 
jp)ndon^ is more knewn than that of almost any person of 
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leq^al rank^ from the appellation which the conpany that 
assembled at her house acquired of the Bas bleu. Some 
of the most eminent persons who met there have been 
^characterized, and the or^in of the term itself explained 
by the elegant pen of Mrs. Hannah More, in her beautiful 
little poem called '' The Bas bleu/' Sir WiUiam Forbes 
^Iso in his life of Dr. Beattie, and the Editor in hit 
Memoirs of Mrs. Carter, have given some account of the 
plan of this society, (if it may be called a plan) though 
they think rather differently as to the circamstance which 
gave it its general denomination. 

Mrs. Vesey was a very good and amiable woman, with an 
excellent understunding, and a considerable share of knowledge. 
Her imagination was peculiarly vivid and brilliant ; and so 
comjdetely lightened from the weight of matter seemed her 
ideas, and so setherial her sentimoits, that Mrs. Montagu 
■and Mrs. Carter (and perhaps also her other intimate friends) 
generally spoke of her under the appellation of the Sylph. 
It will be seen by Mrs. Carter^s Letters to her, that she 
had unhappily imbibed some doubts concerning revealed 
religion ; but as, like herfiriend Lord Lyttelton's, they arose 
from no vanity, or self-conceit : as she proposed them with 
a mind open to conviction^ and ready to embrace the truth 
as soon as it was perceived, there is sufficient reason A> 
^lieve that the proofs of it when placed in their proper 
light, produced the same effect upon her understanding, as 
they had done upon that of the distinguished nobleman 
above-mentioned. Indeed this seems a fact which can 
hardly admit a doubt, when the Letter to Mrs. Carter, 
prefixed to her letters in the third vojume,) which was not 
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delivered till after her de^th^ is considered. In tW sbe 
attributes her hope of future bliss to the light which Mrsw 
Carter had thrown upoa that sublime and awful subject-^ 
Happy! who found so wise^ so pious^ so kind a friend^ to 
resolve such important doubts-^and thrice happy^that friend 
to whom was aUptted the noble and . even divine office of 
turning a fellow creature from error^ and perhaps pf saving 
a soulfrqm death* • 

I 

It will he soen in the Letters^ that Mrs. Vesey had ti^ 
ways a dread on her mind of outliving her faculties; and 
this melancholy event actually took place. It was alleviated 
io her by th^ care of MrSf Handcock^ a relation of her 
first husband .who always resided with her^ and by the con" 
stant attention of some of.her>fri:ends, of whom Mrs. Carter 
\ras oncw She never omitted i visiting her every ^y while 
she was in towu^ though the unfortunate lady shewed no 
consciousness of her presence, nor. ever afterwards regained 
any portion of miderstanding. From this sad state she was 
relieved by the friendly hand of death, uidess the Editor is 
misinformed, in the year 17^1> after having remained in it 
for about, or near, two years. For after the powers of her 
mind began to fail, her fancy was still alive for some mouths 
to those inanimate objects which had used to give her de-^ 
light, even when she liad ceased to notice her friends. She 
was about seventy-five years of age at tlie time of her de- 
cease. 

There is another person wlio seems from their Corres« 
pondence to have attracted a considerable share of Miss 
Tsdbot's and Mrs. Carter's attention ; but whose history ap- 
pears 
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Jjears so mysterious as well as interesting, that the editor 
thinks it necessary to give some farther account of him. 
His name was Joseph Emin, an Armenian Christian, but 
born in Persia in the year 1726. In 1751 he worked his 
passage from Calcutta, where his father was a merchant^ to 
London^ in the Walpole East Indiaman. He arrived there 
without either friends or money, and was for some years a 
servant^ a labourer, and a porter ; but omitted no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge. An accident introduced him 
first to Mr. Burke, and then to the late Duke of Northum- 
berland who enquired into his history and views, and be- 
came his patron. By his Grace he was recommended to 
William Duke of Cumberland, by whom he was first sent to 
Woolwich for the purpose of a military education at 
his expence, and with whom he afterwards served as a 
volunteer in the campaign of 1757. He then in the follow- 
ing year accompanied the Duke of Marlborough in the 
same capacity in the attack on St. Malo ; and distinguished 
himself in both services. In the year after he joined the 
King of Prussia's army for a short time, and then Prince 
Ferdinand's, but had no opportunity of seeing service in 
either. 

By this time, however, Emin had gained what he so 
much wished, a considerable knowledge of the European 
art of W0r ; and he was enabled to put in execution the plan 
for which alone he appears to have wished to come to 
England. This was the attempt to deliver his country, 
Armenia, from the Turkish yoke. For this purpose he 
went to Aleppo, and from thence penetrated into Armenia, 
where the intent of his coming was soon discovered ; but 
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finding himself in want of money, he returned once mofe t« 
England. Here he was again assisted by the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, Mrs. Montagu, Miss Talbot, and several other 
persons of rank and fashion, both with money and letters, 
and departed from England for the last time in Oct. 176I. 
He now went through Russia into Georgia, then governed 
by Prince Heraclius, whom he endeavoured to persuade to 
assist him in his arduous undertaking. But Heiaclius was 
not only jealous of him, but was in reality hardly able to 
maintain himself in the possession of his own dominions; 
and Emin, after having been first his favourite, and then 
impiisoned by him, was at length ordered to quit Georgia. 

In these half civilized countries which are surrounded by 
the great and rival empires of Russia, Turkey, and Persia , 
Emin remained with various success, but with a character 
always unblemiflied, for about eight years ; and then losing 
all hopes for the present of freeing his unhappy country, 
he went through Persia to Calcutta, where his fether was 
living. Here ilr. Cartier, then Governor General, gave 
him an ensign's commission, and he served several cam- 
paigns in India. 

After this, having no prospect of advancement in India, 
he returned into Persia in hopes of making another struggle 
in Armenia, but finding those expectations baffled by the 
envy or hatred of the Patriarch of Armenia, he married 
and settled at Ispahan during the reign of Carim Khan, and 
the succeeding usurpation of Aly Murad.' After living 
there for some years, the troubles of that unhappy country 
seem to have detennined him to go back to Calcutta, which 
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he reached just before Mr. Hastings returned to England. 
On Lord Cornvvallis s arrival in India^ he allowed Einin, 
who was then upwards of GO years of age, to remain at 
Calcutta with the rank, pay, batta, and house-rent of an 
ensign. This was.througii the interest of Col. Pearse, who 
had known him in the academy at Woolwich. 

It may, perhaps, be thonglit that the editor has been too 
prolix in this account of a character so little known. Should 
this be case, \ie can only apologize for it by saying that he 
was so much interested by the manner in which MissTalbbt. 
mentions him, that he. took no small pains to gain some 
knowledge of his history^ For this purpose he topk the 
Ijberty of applying to his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, whoj with his usual condescension, had the goodness 
to. comm.unrcate all that he remembered to have heard con- 
cerning him ifroni his father the- late Duke. His Grace in- 
deed supposes him to have been the son of the celebrated 
Shah Thomas, more generally known by the name of Kouli 
Khan; but this could not have been the case, if Emin's own 
narrative be true. For this narrative, printed in London 
in one octavo volume, in 1 792, the editor is obliged to Mr, 
Montagu of Portman Square, to whom also he had applied 
for iuformatioti. It is probably very little known. The 
style of it is harsh and dry, half oriental and half English, 
very obscure and unsatisfactory, but bearing evident marks 
of trudi »nd genuineness. The author aifects to throw a 
veil of mystery over his ancestry, but it is easy to discover 
tliat he thinks himself, or wishes to be thought, a descendant 
^onji the former sovereigns of Armenia. 



XX 

His character bears a strong resemblance to the ancient 
Christian knights of romance. Virtuous, pious, and enthu- 
siastic ; to raise the cross, and depress the crescent, seems 
to have been his chief aim. Active, brave, and hardy: he 
formed a good and noble purpose, and pursued it with un- 
remitted ardour. A lascar sailor, a London porter, a volun- 
teer on the continent of Europe, or a welcome guest at the 
greatest tables in England, he never lost sight of his first 
design. To that, every acquirement of art and fortune, 
every gift of nature, was subservient ; and his hopes still 
remained, till, chilled by age and overcome by disappoint- 
ment, he resigned them into' the hand of Providence, and 
patiently submitted to his will. He was still living a pen- 
slioner upon the Bengal establishment in November 1807 *• 



This preface has been drawn into much greater length 
than the editor intended : he will only add^ therefore, that 

♦ After the first edition of these Letters was published, the editor met 
ivith an interesting account of £min in Lord Teignmonth's 1/ife of Sir 
William Jones. His Lordship considers his character and adventures in 
exactly the same point of view in which they have been mentioned, and 
adds that, ** Sir William Jones condescended to revise his (Brain's) account 
of his eventful life, so far only as to correct orthographical errors, but with- 
out any amendment of the style." Sir William himself says of him, in a^ 
Letter to Sir J. Macpherson from Bengal, May 6, 1786* " I hava already 
thanked you for your kind attentions to Erain, and I beg to repeat them. 
Many in England will be equally thankful. He is a fine fellow; and if 
active service should be required, he would seek nothing so much, as to be 
placed in the most perilous edge of the battle." - 

See Life of Sir William Jones, 4to. edition, P. ^77, to 280. 
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as Hie reasons which he has assigned in it for this publicatiaa 
are satisfactory to his own conscience, he indulges also die 
hope that they will appear in the same light to the world* 
Should he be mistaken in this, he has at least the consola* 
tion of thinking that these Letters can do no harm« No 
femily will be made uneasy by their contents ; no antiquated 
scandal will here be found revived; no frailties of the hsA 
generation ^^ drawn from their dread abode." But if the 
purest morality recommended on the best principles; if the 
vital spirit of Christian piety, breathed in language always 
persuasive, and often elegant, can engage the public at- 
tention ; then may it be hoped, unless the Editor^s partiality 
misleadii him, that these Letters will not have been written 
in vain. They will at any rate serve as an additional proof 
of a truth, of which happily there are many living exam- 
ples, that cheerfulness and gaiety are not inconsistent wkk 
the strictest virtue, nor the most exempbry piety, with the 
manners anj society of high life* 
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Mb. WRIGHT* to Mrs. CARTER. 

I 

Jan. 14, I74h 
DEAR Ukl>A% 

Miss TALBOT is as desirous of see- 
ing you> and as impatient as you can possibly be 
of seeing her,' but when I shall be able to procure 
your interview, the Lord knows ! for Miss Harvey 

is 

♦ Thomas Wright was an astronomer and atitiquary, weU 
known at that time. In his former capacity he published the 
" Physical and Mathematical Elements of Astronomy/' and 
afterwards in 1750, a " Theory of the Universe," in quarto ; 
a wild, fanciful, but ingenious performance. In 1748, he 
published, also in quarto, ^* Louthiana/' views and dt8cri{H 

VOL* i« B tions 



is almost dying for a sight of her, L e. in companyt 
but could never yet attain it I have g^ven your 
service to her, and she begs h^r s joay be returned. 
I shall hope to sec you soon. Next week I shall 
be settled in my lodgings, and shall have some* 
thing to entertain you with, &c. &c &c. 



Mrs. carter to Mr. WRIGHT. 

Jjm.2S, 1741. 

I DO not know whether you ought to con- 
gratulate me upon my good success last Sunday, 
for what have I gained by it? only a new addition 
to my impatience, which really was very strong 
before, hut is now out of all bounds of modera- 
tion. Miss Talbot is absolutely my passion; I 
think of ber all day, dream of her all night, and 
one way or other introduce her into every subject 

tions of the principal antiquities in the county of Louth in 
Ireland. He had long been a friend both of Miss Talbot and 
Mrs. Carter, and anxiously desired that they should be known- 
to each other. These Letters therefore are printed as introdttc* 
lory to their Correspondence. 

2 I talk 



t talk ofl VoU say she hAs a ijildxrel against my 
fan sticks ; give me the pleasure, if you can, of 
knowing she had no objection to the paper. You 
will see her to-morrow (a hslppiness I envy you 
much more Ihan all your possessions in the skies^) 
Pray make her a thousand compliments and apolo^^ 
gies for my haunting her in the manner I have 
done, and still intend to do, though I am afraid 
she will think me as troublesome as an evil genius^ 
a species of beings she never could be acquainted 
with before* 

Is there no possibility of my Conversing with Miss 
Talbot except in dumb show through my fan sticks? 
Is she absolutely inaccessible? I cannot long4up- 
port this playing Pyfamus and Thisbe. Must I 
never hope for a nearer view till I' meet her glitter- 
ing among the stars in a future state of being? 

I could dwell on this subject for ever, but must 
descend from the stars and Miss Talbot, wretch as 
you are, to you, and in the language of mere 
mortals acquaint you that I left my name at your 
door this evening. If your gonjurorship's worship 
is not engaged to-morrow in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Rooke * bids me tell you, she desires your com- 

* The Hon. Mn. Rooke vas sister to John first Viscourtt 
Dudley and Ward^ and widow of George Rooke, Esq* sou to 
Admiral Sir George Rooke. It was at her hot}8e, St. Laureuce, 
near Canterbury^ that Miss Talbot and Mrs* {Carter first met. 



pany to hold a consultation upon the screen, and 
hopes you will bring half the stars in the firmament 
along with you to fix upon it, not forgetting the 
sun, moon} and other planets. As this affair is of 
the utmost consequence, Mrs. Rooke would not 
trust it to the Special-General post, but has sent 
an express to take your answen 



Mrs. carter xo Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, August l6, 1741» 
MADAM, 

As I heard Mr. Wright mention his de- 
sign of writing to you, I could not resist the temp- 
tation of taking that opportunity to torment you 
with a melancholy proof how much you are the 
subject bf my thoughts. 

I am afraid this Letter has begun under the influ- 
tjnce of some very dull planet, for it has cost me 
at lea^t half an hour^s laborious study to compose 
the Introduction. I believe too one 'cause of the 
.diifiqulty may be, that I have almost fprgot any 
alphabet, and if I keep sinking on from one abyss 
of ignorance to another, with a velocity proportion- 
able to what I have lately done, I must soon turft 

back 



back again to the first foundation of all human 
learning, a horn-book, 

I believe you will the sooner pardon the present 
trouble I give you, when you know that if I do 
not satisfy my present inclination in writing, it is 
very probable I may haunt you, for I have drawn 
Mr. Wright into the scheme of a romantic voyage 
to the Goodwin sands, where it is one to a hundred 
I may be drowned, and you will readily compound 
for the impertinence of a Letter, rather than run 
the hazard of being surprized by a posthumous 
visit. However, if this should happen to be the 
case, I promise to accost you in the most agreeable 
manner possible, in the dress and attitude of Mrs. 
Rowe's etherial beings, or, (what M^ould make me 
appear to still greater advantage) like one of your 
own beautiful ideas put into form. 

I could sooth my imagination into the most 
pleasing dream possible with this delusion, and after 
all I am not sure whether the whole expedition 
may prove any thing else, for a lady who has 
tried all arguments in vain to divert me from the 
undertaking, has I am afraid practised her wicked 
arts with better success upon the philosopher, for I 
think he seems a little staggered; and though to 
comfort him under the apprehensions of sinking, I 
Jiave given the most poetical description of sub- 

iparine 



marine palaces, coral groves, and the conversatioo 
of sea nymphs, he seems to retain ft very prcHni^ 
nent affection for terra firma. We have all made 
our epitaphs, which are really very curious pieces, 
and will tend much to the edification of the public, 
la all elem^ts, and in all states, I am^ Sec 



Mm TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Cuddesden, Sept, 15, 1741, 

If it cost even Miss Carter herself half 
an hour's study to frame the Introduction to one 
who she might be sure would receive any thing of 
ber writing with a great deal of pleasure, I will 
give her leave to imagine that I have been racking 
my brains for an answer ever since I received it, 
and then I need make no further excuse for not ac- 
knowledging the favor sooner. This really ought 
to have been the case, and would sound much 
better than to tell you that I have been engaged at 
a horse race, or in working a short apron; employ^ 
ments so idle that I am afraid if your expedition to 
the Goodwin sands had led you to those coral 
groves you talk of, you would scarce have thought 

tha 



the person who could be plea.sod with thean, woFthy 
your leaving the sea nymphs to come and pay her 
a visit. 

I am sorry to hear you are forgetting your al- 
phabety and it ^vas sometliing cruel to accompany 
this bad news with a proof what agreeable use you 
could meike of it, that I might know how to regret 
it the more. It is certain however, that as you 
have already made more and better use of it, than 
most people do in a whole lifetime, you have ac- 
quired the privilege to lay it aside whenever you 
please. Do not think though that this way of rea- 
soning will hold in every thing; the pleasure your 
acquaintance gave me last winter, was more than my 
utmost vanity could expect, but this is so far from 
satisfying me, that I am only more desirous of having 
it repeated this year, and begin to wish that Kent 
may not afford you even your favourite amusement 
of push pin, but force you from mere dullness to 
return to London, where indeed I greatly want 
your interest to make up a quan'el which a whole 
Summer's idleness will give Mr. Wright too great 
handle for. To my shame be it spoken, his Letter too 
is still unanswered, and may probably remain so a 
good while longer, which in this case I must own 
to be the height of ingratitude, since it is that poor 
unanswered Lejtter of bis, which procured me the 
pleistsure of hearing from you, wd the opportunity 

I so 
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I so gladly lay hold of subscribing myself, dear 
Miss Carter, &g. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TAJ.BOT. 

Deal, A"ot?.5, 1741. 

Instead of making any apology, Madam, 
for not sooner acknowledging the favor of your 
Letter, I may with great justice boast of thatomisr 
sion, as a real merit, and a singular instance of 
mortification and self-denial, but I do not design 
to enter into a panegyric of my own fortitude, as I 
think that rather incumbent upon you, as it has so 
long reprieved you from the trouble of a very insig^ 
nificant Epistle. 

Your wishes have succeeded but too well, for a 
constant run of success has made me take an utter 
distaste to push pin. I need not tell you after this, 
that I have one after another quarrelled with all 
my playthings. My ball and battledores are quite 
thrown aside, and even my favourite toy a pen has 
so long lain undisturbed, that it now becomes a 
poveity to me; and may perhaps divert me for a 
week, which I dare say you are very sorry to heap, 
and heartily petition the stars ^at I may not emt- 



ploy H all thai lime in tormenting you. . But really^ 
Madam, howerer agreeable this might be to my 
own inhuman inclinations, you would be under no 
dread could you guess how extremely I must be 
puzzled for a subject in these regions of obscurity 
and uninterrupted dullness; a place where nothing 
remarkable ever happened since the landing of 
Julius Caesar, and all that passes ten miles distant; 
is as absolutely unknown . as if it fell out in the 
country of Prester John ; and to sum up all in one 
word, a place where the name of Miss Talbot is a 
stranger, and her character would be looked upon 
as a fiction. On voit par la, Mademoiselle que la 
Renoinm^e (ra^me la voire) a ses bornes, et qu'il y 
ft au monde des coeurs et des esprits qui ne recon- 
noissent pas votre pouvoir. People here are not 
in the least danger of losing their wits about you, 
but proceed as quietly and as regularly in their 
affairs aa if there was no such person in being. 
Nobody has been observed to lose their way, run 
against a door, or sit silent and staring in a room 
full of company in thinking upon you, except my 
solitary self, who (as you may perceive in the de- 
scription) have the advantage of looking half mad 
when I do not see you,' and (as yoQ know by many 
ocular proofs) extremely silly when I do. 

It was quite unnecessary for you to make Qn apo- 
logy for your employments, to a person who caa- 

not 
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not boast of any thing half so useful ; however I 
&anot help thinking myself mistress of some reso« 
lution in observing the advice of my physician, ,aiid 
riding out between four and five every morning, 
and thus I have very idly passed the whole summer 
in the care of my health, and the utter neglect of 
my intellects. Th^ season now confines my exer- 
cise to a solitary moonli^t walk along the sea 
shore, which is at present a favourite entertainmeBt 
with me, as it helps to indulge the melancholy turn 
of my thoughts by a view of that element which 
has separated me for ever, fi-om a brother extremely 
dear to me*, 

I believe you will have no objection to my return- 
ing as soon as possible to these silent amusements; 
but will be very rejoiced to find that I am going to 
subscribe myself, dear Miss Talbot, &c 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Jan,7ih, 1742. 

As of all things in the world I hate Jn- 
gratitude, I do not know how to part with the old 

♦ A brother who died upon foreign service, a lieutenant iii 
the Royal Navy, 

year^ 
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year, without making my acknowledgements to it 
for introducing^ me to Miss Carter s acquaintance, 
and think it no ill contrivance by addressing tliese 
thanks to her to engage her good-nature to continue 
to me a pleasure I am so sensible of. 

I have not tlae gift of saying fine things, therefore 
shall aot pretend to answer all those with which 
your politeness would flatter me, or perhaps by an 
agreeable irony would rally my vanity. The most 
I pretend to is common sense enough not to be de- 
ceived by them into a false notion of myself, and 
<:harity enough to believe you meant them kindly, 
in token of which charity I sent you many com- 
pliments by Mr. Wright, but if I had not been 
impertinent enough to make him open his Letter 
again, I believe you would never have had thenu 
I had the pleasure of spending part of November 
and December in the same family with him, and 
often enquired about the time he passed in Kent, 
which he talked of as one that was equal to all I 
could imagine of it. Poor m^, the time he spent 
at Windsor was the latter part of it embittered by 
a loss which he seemed touched by very deeply, 
and his melancholy ^ir made me reflect on your 
moonlight walks. To you, however, who can look 
beyond the stars for a support under every afflic- 
jtion, too much indulgence of these sad and sootlh- 
Ing meditations should not be allowed, and I should 

rather 
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rather recommend all sorts of idleness to you. 
As this town is the properest place in the world to 
follow such a prescription in, I shall be a little im- 
patient to hear of your arrival in it. I am afraid 
this is being very ill-natured to a family I have a 
great respect for, but except that article of your 
spending a whole Winter in the country, I very sin- 
cerely wish both them and you all the happiness the 
new year can bring with it, and hope the other too 
interested wish may be excuised. 



Mrs, carter to Miss TALJBOT. 

Deal, Jan. 25, 1742. . 

If you, Madam, could think it necessary 
to make any acknowledgment to the past year for a 
trifle hardly deserving your remembrance till the 
present, how much higher ought my gratitude to 
rise, who am indebted to it for a pleasure which 
will constantly supply me with the most agreeable 
reflections I am capable of, while I have either sense 
or memory left. 

Benedetto sia il giorno, e'l mese, e'l anno 
£ la stagione, el tempo, e'i bora, e'l punto, 

4n4 
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I 

And St. James's church, and Mr. Wright, and thd 
particles yes and iio^ and every other circumstance, 
and every other person that contributed to make me 
happy in the sight and conversation of Miss Talbot 
If I had Petrarch's genius I would not have bor- 
rowed his Italian on this anniversary of January 
25th, 1741. I have the greater reason for the 
pleasure I find in the return of a day that introduced 
me to your acquaintance, as that was attended with 
a circumstance I have not often found in the attain- 
ment of any other wish, that it was equal, not to Say 
superior, to the most flattering expectations I had 
formed of it, and 

How can you be so cruel as to cramp my genius 
for saying what you call Jine things? A term I 
must absolutely quarrel with you, unless you un- 
derstand by it the real and unaffected expressions 
of my thoughts, and to these you may apply what- 
ever name you like best. If your Letter had not 
laid me under some sort of restriction, I should 
certainly have displayed my eloquence for this half 
hour in talking of you, which would in some mea- 
sure alleviate the mortification I feel in not being 
able to talk with you. 

Nothing could more obligingly flatter my vanity 
than your enquiries about my coming to London, 
but I must follow your prescription in another place, 
for I am going in a few days to Dr. I-ynch's at Can- 
terbury^ 
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ierbury, where I shall have all the opportunities irf 
the world for it, as I generally lead a very agreeable? 
idle sort of a life when I am there. But as much 
pleasure as I always find in a place arid a set of 
company I am very fond of^ the indolence of my 
temper meets no small difficulty in the thoughts of 
getting there, and a journey of only sixteen miles, 
seems to me as formidable as if it was a voyage to 
Grand Cairo. 

I find myself growing extremely stupid, so thirik 
it the nniost prudent method to conclude, when I 
have assured you, that if my wishes have any effi-* 
cacy, you will not want for any happiness either this 
or any other of the years that compose the longest 
lif^ can possibly afford; and one of the most agree- 
able wishes I can form for myself is, that I may still 
have the pleasure of subscribing myself, &c. 



Miss TALBOT TO Mrs. CARTER. 

Piccadilly, June \, I74f2» 

In a time when my health and spirits^ 
were too weak to receive much pleasure from any 
thing, I received a most obliging Letter from deaf 
Miss Carter, that really gave me a great deal ; but 

unequal 
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unequal as I am at the very best to such a Corres- 
poadence, imagine how unfit I am to rqnew it after 
a long illness that has exhausted all the little viva- 
city I ever had, and left me a mere trifler of the 
dullest kind. So slight a thing is gratitude in the 
present age, that these considerations were quite 
sufficient to hinder me from acknowledging the 
favour of your last Letter, till self-interest comes 
in the way, and puts me in mind that unless I desire 
you will direct your next to Cuddesden, I may miss 
the pleasure of receiving it. It is now little more 
than a week we have to stay in this unjoyous town: 
a place surely of as much gaiety, and as little 
cheerfulness as one can imagine. Its neighbour* 
bood is enriched since you was here, with a build- 
ing which I am told exceeds in taste and magnifi- 
cence ev^y one in Europe : to untravelled eyes like 
mine 'tis to be sure an amazing fine thing, and quite 
worth your coming to see it next year, by which 
time they may possibly have found all that it w^nts 
to m^ke it complete; some useYor it answerable to^ 
the fiaemess and stateliness of the structure, for to 
be sure it is quite vexatious at present to see all the 
pomp and splendour of a Roman amphitheatre, 
devoted to no better use than a twelvepenny entetr 
tainment of cold ham and chicken*. 

* Probably Ranelagh is the place meaot, which was finished 
in 1740. 

Certainly 
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Certainly this multiplying of amusenients, tat 
culated by an appearance of cheapness to draw thef 
lower kind of people into a frequent expence, ancf 
a constant dissipation of mind^ must in the end 
prove of ruinous consequences. After all there is* 
no fear that people will not take care to divert them- 
selves quite enough, and, as Mr. Locke says of 
children, be more pleased and in better humour 
when they ate left to invent their own diversions^, 
than they can be with the richest playthings that are 
provided for therti at an extravagant expence. 

I want much to know whether you have yet con-^ 
descended to read Joseph Andrews, as I am Welt 
assured the character of Mr. Adams is drawn from 
One in real life : if the book strikes you as it- did 
me, you will certainly come up to town next winter, 
that you and I may join in contriving Some mean^ 
of getting acquainted with hiiti. I have known you 
throw away your contrivance upon people not half 

^^ f 

as well worth it; but I will heartily join iij all Pe-* 
trarch's benedictions of the year, the day,- the place 
of error and partiality themselves, since it is to 
them I owe every opportunity of Subscribing ray* 

self, &c. 



Has* 
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Mrs. carter to Miss- TALEOT. 

Deal, Aug. 4, 1 742. 

- 1 OWE you a thousand thanks, rriy dear 
Miss Talbot, for a Letter that gave nie inexpressible 
pleasure by a confirmation of yout perfect Reco- 
very. I had some time before the happiness of 
hearing you wels out of danger, but I really stood 
in need of a testimony under youf own hand, after 
I had so fully prepossessed mys6lf with a notion 
that you could not be designed to continue long in 
a world which affords so little capable of enter- 
taining a mind like your's. I had considered you 
as a Stella nova, who was only tp pay a transient 
visit just to raise our admiration and delight, and 
then to' vanish to be the ornament of some happier 
system, and shine in more ' unclouded skies; but' 
these I now hope wei-e prily the melandioly a|)pre-« 
hensions with which people are so ^pt to terrify 
their imaginations on every appearancer of danger 
in which they feel themselves strongly concerned, 
and my fears are at present tolerably well dissipated 
by your recovery. 

I do not know whether I should conipliment you 
on an occasion which must give so much joy to a 
great part of the world ^besides, as its probable- 
-•VOL.. I. C "" yo^ 
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you might be extremely willing to resign that supe- 
rior figure you make among mortals for a more 
equal rank in a society of angels; but you must 
give me leave to congratulate all who have the hap- 
piness to know you, among whom none can feel a 
more sincere and affecting delight than myself, or 
wish with a greater earnestness that Providence 
nvay extend to the greatest possible length a life -so. 
>truly valuable. 

Js[qthing could be a more seasonable revival toi, 
iny §pirit$ than your Letter, for at the time I re- 
ceived, it, I was sadly depressed at parting fron\ 

Miss : — , with wham I had spent four pr five. 

delightful months at : — -, a place I never yet 

could quit with any tolerable degree of resignation.. 
It will be, perfect charity in you, my dear Miss 
Talbot, to furnish me with some salutai'y philoso- 
phical I'emedies in, this exigence, for niy own little, 
stock is quite exhausted, Pei^t 6tre, qu'il n y ^ ^g. 
d'autre moyen de se tranquilliser qu'en se ,conten- 
t^ot d'un^ bienveillance genei;ale, et degs^nt lej 
coeur autq^it qu*il se pent des attachemens particu*. 
liers. Cest ce qui oteroit infailliblement la moiti^; 
des douleurs de la vie ; mais le malheur est qu'en 
mfeme terns on se priveroit de ses plus vifs et plus 
dpox plalsirs, et j'aimerois mieux etre quelqi»e$fois 
a3s^9 nptiserable qu^ de n^ tro^uyer avec cette fade 
; et ennayeuse indiffer^e qi:^e Messieurs les StoicienS; 
S appeU^it 
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appelletit egalit^ ^'ame. I believe you will laugh 
at this strange medley, but I have for some time so 
used myself to it in conversation that it is become 
quite natural to me, and out of the two languages 
I have formed a third, which I am afraid you will 
find to be no language at all. 

While I was at Canterbury I had often the plea- 
sure of talking of you with the Dean*, who never 
mentions you but with the justest admiration: it 
gives me great delight to converse with any one who 
has seen you, and next to this, with those who 
wish to see you if they could ; which is the case 
with two young ladies who envy me an advantage 
they have endeavoured after in vain, and their dis- 
appointment is so much the greater, as they are 
persons whose fine accomplishments would give 
them the quickest sense of such a happiness as thej 
pursued. It is impossible you should know one 
half of thq schemes with which people puzzle their 
tnventioiis about you, and this plot in particular t 
believe you have never discovered ; as our projects 
have been attended wi h a vei7 different success, t 
willingly resign to these ladies the honor of having 
been beforehand with me in the attempt. 

I have not yet seen Joseph Andrews, but shall 
be very impatient till I do, as I am so strongly pre- 

♦ Dr. L^«cl)r 

c S judiced 
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judiced in favor of it by your recommendation; I 
intend to look over the two last volumes of Pamela^ 
>vhich I have yet had no sort of inclination to, but 
J am just told there are some pretty criticisms on 
the Distressed Mother, a play which notwith* 
standing its general applause, I never could bring 
myself to like, but I have some curiosity to, see 
what so accurate a judge as Pcmiela can say about 
it. As many objections however as I have to this 
tragedy in itself, I was exti^mely delighted last 
winter at Canterbury, by seeing Hermione and 
Orestes played by a very young gentleman and lady 
with a greater force and propriety of fiction than 
J ever . saw on any stage, and it would really have 
been surprizing in people who make it their profes- 
sion. 

I have just bethought myself that this is the most 
unmerciful Letter that ever was written, and that L 
can never with any tolerable modesty hope fo,r the 
happiness of hearing from you again, . unless L 
check my inhuman inclination of filling my papcc 
by subscribing myselt^ &c. r 









Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 



Cuddesden, Oct.20, 1742. , 

I 
f 

Th£R£ was something so obliging, my 
dear Miss Carter, in the length of your Letter, that 
nothing but your making an excuse for it could have 
spoiled it You may perhaps think my long silence 
as obliging on the other hand, and therefore beihg 
warned by yowr example I will make no excuse for 
it at all. It is true, that reading over your Letter 
again had like to have frightened me from answering 
it even now, for as it is impossible I should deserve 
half the fine things you say, the more you know of 
me, the sooner you will be undeceived : not that I 
disclaim any part of the coiiimendation that belongs^ 
to honesty of heart, to gratitude, arid to ariy mere' 
common sense, good qualities that you are pleased 
to attribute to me, mais pour les astres, ma chfire 
demoiselle, pour la philosophic, ou pour le bel 
esprit vous sayez je -croi^ aussi bien que moi que je 
n'y ai nolle pretension. Ce mohde que vous me- 
prisea tant a bien d'attQxrhemens pour moi, et ce 
n'est pas a Messieurs, les Sidiciens que je m'adires- 
serai pour me tranquilliser ^aand je suis inquiet^e , 
par les ' frivoles chagrins, coniriie assuriSment je le 
;arui» fort souvent. Pour raniitif il iiy a pointde' 

coeur 



c(Bur qui en scait mleux le prix inestimable que le 
mien qui est particulierement heureux sur cet artiT 
cle Ik. 

This puts me in mind of mentioning a book I am 
now deeply interested and engaged in, and which 
has pleased me most particularly, from the pecu- 
liarly agreeable light vfhich friemlship throws on 
many passages of it. To be sure you cannot be 
unacquainted with Lord Clarendon's admirable His- 
tory of the Rebellion; if you are, you have some 
weeks very hign entertainment to come, and which 
is much heightened by readijfig it in company. 
Whatever amusements riding, paintmg, and my 
own little shelf of boplcs may afford to diversify 
the morning, I alwaya wait for the eyening with im- 
patience, and then as entirely forget all relation to 
the modern world as if I had really lived a century 
ago. You will think I have my heart much set 
upon politics this year, when I tell you I have boo 
studying Machiavel too: besides his writiag such 
excellent Italian, there is, a stren^ and spirit of 
good sense in his r^floctiona upoa livy partijcmlarly^ 
that I cannot help beiiig pleased with, and tineDefore 
I ^m willing to peraoade myadf that he is Isa-andoii 
with more bfamy thaq he deaerrea; and I think I 
could jSnd pretty stroog passages to prove timt he 
was far from meaning to reeoflaoiend the viUanies^, 
Wh^ch perhaps bowevqr it waa too dangesoua even- 

to 
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to mention. Dangerous indeed in. such a miittur^ 
as mankind, where every passion is allowed to mis* 
interpret things in its own way. 

We shall stay here fill almost Christmas, 1>y that 
tidie perhaps I may not much dislike the thoughts 
of London, I am sure I shall like them much the 
better Jf I have any likelikood of seeing ytMi there^* 
btihg with more sincerity than your tompUmenttf 
deserve, 

. Ybur's, &€• 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Jan. 1, 1743. 

t CANNOT begin the new year in a mor^ 
agreeable ilnahner than by wfshing it may convey 
every possible happiness to dear MiiJs Talbot, t 
cannot help mentioning one instance as it is so' 
particul^Iy affecting to myself: that you may very 
often feel a pleasure equal t6 what I receive from* 
your Letters. 

i must thank yOu for the perfectly agreeable cn- 
tainment I have- met in reading Joseph Andrews, 
as it was your recommendation thM first tempted 
tee to enquire after it. It contains such a sur<^ 

prizing 
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|)ii2ing variety of nature, wit, morality, and gocni 
seme, as is scarcely to be met nitbin anyone compo- 
sition, and there is such a spirit of benevolence runs 
through the whole, as I think renders it peculiarly 
charming. The author has touched some particular 
instances- of inhumanity which can only be hit in 
this . kind of writing, and I do not . ranefiiber to 
iiave seen observed any where else; these certainly 
cannot be represented in too detestable a light, as 
they are so severely felt by the persons they affect, 
and looked upon in too careless a manner by the 
rest of the world. 

It must surely be a marviellous wrongheadedness 
and perplexity of understanding that can make any 
one consider this complete satire as f^ yery iqimoral ' 
thing, and of the most dangerous tendency, and 
yet I have met with some people who treat it in the 
jxiiost outrageous manner. Expeptipjg ^ J[oseph An- 
drews and Aribsto, I havp not j^ad any t{)ii^g .tjjp? 
iimpeDaorial, as J have been greatly engaged ip the 
importa^nt affair of working a pair of rufflos^ .and 
l^andl^erchjef, to which I have attached myself 
more tharj would do me good, if luckily another 
species of trifling did not prevent the ill effects of 
this, and to the great surprize of all my acquaint- 
ance I did not take it into ray head to grow very 
fond of dancing. It seems to be looked upon as ^ 
very odd thing that a person who thought of littlq 
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but books at fifteen, should at five and twenty run 
mad after balls and assemblies. However I am too 
inconstant in my follies to apprehend being long 
under the power of any one; the present 'tis pro- 
bable will be of no very long duration, but soon 
give place to iBomething new, and perhaps the next 
9.ccount of me may be that I am learning the Chi* 
nese language, or studying Duns Scotus 4nd Thomas 
Aquinas, though I am apt to believe that will be one 
of the last icind^ vof profound trifling I am like tQ 
run into, 

> I ought jto beg your pardon for all this egotism, 
but pfter the description I have ^ven you of my 
employments, you will easily imagine I am at a 
loss for a subject: there is one indeed for which I 
would gladly quit my own dear self, and in all 
changes of temper cguld dwell upon with the ut- 
most pleiE|5ure, buf this you have been cruel enough 
to restrain me from mentioning to you. 

I should be extremely obliged to you if you 
would let me know if there be any collection of 
Jtalian Letters, for I do not remember ever to have 
heard of any. I have some inclination to attempt 
nt writing this language, which would be a difficult 

task without some such assistance, as I never learnt 

. ' . 

to sp^ak it. I hope you will excuse this liberty, 
^nd believe me, &c. 

Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

» 

London^ Feb. 28, 1743. 

To prbve to you that I havcf not been 
arfeef), dear Miss Carter, ever since you favored 
me with a very agreeable Letter, which I own is a 
supposition you might naturally enough have nrnde 
from my long silence ; I will begin by answering a 
question you ask^d me about Italian Letters. I 
Kave enquired, when it fell in my way, of people 
whty khew nrote books in that charming language 
tatax my very slight reading in it has made me ac* 
quainted with : I find there are many volumes of 
that kind of composition, but very few amongst 
them likely to please so good a taste as your's. 
The chief I have heard named are Bentivoglio's and 
tod flenlbo's, which are mostly engrossed by poli- 
tics and ceremonies, and others by Tasso (not Tor- 
<qaato, 1 believe,) and Annibal Caro, which they 
tdl me ar^ full of concettos and false wit By this 
time it is more than probable however, that having 
formed the intention so long ago, you have not only 
read but exceeded the best of thetn, which indeed 
is no great complimmit, after having given so bad a 
character of them all. 

I would 
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{ would be still more satirical opon the workera 
of muslin and lawn, if I imagined you would pursue 
your indusfry that way so far as to hurt your eyea, 
which would be an unpardonable sacrifice in aqy 
tk)dy capable of employhig them so much better! 
in any more moderate degree I highly applaud 
every such laudable imitation of the quiet domestio 
virtues of our great grandmothers. I agree with 
you entirely about your newly acquired love of 
dlEmcing. I cannot imagine what business I had to 
grow fond of an amusement that scarce happens in 
my way twice in a year. Perhaps you may rather 
expect some account of our London entertainments^ 
than sage remarks on those which I envy you in the 
country, but I have really been out v^ry little this 
winter, and have not yet seen Garrick one sitigle 
time, or suffered the ennui of a four hours oratorio; 
the only play I have been at, was to see Mrs* 
Porter take leave of the stage, whii^h she did with 
a very good grace in an epilogue that seemed die« 
tated by good sense, and spoke wAi a sincerely 
gratefol heart 

I do not know whether Mr. Wright, amidst ali 
his late negotiations, has had any leisure to giv^ 
you an account of them; but I believe tliat he \b 
not a little glad that her Czarian Majesty has mada 
him such moderate offers only for coming to trace 
(mt triangles and circles amidst the snows of Russia^ 
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as He may \vith a 'safe conscience, and with great 
prudence refuse: he has accordingly refused them, 
9nd I hope he will never have reason to repent it 
\^ I must not conclude this Letter without adding 
mama^s humble service to you, and by that time I 
imagine you will be quite ready for the present to 
dismiss, 8cc. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT, ' 

Deal, Jpril l6, 1743. 

^ I AM ^xtrgmdy oWiged to you, my dear 

Miss Talbot, for your account of the. Italian epis- 
totists. I find I am not likely t;o be much edified 
by their seuse, but they mny perfiapa be of use to 
me in! gaining the- improvement I wish for in th6 
longuiage. 

^ I he^artUy forgive your raillery on my employ- 
ment, which I have with great sagaeity at last dis- 
covered to be a very fruitless expence of time : tiiis 
sort of work indeed would be iio unpardonable 
^musement^ was it any ingenious imitation of na- 
ture, but really most of the patterns are a perfect 
imitation of the gothic taste, aiid a mere combina* 
^ion of incoosistencies. Thus having sp^t several 

weeks 
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Ivedks abdat a thing that has had no tendency to 
make me better, wiser, or more agreeable to my- 
self or to society, and finding no great joy from 
that reputation it has gained me with notable folks, 
I shall for the future bid farewell to this sort of 
fame, and quietly proceed in the regular track and 
unambitious exercise of harmless plain-work; as 
tending much more to the emolument of my family, 
though (notwithstanding all the fine things I have 
been s^iying) not so well suited to my excursive- 
genius, which is better pleased in wandering through 
the perplexities of n scrawling pattern, than in 
being confined to travel over an unwearied seam a 
mile long, from which I believe you w ill think I 
have taken the plan of this period. 
- I long much to know how you like the " Com- 
plaint." I have heaid it spoken of in such a 
manner by good judges, that perhaps it would be 
prudent in me to avoid declaiing how much I ad« 
mire it; some defects it certainly has: but surely 
th^e may be treated with indulgence, when they 
Are compdisated by such surprizing beauty. 

Mr. Wright had given me no account of his ne-r 
gociations when I received your's: I have since had 
one from himself, which I fi^r som!e time looked 
over with great veneration, and most profound ig- 
norance, imagining it had been wrote in Coptic 
characters; till at length I happily discovered the 
■/ name 
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name of Miss Talbot, certain magic syllables that 
cast a more than lustre over the more than Egyp* 
tian darkness of a manuscript^ which it would 
have been impossible for me to read without their 
assistance, and with it, I believe, I might defy any 
language or any scrawl, that is, or is not in use 
upon the face of the whole eaith to puzzle me. 

I hope, as you had so long avoided public places, 
you have since persevered, as that may have been 
a means to secure you from the epidemic cold, of 
which we hear so ma-ny melancholy accounts. I 
would willingly run the hazard of it if I could get 
to London, for the whole county of Kent is at pre- 
sent to me depopulated, so that with the absence 
of almost all my friends, and the being confined to 
sit listening to the roar^pg of the waves, and the 
horrible howling of a North East wind, I am quite 
in a melancholy situation ; though it is a great ad^ 
vantage under such solitary circumstances to have a* 
genius for castle- building, which would afford me 
some happy hours if L was banished to the Orcades, 
I began this paper with a very unmerciful des^'^ of 
proceeding to the bottom, and it will be very good 
news to you that I am at present prevented fron 
adding more, than that I am, &q* 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

London, Mat/ 23, 1743. 

Your situatioa, my dear Miss Carter, as: 
you descrijt>e it, exc^ediogly resembles that of poor 
Hero; warped by her fate do not expect a lieander 
from the opposite qoast, but rather return to London 
next wi![^tj9r, and wiieq he is found may he be equally 
&ithfiul, and mpi?e ha|)py. 

I believe it lyas. a presentiment, that when I did 
writer { s|)ipuld writQ all this nonsense, which has 
keptnpej ftom aq^^weriDg your Letter all the while. 
I am sua^ i^was neiljii^r a multiplicity of business 
or amusements^ lor I never passed a winter more 
4aUy^ or more idjiy fbantbis; and yet less was it 
my imp0itiei3bC6 fqr a reply^ which nobody that cor- 
responds with yx>u caabe so stupid as to be without. 
Sincerity, these is a pleasure in seeing your hand, 
e^en on thf$ oujtside of a Letter, which forces me 
wHj^. l^lmy awkwardness of making speeches, ta 
tell you of it, that I may engage your good nature 
to^ qpi}1^nu.e it to me in spite of my laziness. 

We are now in the midst of packmg, and all that 

disageeefible hurry that one constantly reserves to 

take off from the joy that would else be unavoid* 

able on removing from this busy town to the quiet 

. .- life 
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life of the country, drest in all its summer charms r 
for some weeks we shall scarcely enjoy the calm of 
that quiet way of living, since we only take Oxford- 
shire in our way to Gloucester, where we shall pro- 
bably stay to the beginning of July. A very insig- 
nificant infoimation this, but if you will have the 
charity to imagine a meaning in it, it is that you. 
may know I shall easily be found by a letter directed 
to me at the palace at Gloucester*. 

Not that I should excuse myself for writing in' 
the unmeaning style, since in tliat I should but 
have copied the tip top book that has come out this 
winter; " The Histoiy df the Family of Yvevji** 
I am sure you must have heard of it, and I have 
had the further pleasure of turning oVer two thick 
volumes which are really filled with circumstances 
of as little importance to any of itd^ i*eaders; six 
weeks spent at iVIount Pleasant at Tunbridge, 19 
thought sufiicient to authorize a cut of the place, 
though by no means a fine one, and an enumera- 
tion of the various misspellings of the name of 
Percival, engrosses half a page to prove the anti- 
quity of the family. Lord Chesterfield has treated 
this sort of family vanity very m himsically. A ver- 

* Theq inhabited by the ainiahlc and exemplary prelate t^ 
■whom Pope says, 

'* Manners with candour is ta Bewsoa giv'n/* • -^ ;\ 

tuoso 



tuoso of his acquaintance tHig winter at aii auctioil 
bought a very old picture of a man and woman and 
two boys, and with great joy observed the Ststnhope 
arms at one corner of it. This he presented to my 
lord, imagining he would be greatly pleased and 
deUghted tsp hg^ve such a proof of the antiquity of 
his family; and to prevent all disputes of prece-^ 
dcncy for the future, my lord has inscribed under 
the figures, Adam Stanhope of Eden garden Egypt^ 
and Eve Stanhope his wife, with their two sons 
Cain Stanhope and Abel Stanhope j his genealogy 
WQuId have been indisputable, if he had put Seth 
Stanhope instead of Cain; but the humour wad 
really a good one, as you nmy see I thought it, by 
writing you such a long story about it* 

Pray have you seen the epistle of Anti Boleyn? 
I am sure if you haire, you are charmed with it. 
Adieu ! I write you no news at all, because I do 
not know what sort of news would amuse you, most j 
and I hope it is no news at all to tell you, dear Miss 
Carter, bow much I am, &c* 
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Mus- CARTER TO Urn TALBOX. 

Without toQuUing yon y/iih a Icmg 
detail of melancholy excuse^, I flatter Diysdf, 
dear Miss Talbot, you will easily take it oa my 
word tliat nothii^ but a real necesuty ^ould so 
long have prevented my answeriqg your last kUui 
Letter. 

I have not seen the pedigree you mention, but I 
believe that loss was very weH recompensed by 
your agreeable relation of Lord Chesterfield's wi^^ 
which extremely diverted me. I have foi* some 
time had but little leisure to read, but now. hope to 
be more disengaged^ and have just entered «ipon 
Homer and Cicero's Tusculan Questions, both 
which, by the advantage of a very wretched me- 
mory, are entirely new to me- I fear reacftng 
Tully's Philosophy will not tend greatly to my ^i^ 
fication, as there is one half of it I am neither able 
nor willing to practise, having no sort of ambition 
for the great wisdom of becoming insensible. What 
mortal would wish for the power of conquering 
that Latitia he with so much stoical gravity abso* 
lutely forbids, who has ever felt the exquisite plea- 
sure of receiving a Letter from Miss Talbot 

1 You 
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YdU must ccrtwnly ba?e seeo Mrs* Squire'f 

schemi of the lon^tude, and I make no doub(> 
UQ^efti^^od it ; but tor xny own piBirt I n^^ beheld 
89 ioCOlbpnsbensible a thmg in my \vhol? life* 
Pear Mi$s Talbot, what language is it? how la^ 
j^^entafal)^ are people deceived by the title page» 
la the tCty little I was capable of reading, I could 
iM>t hAp observing a marvellous singularity in the 
yointititfi which looks as if the book wad to be 
ebaot^di I am told the project is thought inge* 
mm^ Attd if you should happen to be of that opi- 
}^Qn,^ 'iii ten to on() but t may take up the book 
again, which I have at present thrown by in a great 
rage (at hiy own stupidity) and study myself hatf 
ipad to fltid out thje meaning of it« 

I imi^ihe by this time you are in full enjoyment 
^f the pleasures of the country, for which your 
aeem to have so Just a taste. I am at present a 
little disappointed in being debarred the delight I 
ysed to take in rambling about by myself, by a Set 
of radish fellows from some ship who infest this 
place, and are a great disturbance to me* So I 
dare not walk now without a companion of tru9 
Amazpnifan bravery, who fears nothing but appa* 
ritions and frogs, from which I have promised tQ 
secure her, if she will defend me from what I am 
most afraid of, May-bugs and men; so by the 
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strength of this alliance Mve both pi*oceed i* great 
.safety*.^ • ♦ ." • ^^ 

' I have enclosed you a. fioflg, and the ahsWer, 
which arQ at pr^ent the reigrting topic of dis^our^ 
at Canterbury and 15 miles round/ -If I had*»ot 
heard ye« day you were not fond of music, I 
should greatly regret I could not send you' th# 
tune too^ for 'tis most enchantingly pretty. jPerhapil^ 
tou will think it odd the ahs\fer shduld be jjalWd a. 
Lampofn^ h\xt this is a word the mdst iii fj^iofiat 
Canterbury of any place I l^ow. Ev^gt 4hiiig^ 
that people :do not like, oi^ understand; i^p0mpTe*^ 
bended under the name of lampoon^ whetlierit be' 
prose, or yerse^ song^ riddle, panegyric, iir funeral 
elegy; and I am persuaded that If MrscnSquire's- 
book is aitived there^ it '^ called a; Iampo§i^« 

I, have just taken it into my heiaid to be greatly 
surprized how I- ean have the asSilrtoc6 to write 
so much nonsense to you, and perhaps you-will 
think it a still . higher degree ofc^iifidende tliat I 
flatter myself with the hopes of bearing from you 
much sooner than I deserve: yota must give me 
leave to assure yod,' there are very few' things in 
this world can give so miidi pleasure, to dear Misa 
Talbot, &c, * — * 
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Mm TALBOT TO Mrs. CARTE Jl. - .^ . 

« ' ' ■ • ■ 

.-'■ '•-■ 

fcuddesden, Oct. 5, 1743, 

I HAVE long beem accu&ing myself oi ' 
ingratitude in leaving a Letter, of Miss Carter's so 
long unanswered, and a Letter too which gave me ^ 
such infinite entertainment, and for whidi I was ' 
the mor^ obliged to you as it4;ame vary opportunely 
to relieve me in a grievous* fit of the spleen, when ■ 
nothing less original than your notion .of .a lanipoon 
in a country town could have set me laughing so 
heartily. It was however this splenetick disposi- 
tion of mine that prevented my answering you im-^ 
mediately^ I was extremely ill most part of Jun6 
and July, which was . most vexatiously and per^ 
versely timed,- ^sit^thriew a gloom over x)ur visit to 
the jBishiop of Gloucester, very unsuitable to tl^ 
agreeable scheipes we ha4 fornned> and to tli^ 
cheerful reception he gave U3 ; he is, in the vriO^ 
amiable senjse of tli^ word, one of the. most qom^ 
panionable tempers. I evprjnet with. . 

We were ^11 of us iU and uncomfortable at the 
same time; at length through bad roads and worge 
fears, we got back again into the balmy air of Ox* 
fordshire. I have ever since been employed not 
ijbsplutely in fo2^-hijnting, but in ^ chase that en- 
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gages tne almost b as hard riding and more con- 
stant, the pursuit of health. This task of exer- 
cise and a house full of company, have really left 
me no tinae for writifig, but at least they have re- 
stored me spirits enough for it which I had not 
Before : I have even found myself cquAl to tlie fa- 
tigues of a horse race, without murmuring at atiy 
of its amusements, or Mshing it a day or an hour 
shorter. 

Having thus ln'rit you in Colly Cibber'i style tm 
ipolog]^ for my life this whole summer, you iiliy 
perhaps be iti some hopes that I have nearly done 
for the present with that important subject self; but 
when I tell you I am just engaged in and extremely 
diverted with i-eading Montaigne, you will lowei- 
your expectationis, and allow me to go on with my 
egotisms. To the history of the summer shall 
therefore succeed the plan of the winter, since we 
are now just settling into the quiet comfortable life 
tv^ shall lead till after Christmas, most mechanically 
and faithfully day after day. 

Jinagine me then every momuig — — ho upon 
second thoughts that shall be the subject of my 
next Letter, and I shall be excessively disappointed 
if you have not the curiosity to w rite to me imme- 
diately and ask me for it. At the same time I must 
engage you, if you love that same sort of regular clock- 
like life tiiat Mvc dO| to send me the plan of your 

own 
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•wn ^mpIoymeMft and amusenlentis, diat y^hmsmt 
ftiy imagination wanders towardsi Kent, it m^f 
know where, and. in what kind of engagement tor 
ind you. There is something so peculiarly agree* 
ablie in employing ap idle hour to go the rounds oS 
thpse friends and acqimint^nce of whom I tliink 
with the most vanity and plewure, and inmg^ tlieoi 
in all the varietiea of every cheerful employmei%t» 
all of them happy in tliemselves, and now and 
then, when they haye nothing better to do, throwing 
away a thought upon me. 

I f you ever read Montaigne . pray tell me what 
you think of him. To me he seetns infinitely 
amusing. His character lively and original, and 
what with right and serious principles would haye 
deserved esteen^ as well as liking: but unfortunately 
be wants them to a very great degree ; that is, he 
Viras a man of natural excellent genius, but spoiled 
by the vicious pratique du monde,'^^and the indul- 
gence of his own humour^, so that his book may be 
dangerous* to an infinite number of people, as it 
jnust be entiertaining tt) all. 

You will think I have chose my studies \ery cu- 
rioasly this year, when I mention Ariosto for ano- 
ther. He too 13 wildly and extravagantly charming, 
but certainly has beauties proportionable to his 
faults. 1 should think myself extremely obliged to 
you on behalf of the whole family, if you could 

recommend 
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feeommend any book to us that would in any degre<^ 
make us amends, for having read through Don 
^ Quixote last year, by tolerably supplying his place 
when we want to laugh a little after supper. I 
dare say such sort of books are to be met with; 
though not so excellaity yet 9t least amusing, and 
there i^ nobody's taste I would sooner tiiist than 
your's. This is another reason for your writing to 
pae very soon, and if yoii do not, you have no 
ideia. bow much you will mortify, &c, &c. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTERt 

Ca<14esdfn, Nov, U, J 743. 

I HAVE I think, dear Mi^ Carter, shewi;i 
great respect to your plain work by so long der 
ferring to write to yoii, a thousand n^mele^s accir 
dents have been the cause of it. I will take th^ 
first opportunity of reading Erasmus, since; he wa^ 
a favourite of yoqr's and of my Lord Falkland's*. 
Our family authors must be English, and before! 
received yours w§ w^pre vevy bappily> fixed in a 

% 
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• But Mrs, Carter's maturer judgment induced {xer to filter 
}a fome degree this favourable opinion of Erasmus. See the 
J^t^paoirs of l^er (jfe, p. 2^8, (^i^artq editlQii. 'I 
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ficUeme of reading through all Sir Richard Steele's 
papers, ^M^feS^mirpi^babiy' last tis as long as we 
stay in the- country, ahd this orderly and sociable' 
way of reading them gives ^ novelty to 'thent, 
though! thought we had been perfectly acquainted 
wHh them before; they are read to us every day 
after breakfiist and supper, ten o'clock is the hour 
that geneniUy concludes them at both those times. 
After chapel we retire to our apartments, if a 
sunshine morning does hot tempt us abroad, and I 
urn employed in embroidering after a flower piece, 
or copying ^ angels from Carlo Maratti, not fron^ 
Arioslx>, I assurie you, for never I think wefre ideas 
60 little angelieal, or indeed so offensively absurd 
as his upon that subject. My English vanity is 
quite chained with the preference you give to 
Spenser*; however, tliere are eeitairily fine thingfe 
in Ariosto, if one does not consider them as be- 
longing to^ar ^ole. I am' told indeed this was tlie 
w£(y in which h6 writ. bis poem, in detached pieces 
just as the present humour, or sometimes any little 
burlesque aeciden^ 'Or persohal pique dictated a 
ctnio or an Episode td his various imagination ; in 
this view he is armost enterteiildng writer, but much 
injured surely, when set up as S(n epk poet^ and 
subject to rules he never thought of 

I think this distT^ssion is somethiqc; like one of 
his. I^et ^le return to my little domestic, history.- 
A principal figure in it, as .you must ]iav^ often heard 

me 
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By gay, is I^ Mpry Grey, if)|P |>^ 
^ur retir^ent con^oitabla 1# us, to all tjbe allure* 
Wnte of a gay town, aiid % new house. There is 
a sort of vanity io commQiiding one's fnends, but 
ind^d without her my ^ours would pass very 
heavily to whit they do now. In a morning she bu 
generally thf goodness to read to me, and we have 
just finisl^ TuUy's Qiffices, and begun Moli^re. Iti 
ttie af t^fnoon f rom about its beginning to be dark 
till six o clock, when all the family meet to read 
snug, we two amuse ourselves, by tbe exercise of 
walking in a large unfumbhed room, where some* 
times we have the advantage of moon-ligh^ and 
always that of conversation in that way, that makes 
,tiiis hour the most agreeable of the four and twenty. 
After seven, quadrille is called in a little to vary 
the objects of our attention from history and spin^ 
ning wheels, to aces black and red. Because I 
have said nothing of the time before breakfaM dO 
not imagine me iinmoderatoly lazy ; I iseldofn m% 
later than seven, and those hours are spent in read- 
ing ; Dr. Clef ke is one of .my morning author*, 
another very favouritie one is Epictetus, aod I am 
infinitely provoked that there is no traiislatbn of 
that part oi. his precepts which Arrian hte pre* 
served, and which I am vastly cufious to see* ; not 

* This waft the first hint of Miss Talbofs desire to see a 
translation of Epictctus, which afterwards hsdaded Mrs. 
-Carter to undertake that work, 

SO 
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io (3e*irchis k^ you probably t^ill bfe before tilii^timfc 
to see an end of this irameastjrftble Idng Letter; 
to which I will only add the assurance ef mf 
being, &fe. Sec. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTEE. 

Cuddesden, Dec. 27, 1743. 

We \nost gladly admit you, dear Misi 
Carter, a tiiird ih our moon-light walks, and I think 
myself seriously obliged to you for leaving evto in 
imagination the gay and cheerful engagements of 
Canterbury to accompany me in this retirement* 
I am sorry we have no music to heighten your idea 
of our amusements; but a sorro\^l truth it is, 
thatl have no sort of ear, nor any kind of genius 
thkt Way. This is hoi^iever a truth which I do nc>t 
"timiecessaf ify cohfess to all the Wortd^> and indeed 
Itiiibk ft too unsociable a thing td dissect from 
ahy rational entertainment that thef greater part of 
Ifee worid approves, and are fond of, so that I am 
really gi-own to love music out of deference to tl^ 
better taste of others. That you may not however 
think rae absolutely incapable of being fnoved with 
concord of saxet sounds^ and therefore break off 

all 
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Ckir coite$pondence with me, for fear I should 
engage you in treasons, plots, and all the dreadful 
things that Shakespeare is pleased to enumerate, I 
will own the having been highly delighted with 
several songs in Sampson, and especially with the 
choruses. I heard that oratorio performed this 
winter in one of the College Halls, and I believe 
to the full as finely as it ever was in town ; and 
having never heard any oratorio before, I was ex- 
tremely struck with such a kind of harmony as 
seems the only language adapted to devotion. I 
really caiinot hdp thinking this kind of entertain- 
ment must necessarily hare some cfrect in correcting 
4>r moderating at least tiie levity of the age ; and 
let an audience be ever so thoughtless, they can 
scarcely come away, I should think, without being 
the better for an evening so spent. I heartily wish 
you had been with me when 1 heard itf 
. I can imagine your mpmings happily spent in 
the.gtudy jou mention, and cannot but frequently 
lament ipy o^vn unhappiness in being confined to 
4^\\ iniperfipct translations of the noblest autlior|. 
':The translation of Livy that we are reading together 
;in a family way, is absolutely the most absurd thing 
I ever met with. The greatest sentiments clothed 
in the meanest words,, raise in one such a mixture 
of admiration and lighter, that I cannot, teU 
whether to be nio^t plpased or angry. The Samr 

fiite^ 
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rites (he told ud in the midst of a most iaterestiti^ 
nairation) fought for church and chimney^ &s^ the 
saying is. The Lucanians a parcel of RascalUonS 
run away in Querpo. Wardens of the Goldsmith's 
company at Rome, were what I believe nobody but 
our excellent translator ever thought of, nor did 
Livy, I imagine, when Roman Virgins and Matrons, 
Senators, and Heroes were his subjects, talk of 
sweethearts^ valets de ckambre, nor Dictator's 
lacquiesy or a thousand low expressions which I 
ijrill not teize you with, however they may have 
put me out of patience. 

I looked into Dr. Brown thfe summer ^hen I 
was so ill and out of spirits, that though I am 
convinced the book is an ingenious one, it left na 
ingenious impression on my mind. I have lafely 
met with a most dire disappointment that I must 
tell you- In one of the Bibliotheq^s;^' I i-ead an 
abstract of a little Italian book, written by M. 
Bandiera, Trattato degli studie delle donne, and 
was vastly pleased with the justice he seemed in- 
clined to do us, in asserting our^ claim t6 ^ome 
degree of understanding, and capacity for ' im- 
provement; already had I determined' to fe^nd for 
the book out of Italy on* purpose, when in the 
second part, he takes it into his head to forbid "our 
reading poetry, and dancing, ^a two entertalnii^ntii 
that of all others I have a passion for. After all, 

. ' I think 
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% think I miiat get tibe haoi^, iai4 UIo ju3t n^ 
Wich of it $u» suits my hmDO^r^ aQ4 npt wgxnj^ 
the rest 

Adieu I dear 'Miss Carter, &c. 



Mes. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Jan. 23, 1744. 

t • • • 

It is neither bu^in^ss nor, amMsement^ 
but a scruple that sometimes takes me about writing 
nonsense, which has prevented me, my dear Miss 
Talbot) from sooner answering your Letter. 

I was extremely diverted with your quotationsf 
from livy, the style very much resemjble^ that of a 
celebrated orator in this county ; who in the petitioq 
for the King before his sermon, prays for George, 
4ind family f His discourses, however, are generally 
in a more elevated strain, for he talks of, silver 
^ream fifing over the tops of ni^ifitainf, npd 19 . 
v^i^ fond of quo|;iqg the divine poet ji^ristoth. 

I do not doubt but you are per^tlj conver^axi^ 
lirjith this comet which is paying i^s a yisit» . ax]t<}' 
{)egi9S to make so fine^ appearance; ^otoft pf my 
Mquawtas\c9 k^h ^d my/splf, have bee»i y^ry 

i^si^ijOHii 
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•ssidaous in our attendance upon it, tlibugh to no 
great purpose, as we know but very Uttie of the 
matter. However we have as touch thi credit of 
it, as if we knew more ; and have heait! so l!nany 
observations and predictions of our uttering, whkh 
we never did utter, that it is to ui really a ve^ 
merry phcenomenon. 

Positively I do not know what to i*y to you, 
unless I tell you the sorrowful scrape 1 ha^ drawa. 
m^elf into, about love ; bless me, what lb\isiness 
had I to talk about things I know nothing about 1 
As my ill stars would have it, I happened to exj^ress 
great pity for people under these dolorous circam^ 
stances, which drew me into a dispute with an anta- 
gonist so violent, that she distributes the words of 
fool, nonsense, wilful obstinacy, &c. &c. w^ithout 
reserve, amongst the whole tribe of lovers, and 
asserts that all compassion for them is misapplied 
and ridiculous. Not content with the first engage- 
ment, she constantly attacks me every time I see 
her ; I am not yet quite a convert, but I believe 
out of mere indolence I shall at last give up the 
point, and leave all lovers to hang or drown them* 
selves as they think fit 

A very imprudent match which gave rise to all 
these debates, now gives place to the general con^*^ 
f ersation Qccasioned by the death of Sir John 

Hales, 
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Hal^'^, which you may have seen ,19 the iiewjiir 
'but probably not his character, which was mqst 
unaccountably singular : with an estate of ten or 
twelve; thousand . a year, he ha^ for a long Jtime 
ilmt himself up in a great house, without so much 
as a servant. His children were ncH: suiFered to 
tome near him, nbr any body else, for if ever he 
espied a hiiman being near the house, he imme- 
diately ratt and locked the door. To avoid biS; 
being seen or spoken to, the person who went to 
market'for him, found his orders in a note, in .a 
basl^ in the stable, which when filled was. re^ 
turned to the same place; the only conversible 
animals he had about him were six hogs almost as 
old as their master, whom he fed with great care^ 
The estate rpund his bouse which is in a very 
pretty situation, lies quite untenanted and ,unculr 
tivated, the horses and other cattle run quite wild» 
and in a state of nature, all over the grounds. As 
he bad lived, so he died quite alone, and was not 
discovered for some time after his death. At the 
change of affairs which soon took place, it is not 

- • . ... . , ' 

• Sir John Hales, Bart, whs the head of a Tery ancient and 
opulent family, settled in Kent for many generations. He 
was a Roman catholic, as his descendants Still are,* 'and his 
father Sir Edward, was created Earl qf Tenterden by R.James 
II, after his abdication. ^ Sir John died at his.seattiear Can^ 
tetbnry, where his great grandson Sir Edward still resides^ 

to 
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to be told the consternation and bitter wailmgs of' 
the ov/ls and bats, who had for so many years had 
quiet pdssdssien of several of the bfest roomd, who 
after having reposed for several years on down 
beds, and vdvtt cushions, are now by the un- 

loerciful heirs, turned adrift into the wide world to 

. ^ . .... 

sopk a; cold hardf lodging ia a hollow tree. 

;tKhasfe, v^'BSithe true. spring of Sir John Hale's 
strangp behaviour nobody can tell ; he was said to 
b^ ^a di^n of seniSQ. add letters, and sometimes did 
very g^nfueogiS) motions though in a strange way ; in 
most parl9 ^f bis: cliarac^r he wgJs a perfect mi- 
ssuitbrppi^.' Th^. e§t^ decefnds to his grandson, a 
veary ipretty young gentleman, who it is believed 
' wiUi iHake ;a -rtiudljfc better u$e of it . tlian his pre- 

decessor. The originality of tte character I thought 
w^>uld pjfitiaef yod, and citn only hope -I have not 
made ittoo long. • i * • • 

. As *I bekiwfe you a friend to: every, useful design^ 
I 'GOiild ntfl;. hf Ip. ccgjyiftg the , inclosed proposiils *, 
J^hieb;I;dp.ubt ni>t you. will jcead with that seriouf 
attenti», so weighty an affair demands. ' ' •: 

.•I. shall swn., shift my quarters to Dr. Lynch'% 
nrhere.i shall hope to have the pieawire of hearing 

from yjou, &c. * J - ; • 

/ . ^ .* . . . ' .' • ■ - . ' 

• Proposals for printing by stibscription " iThe wliole Art 
and Mystery of Punning," d:c. &c. Sec the new edition of 
Mrs.' Carter'^ works^ added. to her *' Memoirs/' Ps^gc 46^2 of 
)h€ iquarto edition. 

VOL. I, £ Miss 
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Miss TALBOT o^ Mits. CARTEK. 

^ Yox5 sent mc, dear jfeBss^ Garter, si^grand^ 

a scheme to consider 6f, tlmt I really thi^lt your 
eould not sooner expect an answer ; and ev«a after 
all this time taken for considiBtfetiofrj since I hav^ 
ifieither any of the ready made A^-it, (which I hope 
lo provide myself with mt ample s^^ci^ of, fey ^Siib^ 
sefibing ioi ttiree or four dozen s€«» of tfce (rSHirig 
Undertaking y oir n^ention) i^or cM be so h(^y 'M 
lo have any assistance fix>m» i*tt prdfes&orfeS' im 'ft«e 
!<;]^e4ches^ I ^all wa^^ saymgany thii^ faflkier cnrt 
the 'subject at pr^efiti 

C . I ^rvrite lyoij au stupid: Letter after a long, sienor^ 
for the sake of receiviag a lively answeti .Yoit 
canu^ think h^vormotli good your LettexB Ho ine^^ 
afidiftme <san do you no^ ha»rm > bia really tif I hfid 
writ ttf you id the humbur I wars some time a^d^ I 
must have datted it from tlie Ca^e of 'Trophiliiu&" - 
•: IrsteH iiQ^ troable you xirith towrt newil) lihoAgb 
^ haveJbikii argteat mkidto en<|uire fc^m y6b sosiac 
news of the comet and tlie fleet,^ both of which 1 
imagini^d ypur intimacy with the stars and^ sea- 
iyniph^ vta^t have givea you great information of j 
fe4it>{>^ep ajod. kutoicQce . Qiiite gpt the better of 



file ; Ml the bnght Mlf of fee yfeftlf k tfemlhg 
and I pfoiilise td iheild» 

Have you seen VdlMte'i Mefbp* j^et? d j^la^ 
pferfectly intferesting iii^ithcjut at eyllabte ttf tore id 
it However, though I am setisiiiie of lis merit) 
I am $0 atigry with Voltaire's French impertihfeiice 
iii the prefeee^ \there he falls stt onc^ on all ant 
pefformkttces^ in music, paintings or drkmatia 
poetry, and insists ttpch it that our tiation has ait 
utter incapacity for* succeeding in any of the three j 
that I own 1 did not read it unprejudiced ; and 
was most heartily' rejoiced on comparing it with 
MafFei*s, to find it fall ten thousand degrees short 
of the nobleness, the nature and simplicity of its 
ori^itikh If y&a observe, the character of Ergasto 
(the young Cresfonte,) is infinitely amiable and 
interesting in the Italian, while in the rrench yott 
are scarce any further interested for hito^ than aa 
you know him to be the hero of th6 play. 

To be sure you ha,ve long ago' read Tfie Plea- 
sures of the Imagination. I fancy that poeth must 
read with double pleasure in the cbuntiy, whefa 
one is surrounded with all the charming objects he 
describes. 1 am sure you could not btit he vefJT 
much entertained with it, there seemed to me to 
be a spirit and a beauty in it, that I have seldom 
inet with in modern poetry. But if yoii are for a 
good' Mber plee^ tkit has a great <ied of good 

X S sense 
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sense in it, 8«Mi -but few absurdities, pray read the 
play of Regulus *. The run of the town is against 
it, but whether it is ' the dullness of the poetry^ or 
the nobleness of the sentiments that makes fine 
(oiks disliko.itj I am unwilling to determine. 
t^ Here, I .am writing a volume,*' and the mwe I 
say, tlie more I find to say ; at this rate I shall 
©ever have done, unless I make an effort to break 
the charm, . and assure yosa lam, &c. . i 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 
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Lobdon, Me^ 10, 1744,; ) 

I COMPLAINED of my splenetick dispo^ 
silion to you, my dear Miss Carter, some time 
ago, for ' having prevented my writing to you, but 
it wiU npw be your turn to complain of the cOfi*- 
trary, since I am set down ih write to you jiist now, 
Because it is the only employment that suited mj* 
hiimour, and. a great djeal pleasantef than mv owii 
melancholy thoughts. Iii this disposition it would 
bfe a great consolation'td me, to know whaithad o'd- 
fcksioned the whimsical fit of spleen you complained 

bf, and if you have, not by this time' forgot what it 

^ • * • ^ • ♦ 

.^ ' . * A Tjagcdjr by W. Ilavard, publistod'in tkis.jaair^- . j 
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*v'as, pifay be charitable enough to gratity my 
curiosity. I promise you I wiU receive it with true 
sisterly candour, as I am so great a sufferer in that 
way myself, and I think nobody can be so, more 
directly against theiic conscience than I am, foV I 
da not believe any body was ever more thoroughly 
versed in the theory of cheerfulness, or more con- 
vinced of the duty. Indeed I have no notion that 
any body can be seriously in the spleen ; I think a 
very little serious reflection enough to set .lite andl 
all its concerns in a very different light from that in 
which fancy places it upon every little vexation; 
But almost every body is subject to a sort of. waking 
dreams of misery. The exact contrast of those 
fine gilded castles ia the air, which we visionary 
people are perpetually building. It is one of theset 
aad dreams which sends me to seek comfort in your 
company this afternoon. I had been meditating 
long on the ilhaess of the best friiend I have in th'^ 
^orld, and it had east a gloom over every idea : 
w hat would else have entertained my fancy, had a 
cloud thrown over it. 

. By good Inck I was prevented finishing ifty 
Letter, and can no^r end it in a gayer tone, anid^ 
' talk a little " like folks of this world,*' not that 
the folks of this world talk wise enough, to maM^ 
pae very fond { think of imitatiug tbem^. I. am 
really weary of the town topics of copyerjBation, 

which 



»)^ich are all run thiougl) at every visit, ^ $ihaU 
cliapge them lyith pleasure for thp discourse of hayr 
pakiag and harvest. 

Jhe author of the Pleasures of Imagination, is 
f ne Dr. Akenside *j 9^ very ypung man, and was 
;^:hea 1^ >vrit it |>ut eighteen. 'Tis well we haye 
spn^ ntw genius'9 rising apong us, popr Mn 
J^opej is ip a very declining way, and not likely to 
iq hpoor tq our ccHintry much longer. You as^c if 
I min^ pplitics ; there was a time when I attended 
IP t|)fiip f:i^t]:eniely, and thought I should have heen 
tp blai99 tf the affairs* of Europe had stood still 
Ifom my qeglefit of tbein. At present I give only 
jU9t |. ^anee fit the glopsny side of things (and sure 
^ 4re«idf|il glopmy pne it i^) and thew sit down in 
fpett flWetpejs, rejoicing I have netlaipg to do to 
«piV|i4?^ pf i^ PQ^ would imagine every body 
ifm^ ift tji? Qi^ne easy way of thipking, for what- 
fW yop fpll(s on tlie sea cp^t may suftb from 
Iq^eign pp dpi^f;^ enemies ive hQre talk of nothing 

Itut bal^ and otfts^uerades. 

1 This celfbrttcid yoom w«i pafalished in this ye»r 1744 ; 
l^^t Akentj^^ wa« bofn in 1791 » fo tbi^t be vas now in his 
t^en^y«third y^r. It is npt known from wh^t i^^thority Miss 
Talbot asserted that b^ was oply eighteen yfz,Ts pf ag.e \vhca 
lie wrote it 

t He died in little more than a fortoight after ; May 10» 

There 



Tkcre is a young Venetiaa herx?, wife, to the 
Venetian ambassador^ who is Jaighly delighted with 
English 'fiberty^'aad flies about Bjee"a'bir4 just 
escaped frona a cage^ she is little more than cix^ 
teen, extremely pretty, and having beeu bred up 
in aU ttie simplicity of a convent, says every thing 
that comes ii;Kt9 iier l^ead wkh^ut the ieas^ ajt,. m^ 
fiimisbe^ »iueh amusiement to all the couiK. 

Yoi| ii^ult me for never talking npnsense; |. 
hdive written all t^is long ]Letter tp sh^w y.au th^ 
your insuk was iU grounded. And as fo;r laughing,. 
I think it one of the greatest privileges of h^maia 
tiature, and make uf e of it as often as ever it comes 
in my w^y : I am glad to liear it is ^q o&en iq 
^our^s ; the beipg abl9 to ima^ne those one wishes 
well to, happy and cheerful, is next to the ^uig 
so oneseI£ Eest y^ merry, I ^19 gobg is^ th^ 
spirit of self-denial to buy a moderate fan, while 
4ill the fashionable world are displaying &ns pf two 
yards wide, fuid every |me ]lady measur^sf her 
genius, by the lepgtb of this gputeel -r-^ I an» 
AS much at a lo$s lor e^ phrase, as yo4 was fo^ % 
tfioule, miean tin:^ Urn cw!^ ^4^? so ^ifsi} I ^f^ 
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M»s. GARTER TQ Mis8. TALBOT, 

Peal ^ Jiizy 24, fo^^. in the n)orning. 

I HAVE a strong inclination, dear Miss 
Talbot, to visit you like an apparitfon at this un- 
reasonable hour, which I may safely indulge as it 
will do you no harm, for I may talli to you as long 
as I please, without any danger of -disturbing your 
slumbers, or depriving you of an agreeable dream. 

1 thought myself infinitely obKged to yoir for 
your Letter, though' I- feel some little scruples about 
answering one part of it, for as there ar,e but very 
|few people in the "world to whom I M^ould so un- 
willingly appear in a ridiculous light^ 'tis very odd 
I should acquaint you with a folly, which I have 
had prudenca enough to conceal from all the world 
besides. However if you can have any curiosity 
about so insignificant a person as I, it will give me 
pleasure"tO* gratify it, and laugh at me as much as' 
jou think proper, if you will laugh by yourself. 

Tbe splenetic fit of which you* enquire tlie cause, 
was occasioned by some apprehensions,, that a 
person for whom I Jiave a great love was going to 
jje quarried ; and as I have read in a book, that 
people M'hen they marry are dead and buried to uHl 
former at^ci^mems ; I could |)ot th|nk of resigning 
> ''** afrien^-' 
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ft friendship-whic&^conslitutes some of the brightest 
intervals of my life, without a very. seVere uh6asi-»^ 
ness ; for to converse with her*ihM:hte dall, fbftnal, 
indifferent way of a common acquaintance; was a 
change I could not think of with any degree o.f 
temper. Now you have set me uponrthe^iiistory of 
ihy own nonsense, arm yourself with patience/ foi" 
you must hear it out in all its ' instances, one of 
which was, that I might have been freed in a minute 
from the pain which this groundless suspicion gave 
me, if I had told her of it; but a certain* vile obr^ 
stinacy which I endeavoured to persuade myself 
was a laudable pride, prevented my asking her any 
questions, and I detested the thoughts of getting 
piformation by any more indirect means, so unless 

she had penetration enough to di3c6ver my uneasl- 

• • , «• 

ncss, and so much good-nature as to deliver me from 
it, I should have wrought myself into a firmlleliei 
that the affair Avas quite certain; arid by this tinie 
you might have heard of my being run wild into a 
wood, and hopping about from tree to tree 'like a 
sq^uirrel, and feedjng on nuts and acorns. Whetfier 
you will laugh at, or pity me most for' this strange 
delicacy of friendship i cannot tell, but as I have 
50 honestly confessed all my weakness, I hope yoii 
will have the charity to give me your advice how to 
^onquer it, against the calamity should;^ as it will 

in 
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m ill probaMUty ^omc timt or o|ber, b^&l ine m 

4i» I '^m^^^ you 9re by ^13 time in the country, 
I cppgratM^tfi you o» the fine weather, wl^icb is so 
Bi^^^^ tq m^kfi )t ^gri^^ble. !( hope you ^re 
Iperfectiy i^Ue to ^U the charms of a South West 
wjnd, whifh 9ur^l^ blows from Paradise, an4 brjngs 
^jth it all |;h^ f wei^iss of ^ gardoi of £dep. I 
^h^U long tpt hear some account of your rural 
9mu$em^t£r i for my own part I am at present en* 
£9ged in ^ ?ery e^g^r, an4 I may add a viplent 
|>ar$uit of health. I get up at four, read for an 
hour, then set forth a walking, and without vanity 
J may pretend to be one pf tl)e best walkers of the 
«ge> I bad at iirst engaged three or four poor souls 
to ^eir sorrow in this^ ambulatory scheme, and \\& 
not to be told the tracts of land we rambled over ; 
iHit I happen to be much too volatile for my suffer"^ 
tng fellow-tiaveliers^ who come panting and grumb- 
ling at a considerable distance, and labor i^long 
like Christian climbrog up the hill difficulty^ till at 
length they quite sink into the slough oj^ despond. 
(Have you ever read " Pilgiims Progress r") I often 
divert myself by proposing in tiie midst of rny walk 
to C9I) at plaeps a dozen miles o|f, to hear the 
universal squall they set up, that I injte^d to be tlie 
4eath of them.. Terrible are the desaip^ions tha^ 
they give at our return, of the miscliiefs occasioned 

by 
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by my impetuous rapidity, tbftug^ I pbtfSt I do 
^ot know of any harm I have done, except p^Uifig 
up a few trees by tbe roots, parrying off tH^, ^aiU 
of a windmill, and over-setting iialf a dOK^i^ 9trag^ 
gling cottages that stood in my way. 

My sister hsis desined to be excised goiqg mth 
me any more, till she has learnt to fly, apd anQthar 
of our troop sent me w<H'd last night she coiald pot 
possibly venture, as our last walk had absolutely 
dblocated all her bones ; so I have nd)ody to depend 
en now but my youngest sister, who is as strong as 
a little Welch hoi*se ; so she trudges after me witU 
great alacrity, and promises never to torsake me if 
I should walk to the North pole. As we . daily 
improve in this peripatetic way of living I propose 
to do myself the pleasure of breakfasting %vith yoit 
some morning in Oxfordshire, from whence I shall 
proceed to dine with Miss Ward in London^ drink 
tea with Miss Lynch in Canterbury, and dream of 
you all the same night at DeaL 

I don't know what to say to you next^ foK I aw 
quit^ weary of talking pf myself, unless I enter- 
tain you with the sweetly flowing syllables of 
Kietknskij JVUkousti^ Lamayski, Sec a set of 
Polish officers who were taken by an Eiigli^h matt 
of war, and bnaught prisoners here. I have often 
seen them, for they caa find nobody to unden^tand^ 
or converse with them here but my father* Ti| 

quite 
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qititi *di vetting to hear what ar confusion of Ian* 
guag€s there is among them. One talks I^tin, 
another- Frenehj a 'third -Polish, a fourth high 
Q^tch,' aad a fifth ^ori^thing that sounds like no 
language at all. But what, entertained me most^ 
was to he^F'One 6i them who is a great disputant, 
talk for a considerable time.abbut religion in French, 
to -a p^son who understood not one word of the 
language, and she making replies and quotations 
in Finglish, Avhich he understood just as little ; so 
no doubt tlie discourse tended much to the edifica* 
tion of both. I was going to say a great deal more 
to y€«5 but luckily my sister came in and told me» 
whoevei' I was writing such an unmerciful Letter 
to, would never have patience to read it ; so I e'en 
follow her admonition, and conclude, &c. 
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Misp TALBOT TO Musu CABTKR. 

' Cuddcsdcn, Jw;ze27, 1744. 

• ■ »■ 

I iiopu you are sensibly, my dear IMisa 
Carter, that I have taken due time to consider what 
consolatory ' advice 1 can give you, in case the ca-r 
lamity you seem so apprehensive of should happen, 
and your unfaithful friend forsake the society of us. 

spinsters, 



spiBsters. I really know no 'better e^pedieat liiati 
tliat you should be beforehand with her,, sii^ce J 
have always pb^rved that the people who^ set out 
upon a journey, are mpch less aflfectedat p^rtingj 
|h%n thgise who stay on in tlie same situatioi;^ with- 
out »jtiy variety of xi^v objects to d^spd their me* 
laqcholy.' 'By ,this meauj you .will make sijfr^of ^n 
ii^separaj^le ^lienid, since. I .have ,rcad w;\ a \^k 
(Dayid. Sift^ple^ by naa^e) ^hat ft real.frieofl is §nlj 
to be found in tb^t sta^. , Iif you do not lik^ t^j^ ^ 
seUeme,^ you ^jiustrjluij^ RopiaA « catholic, and gfl 
into a jQOnve^, whefc you may bayq a whgl^ 
sisteffbqpd; of, fr^ijk^ s^cl^ided from the rest of t^^ 

. .,lf tJ^tpj.9J?<4ld<ies.fl«>tsukyou^^ qiy 

dear Mifis. G^ft^^ ,vv^ p^iust e'en .Ipwer our ide^^^f 
fri6ndji4>ipiJiQ tbc^itch (^ qpmmpnjlife, and be jccwjj 
*ept^3wi|hiQYiagt)a5d.^&teppiing p^.^^ple *cpnstantiy 
^nd ai&H^tiiio^^telyA; a^^idi a . variety , ^^^ thw^rtm^ 
jawkre^td J circumstances, ^ th^t ff^rbid all possibility 
qf ^RSJiiiog our liveg together. Let people in such 
a $it^);ioa be.glad that they have known epough of 
one another to make affection mutual, and then let 
i^rn le^v Uie' complete enjpymQnt of it,, as in^ 
consistent with such a world as this., and accon)-* 
j^dat^ t^mselyqii ]^,thej)erverae changes of a 

y^fyi^ig Jf?v wjlh, ^^ much; calM?n53§^ and pbUo; 
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s6phy as thasfe chatigfei* *ere pef haiSs rtieafit to per-* 
feet lis in. 

I fiavfe riot prtacheid otot liiy f bitty iriintites yet^ 
have I ? Aks ! Alas ! rfoes riot riiy entering so very 
deeply and seriously into this subject^ \6ok as If I 
had been k good deal touched with it myself? Orie 
bf my most favourite, most amiable friends had 
been married for several years, and I experience 
that the difference of eircumi^tarices make m alte^ 
ration in the ease and frequency of our seeing on^ 
kiiother, which robs me of the gayest, happiest 
inomfents I ever erijoyed. But our taction for one 
anbther contirtues the same it ever was; drid iddeed; 
if ever so many people instead of one had a right 
^' share* it tvith me, I should fee} riot the kast 
jealousy, a^ I ha^e rio notion of monopolies in 
fKendship; and provided people love me with i^iri- 
cerity, in the ihoderate degree I deserve, they art 
welcome to \&/e as^ many iriore as they please, fefld 
Only furfiish me with so niany iriore objecta of 
Affection. • I see her happy,- I see her act beCDm'^ 
iti^y in her station, ive sometihies lament thie di*^ 
tante that it puts, between iis, but are upott the 
^ole niighty reasonaWe pc6ple, and very well m^^ 
tisjfiefd that every thing ^oiild be as it is. 
• tVett bat ill this white yon have nev^ wdkedl 
bv6r tor brealdTast witir mei iii yt^nt driven l^aguH 

boots 
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boots that ytm stem to have borrt)\i'ed out of the 
I aiiy Tales, As for your sister V\] put a fbrfce on 
itiy inclinations it she comes along wiih yow, And 
not admit her; for it wduld be havfi^g no spirit ai 
all not to resent sucli' an injury as she did lu^ ih 
putting an end to your Letter when yoa waH do tfrfett 
inclined to prdong my entertainment Kowevef 
npiyn your icftercession I may prbbably relent, if 
you promise not to i oot up any of my belotrett cllns 
in your way hitlier. Th^y furnish me thi:» hot 
summer with such an agreeable shade, that I 
should be unpardonable to part with them sa easily^ 
evefrfof ail hour spent in your compsiy. *BSti33h 
their shelter I converse with a variety of authora^ 
and pass ai^ay the time in an luausing indolence, 
beginning my day some two hours later dian you 
do^ and' living through tlie whole of it with a dulU 
ness of temper, ill suited to those inspiring beauties 
which Summer diffuses atll ^rotmd: ' 

^bert att times \<^hen everi the ftiSghificence bf 
fhe sky, the fair eittensions of a tfowcry latt^n, tt(t 
V^dare of iJie groves, tht harmony of nrt-kf sbuhdi; 
ittd th^ universal fragrance of the bdmy df^ strike 
ttd with ho agreeable senslaktion^, 

^ \Vfaat dti^ of tl^eir sweetness those Uossoite beguil^^ 
7^ ibMiow^ these dsii»k*» Wfay 6% they not smite i^ 

nothing 
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nothing surely but the ungvateful p^rverseoess of 
one's own humour. This reflection throws human 
happiness in a most mortifying light If thesp 
most beautiful^ most innocent enjoyments, are. so' 
very imperfect, so sadly unsatisfactory,, where 
^hall the fugitive be found ? There only where, ij 
^hall.no longjer be fugitive. or, uncartain.^. . You. see 
I am in a sermonizing humour, and dP ^:hat I, will 
I fall into the. 5^1p every mon^ent , Adieu! I ^y\\\ 
no, longer trusl myself with the pen> &c ; 
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Deal,Vtt/y'SOJ 1744/ 






I Hbpii,,AayjdQ^ j\Ijss»Talbot,. you wiU 
not -again- thinly jl^daecessary toJiipit joursjclf cto^the 
teem,, of 'thirty njiuutes, for really you -app not om 
di those orators .ydbtom I could wish confined 40 a 
Clepsydra-. ,1 CQuid with the most pleasing attenc 
tion listen to such discourses as yours, " fi'om mora 
to noon, from noon till dewy eve ;" especially when 
you pi^ea^ch -only jpur own doctrine; for ajs toDarid 
Simple, ^tboogh-J r^^pect a gFea4:4nany of hwtopi- 
nions) I am somewhat inclined to be heterodox. 
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&ot that t am ^oing to trouble you wMi tny reasons, 
for dissenting from him, which I have at this pre^^t 
sent time of writiiig totally forgot, but hc^e you. 
will believe they are right good ones« << 

As for yout second scheme I am utterly forbid to^ 
think of it, from an extraordinary tenderness to the 
safety of itty' person, as. I do not find you have 
mentioned aiiy. expedient how t shpuld avoid break'*; 
ing my iieck^ which I believe would- catainly follow 
niy ever getting within side of them, ffNr *' libera k> 
naqui et vissi, et morr6 sciolta/' I am somethiogj 
too volatile to live for ag^s ^' in shady cloystersr 
mewed;" a scheme veiy inconsistent with my prin^ 
eiples, who am soreal a friend to universal liberty^ 
that I make a scruple of keeping birds in a cs^^ 
and did but last week r^use the ^er of a very mu- 
sical linnet 

Bat now, dear Miss Ta^ot, it is time for me 
most gratefully and sincerely to thank you for the 
serious part of your Letter, wl^ch I hope will con« 
tinbute to make me wiser and better: of which to 
my sorrow there h aj^ndant need^ I must how<r 
ever in justice jto.^i^self te)l you it was not from a 
contracfapd principle of o^nopolizing a p^on who 
t think possesses every cupi^ble qu^ity^ that gave 
me the uneasiness X troubled you with ; for her fa«» 
vottrites always become mine^ and could I flatter 
myself the case would be parallel to wji^t you de** 

^n- F »crjj)ei 
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sefibe, I coiildbear it with t(^crableitran(}£»fli^? 
but I am persuaded it^wo^ild be quite di&ir£atJi 
At all cveiitSy be that as it imy;. .your ackice/ii» 
equally good, and I>sfaali pay a'lnticixgreatei^ xe^ 
gardio it;* thl^ af it "i«saft dictated bySeneoavor 

' I tnibke; nfif ^oiifed but ^ou have residv^/**, as I 
have to fto great pfe(r|)Ose you will think^^ ^slfairiy 
ttmfess'I hav6'Ao ctear idea what one" half -^fvit^ 
meafis: whltfk> I -can understand^ of it- extnemcily 
^Jdsiscs fliej 'biit possibly its being" beyted* j^ 
teskihot' my comprehension lii^ the caiufee that some? 
parts ofthe^book appear entirely visionaryy and 
i^re- like the fgKtterlng' confusion of »adiv«ly^ima-^ 
gioalion; thin «ai][y k^ular system of distinct uea^ 
aoaiDg. Pray -wbat is* your opinion of. tar^water? 

As I am as perfect a Hamadryad as you caa 
pod&ibly be,* I should pay' the -utraoait defenenoe'to 
ycMir favouiite trees. I hope! by this time, .. the fair 
face: of the . (S^etttioQ has xdooftrered all its phacsns^ 
and. that you are. no longer irnseasible to tb^ -beau*^ 
ties of ,a seaioh .when jevdry sense and every heart 
18 joy- -Wliere indefN^yfefclow the' stars shall happi- 






*'*' By "Bisiiop' feerkcfcy, of whoriv Popi? says with more thait 
hiSnisual troth ;of cbarttc^ii diiut'iie p.bssessed ^'^DT^ry virUieT 
ij^d^r be^^/\ T4i^:JPg|<^niOftf ai^ €€c<$Qtrk wprk Avas .gr»& 
published i^^.tfei? ypan . ,,:;,.. , „ , 
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ttess be found, if it flies from a mind like your's! 
If I might venture to dispute any point with you, 
who understand tevery thing so much better than 
my$elf, I should be inclined to philosophize a little 
with you upon this melancholy reflection. Give 
me leave however, dear Miss Talbot, most sin- 
t&elfto ^khylyan m&y very sddom, if it were. 
possible net^r, feel any stronger argumeaft against 
human 'happiness than such aH accidental 'flagging 
©f the spirits as' an hour's enlivening converiBiition, 
or a hundred varied amusements might iea'sily ^cdn-^ 
quer. These transient fits of oscitatioriy ^nd itiac 
tivity, are perhaps no mb^e thaii • a necessary ^ re- 
laxation to the mind, and serve to qiiickeu ii^ fa- 
culties to a more lively sensation of- returnifig pifea- 
&ur^. » • . in ' \\ ^ 

I am 'greatly inclined to be an advocate for Ae 
happiness of human life, and you will allow niy 
Opinio A to be tolerably impartial, • when I tell you^ 
that I am at this moimeht talking in do^rnright cdn* 
tradiction to what I feel, however ■ ** luckily for 
' you, die want of - a frank puts an end to my Bpeod'*- 

lations, for I believe all the philosophy I m^ht utter* 

» 

in another sheet would not be worth sixp^nee' to^ 
yoii^ so adi^u ! &c. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

' 4 

CuddeseJen, Sept. f , 1744. 

At length, dear Mi^ Carter, I have 
47roke the sleepy charm in which indokfice has kept 
me, et me Yoici, mademoiselle, k itQUxe service. 
How. have you done thi» age, how have yoa amused 
yourself? what have you read^ what have you writ? 
and what kind of speculations have you been en* 
gaged in? 

Have you read the new Fables, writ in the manner 
of Gay, but I think more agreeably? they are 
really vciy pretty. Dr. Young has now I suppose 
done with his- " Night Thoughts,*^ he has given us 
we for every night in the week. J do not know 
whether yoo critics and fine folks will allow them 
to be poems*} but this I am certain of, that they 
are ^excellent in their kind,, though they may be of 
a kind peculiar to themselves. He shews us the 
Muse in her ancient dimity,, when she inhabited 
temples, and spoke an immortal laq^age, long be- 
ifipre. sing-song came into being*. 

You 

» 

^ Vikh TBSptet to Dr. Yoong'i poetry, Mrs. Carter, as will 
be tevB, agreed with Miss Talbot; but the Editor has heard 
Mrs. Carter say that sh« was nuich disa|)ppiiitcd in his eonver- 



-You .ask my opinion of tar-water, as if you 
Icnew how great a quack I am in my neighbour- 
hood, I have not however ventured to try it on iny 
poor neighbouns, though by what I can learn of i^^ 
it is very good if properly applied. 

'Tis very hard I think the good roan, who pub- 
lished his opinion of it from no other motive than a 
general benevolence, should be so vilely abused 
for it, as be has been by various paltry scribblers. 
jBut their abuses are supportable; the thing not tp 
be borne is their spirit of panegyrising, which h^ 
pursued the ashes of Mr. Pope so unoiercifuUy, 
that I could almost eocpect a satire from the other 
world to lash them for it Seriously it b a morti^ 
fying thing to s^ we have nobody among us that 
can, or that will write any thing tolerable to honour 
the memory of such a man. 

There is something towards the end of your Letter 
that gives me real uneasiness, as it mentions your 
own being in low spirits, at the very time you was 
giving me excellent advice against indulging them. 
However, J hope we both easily i-e^over from the 

•altoiu It appealed to h^ lights trifling, and full of punt. 
The last part of this < character might have, been exbected. 
The Quaint expressiona and tendency to wit, even in his most 
•eribus and affecting compositions, would naturally lead tQ 

pla^iog upon wordis in cheerful and easy discourse. 

.» - - - • 
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glooiwy fit (which a thousand little incidents throw 
fine 'into now and then) because we are both I 
telj^ve very right in our theory, and equally ad- 
vocates for the happiness of huiirian life. One 
may allow it I think to be greatly an overbalance 
to its sufferings, and yet find it at the best so tri-r 
flmg and imperfect as dot to be more attached to 
It, than gratitude and patience dictate, who by the 
way oblige us to a much more cheerful iand con- 
tented enjoyment of life,' than many serious writers 
are apt to attend to, 

I do not kriow whether I ever asked you how 
you liked Madame de S6vign6's Letters. I anl ab 
present much entertained M^th them. ' There aref 
$ix volumes in French, two only of which are very 
prettily translated by an ingenious man who is 
since dead; and who took them from a spurious 
imd imperfect edition. I wonder nobody has ever 
Undertaken these, though they would require a 
good many notes, and a very elegant turn of ex- 
pression, 

I have been talking of books all this while, and 
perhaps you may be more in a humour to hear of 
thegayeties of a hoi^se'race, which I have lately 
partaken with as much life and giddiness as if I 
loved or cared for nothing else. Even yq^ woulc^ 
have been pleased to see such a collection of pretty 
voiRen as onv baU'-room was filled with: and as it 
* 7 tt 



i&'gaaerallyist set of neighbours, ivhfl i|ieet thpr^ 
and we of this county are good k^ni^ Qf socifible 
folks, you cannot easily cpqpeive any thi^g,.jnoi:f 
lively and good-tempered. I add thi§ that you may 
see I converse .with the living as well, as the dead*: 
and jftow that you liiay not die tjhat saddest of alj 
deaths, mourir d'ennai, I will conjclude. I forgof 
to say that the Bishop pf Oxford desires jou ml\ 
for the future. enclose your. Letters to him, that I 
may not be cheated qf iny fourth side -^ . . 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. 

( 

Deal, Oct. 9, 1/44. 

I CAN give no very entertaioi^ answer^ 
dear Miss Talbot to your pbliging^ enquiries after 
my .proceedings, which will furnish but a dull his- 
tory, for I seldom remember to have passed. n)y 
time so disagr^ably as these .last two montlis. I 
h'4i.ve had vile head-aches which have confined mo 
most days for soiae hours to ^uch a liteli^s state of 
Jaineantise as might have appeared sufficiently mor- 
tifying to me, if I Imd not felt a more sensible paia 
^0m the sad apprehensions, of losing one of my 

best 



best friends by the small-pox ; this with a cotistafit 
su' cession of illness in our own family, has left 
tne but little leisure for that variety of employments 
which amusie me agreeably enough at another time. 
Indeed I canqot tell when I shall be able to get into 
my former track again, for this long confinement 
has rendered me so extremely plodding and stupid, 
that I begin to fe^r all my gay whimsical ideas, 
now I am tolerably fit ease, will dwindle into a sober 
relish for comfortable life, I don't know that for 
this week I have formed any one scheme but what 
has been entirely practicable, or said or done any 
one thing thsi^t people could either be offended or 
pleased witht It is not to be de3cribed bow per« 
fectly muzzy I look, nor what a strange fondness X 
have lately acquired for dumplings. Nay, I am sc> 
far gone, that 1 much question whether instead of 
keeping pay senses awake with an enlivening supper 
on green tea, I could not with very solemn satis* 
faction regale myself upon lambs wool, or wigs 
and ale, and get very quietly to sleep by eight 
o'clock without the interruption of a single dream. 
In short, n^y dear, pastle building seems to be ut<* 
terly at an end, and instead of lioaring in the air a^ 
yolatU« as a sky lark, I shall soon be reduced to 
waddle upon earth like a fat goose t dear Misil 
Talboti liave compas3ion on my deplorable case, 

an4 
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and help me to remove this vis inertiae, wl^ch has 
liaid hold on all my faculties, by the most e&ctoal 
means in the world, a letter from you,> winch will 
certainly give me one of the most enlivening and 
happy sensations I am capable of receiving, and I 
hope entirely raise me from this bathos of dullness, 
and 9et m^ a flying again with so much alacrity tha]( 
'—Sublime feriam sidera vertice*. 

Well but after all, J have forgot I must say 
something about books ; I have not seen the new 
Fables you mention, unless they are a collection of 
son^e which were first printed separately by ime 
Mr. Grevil, and which I thought extremely pretty. 
Pour ies lettres de Madame de Sevign6 elles m'oiat 
toujours <:harm^es. On y trouve tout ce qu'il y n 
de poli, et de spirituel dans la langue Fraoj^cnse. 
Jl me semble aussi qu elles donnent aussi un por« 
trait tr^s naturel du coeur de Tauteur^ qui a vrai 
dire, k quelques ^^gards vaut mieux que sa t&te^ 
9ur tout quand elle parle de la religion doQt eUe M 
forme des ide^s assez ridicules. £tes vous, Ma^ 
deipoiselle, du sentiment de ces gens, qui s^en** 
puyent tant de cette affection outr6 qaaile t^moigne 
pour sa lille, ou croyez vous avec moi^ que cest 4 

t '* Above the crowd I |hen shall rise 
^4(1 (ouch with ipftj head the skies/* 

pun(ombe'$ Horace, Pook !• Ode !• 
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cctte seule circonstance que Ton doit la plus part 
des beautes de son esprit? C est dommage qu'on 
n'ait pais conserve ies reponses de Madame Grignan. 
La vivacit6 de la m^re auroit fait un contraste fort 
agjr^able avec la froideur de la fiUe. Pour la tra- 
duction de ces lettres, jecrois qu'on y reussiroit 
fort mal. II y a un infinite de tours dexpression 
qui dependent entieremeut du genre de la langu© 
Frani^oise et feroit une fort mauvaise figure dans la 
notre. 

I think I am next to proceed upon Dr. Yqung, 
who well deserves the beautiful encomiums you 
give him, I really regret there are no more tljan 
seven nights in a week, instead of exclaiming as I 

beard a lady vi^hen she ^vas told of a fifth 

*^ What will that man never have done complain- 

• But as greatly as I admire this book, and as 
trifling as most of the criticisms on it appear^ I 

cannot help making one objection ^I'hat the 

author has given too gloomy a picture of /life, and 
too bad a character of mankind, who, upon the 
whole, I am much inclined to believe are a much 
better set of beings than some moralists, from a 
partial view, think proper to represent them. Indeed 
this melancholy turn of thought riins through all of 
Dr. Young's writings, but in no where so^uch as 
in what he calls his " True Estimate of Human 
:. . •'. Life," 
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Ltfe,'^ one of the most sombre pieces surely that 
ever a spleaetic imaginafioHi dreti^; 

I imagine you have seen the Life of Savage*i 
and Letters from Felicia to Charlotte. I am told^ 
but I have not seen it, that Mr. Warburton has 
wrote something against the Pleasures of Imagink' 
tion ; it must surely be a strange rage of criticism, 
that would driv6 him to quarrel with one of the 
most beautiful, and as far as I can judge, the most 
Unexceptionable poem m our language. What 
can h^ have said against it? I must not forget to 
ask you too whether you can satisfy my curiosity 
who was the author of a Vision Inscribed to IMn 
Pitt, on his translatibn of Virgil, tvhJch I was ex-f 
tremely pleased with. 

I am very much obliged to the Bishop for his 
polite attention, and hope you have armed yourself 
with patience to wade through this fourth side. 

■ 

You are certainly in the riglu that I should havQ 
been pleased with such an agreeable sight as you 
describe your ball-room, and I would have divested 
myself of all national prejudices, to make a fair 
comparison between the pretty ladies of Oxford^ 
shire and those of Kent, who really make a very 
charming appearance at a Canterbury assembly. 

• This was Dr» Jolmson's Life of Savage, thjsA jHst t)Ub- 

To 



To my great grief we are going to lose om of our 
most celebrated beauties, Miss Bethia D'Aeth *, (I 
believe you know something of her) who is going 
entirely to leave thb country, which will deprive 
zne of some very happy hours in her company, and 
ber of one of the most delightful situations in the 
world, which she quits with great regret Indeed, 
the softness of her temper, and the elegant tura 
of ber mind and understanding, are much better 
suited to the poetical pleasures of Knolton Grove, 
than the hurrymg diversions of a noisy town ; she 
always put me \n mind of that line of Narcissa — 
$0^ melancholy, 3cc. kc. But I forget while talk- 
ing on a subject that delights me, you have beeq 
tired an hour ago. Assui^ yourself, &c. &cC. 
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Mjss TALBOT TO Mas. CARTER. 

Ikdeed, dear Miss Carter, if you will 
persist in quoting Latin to me, I must insist upon 

* Daughter of Sir Thomas D'Aeth, of Knolton, Bart^ 
She was married first to Herbert Palmer, Esq. and secondly 
to Lieut. Col. Cornan. To this lady Mrs. Carter addressed 
the poem, written in this year, wWph >cgin$ '♦ Say 4cat Be- 
Chia," IkCf 
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h that ybu wirite your Letters in a larger haiid; fot 
as I am obliged to apply to the Bishop of Oxford 
before I can understatid them^ it is highly neces-" 
sary they should be in some degree visible^ 

To be serious, I thank you for a most agreeable 
Letter, though the beginning of it gave me a good 
deal of pain to find you had been in such a me^ 
lancholy way. By this time you feel the high joy 
of ease after pain> and peace after anxiety^ the 
highest indeed human nature is capable afj except 
just when it is taking a flight to the stars, upon the 
wings of some sublime speculation, and I dare say 
before this time your goose is metamorphosed inta 
an eagle, and has taken very marty such ethereal 
journies, while I, poor mortal, alas for me! am 
chiefly conversant in the price of flax, and the dif- 
ferent merits of my spinsters* At least, I can fly 
no further than plain English will help me, (for as 
for French and Italian, they certainly do not raise 
one's speculations, though they vary them very 
agreeably,) but they rather serve to waft a butter* 
fly over a gay parterre, than to assist even a lark in 
ascending; however, while Mr. Pascal is extant in 
French, this censure should rather be confined to 
the soft Italian* 

Pour les Lettres de Madame de S^vign^, je 
trouve comme vous qu'il n'y a rien de plus agr6able 
ni de plus interessant que cette tendresse matemelle 

dont 



iddttt cliaque feu'ille est remplie* Mai* je Uouva 
uassi qu'eile en faisoit ti'op. absoluraent le bonheur 
et te.malheur de j5a vie; que son a.ttacbeaieiit ^toit 
trop vive pour un mofxiQ auasi papaager que c§Uii 
cij que ses-momeoa^toient imp ocGi;p^& p^v des 
teadres souvenirs^ Qt des regrqts.yains. et inutilesi 
KiaiB diins tout celi m^me }\ y a ui>e bean^ ini^ 
mitabte. £t ces g^ns si aimable et qui ]^'aimoient 
si p^taitement^ ne trouve^ yoij^ pasqu^ souvenfc 
lis passoient ensemble d^s beupe^s itr^s desa^^a|;)les»' 
tfliis .afoieat de^ hurnj^ur^ ^ dieg bisarr-eriei. Je 
Be sais, . Mademoisdelle, fi <:eli vous frappe comsote 
Mioi, jft ny trouve riei> de desa^vantageuse pour 
Madame dcS^vigrve nisa.fiUe; mab jy trouve par-^. 
feiterhent d^peinte i'irap^rfection . de toute society 

; If I run on. so, you will.tbinb me as- gloomy aa 
good Dr;- Young; but let locrvindicate* ipyself by 
distinguishing, between incoinpl^tQ enjoyment .and 
Boae at alt, and between axeasgmable and a sple^ 
netic view of tiie wjrld; ..If. every body bas a 
niixtuxein their character, Iet:it be . acknowledge^ 
that a mixture implies good a& .^eil as bad? and 
that.the;besc pra^tie^l use. af mQh kind of reflecf 
tions is to enjoy the good cheerfully,, rthat one 
may make the most of it, and -slight .wfe^teyer 
is disagreeable^ as what is usual and Ip.ba ex^ 
pected*. .:* , . ,» : 

.' - I envy 
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1 envy you Ae plfiasOTe^of' reading Antoninus in 
his own woixis; nobody ever made rxiore reasonable 
observations than him. I know nothing of the 
vision you mention* As for Mr: Warburton s ob- 
l^ervations on that noble^ that charmtng, that ex* 
cellent poem^ I am told, they ivere on the least 
poetical . part of it (that Jvhich concerns ridiculeX 
and :<;hi6fly on the notes^^ ei^eh of that, which he 
thought wend upon a wrx>ng principle of Lonl 
IShwftesbury's, ' who «irely (do not be angry with 
me) had. some as wrong and> dangerous as ever 
iiingled .their ill influence with a fine genius. I 
am, &c. < 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, DeQ.5, 1744, 



it I promise for the future, dexrMim 

Talbot, to be very good, and not to write in any 
language which you are resolved not t6 uni^er- 
6tand yours^; for the thoughts of your lfth€^dittg 
Iny Lbtteirs to tbe Bisho|> of Oxford has ffighffened 
me oiatof my wits, and ^ill be an effectual rc^ 
straint to any display of mj learning by ^ay of 
^notations. However, if , you had let me g^ni'-oh 

quietly 
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^uietljr you would sooti have seen td the end of it^ 
for I have the faculty of forgetting one day what I 
read the last 

I was pleastifd to find yoti express so much re^ 
gord for Marcus Antoninus, whom I always read 
with great delight, though I am sorry he had so 
wrmg an idea of the Christian religion* I am 
now deeply engaged in dot author that makes me 
Judf mad, Thucydides; however^ I have bc^n 
and intend to persevere^ if it is only to get over 
ti^ difEculty of it, for the history does not give me 
half the pleasure I expected^ One would think 
the mad had been a heavy Lacedemonian, for 
there is really very little of the genius of a sprightly 
Athenian in it, but all seems laboured and con^* 
strained* You will certainly tliink me mightily set 
on the happiness of puzzling myself, when I tell 
you another of my employments is the doctrine of 
quadratic equations, which, with the addition of 
much co^tabundity over the riddles in the Ladies' 
Almanack, gives me an air of very profound 
study. 

I was in hopes of making some progress in read'* 
iag tius winter, as I am likely to spend it where I 
do not meet with many interruptions, but I fear it 
•will prove an impracticable scheme; for whatever 
inclination I may have to become more learned, I 
.find I must content myself with remaining^ ijgna^ 

ran^ 
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YdLtitj oY pay very severely for all the unsui^cedsful 
' efforts I make to the contrary. What a mortifying 
consideration is it to the vanity of hutiiian under-^ 
standing that its operations should be so entirely 
dependant on the fickle powers of mdchsLnism. If 
I did not believo you too wise to need any subh 
lesson^ I should) from sad experience^ cuiution yoa 
against the fatal. error people are guilty of^ who 
think it po^ible to improve their understanding 
' while they neglect the care of their health. Those 
ivho set out on such a mad pursuit after knowledge^ 
^ run themselves out of breath, and are stopped in 
the midst of their career, when a sober moderate 
pace might have carried them securely to their 
point 'Tis after all very absurd to expect a watch 
should go well, when one has ruined die very 
sprmgs on which its motion depends. — ^What a wil- 
derness of metaphors am I rambling through. 

As to Madame S^vign6, it must be confessed 
iier fondness was carried rather too far, but this 
^ excess admits of some excuse^ The natural turn 
of her temper does not seem to have met with any . 
restraint from a regular education, and without 
seme particular advantage it is extremely difficult 
for such very lively people to keep themselves in 
some instance or othdr from running mad. The 
Very best dispositions of heart are no defence against 
this evil; for wb^e the object is innocent, ^nd tt^e 

YOU i« G affection 
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affecikm iteelf carries amoral &4>peajance, a quick 
imagiQatiQn U too much engaged by the first pleas^ 
iog view ta look any further, or consider the ill 
efbctb that often arise from a too great attenlioa t# 
wen the best particular attachmrats. This viva- 
city is scarcely to be corrected, uoless by a very 
evly hafak of thinking, an advantage which very 
few Imve the happiness to possess. 

I pEwhsAly forgive you aay censure oo my Lord 
Shalliesbury, £[»* one half of his storks I never read, 
md the other half I haveibrgot; Ijmt r^nM^nb^ 
in gieoeizal tbai I ivas greatly cAiarmed vMh ^om^ 
things ia the Mc^ratist, and that ip others J|p^ ap* 
peaned a very sad r^soner. Have yo« er^r ^et^n 
a Hywsi to Se^encc^ by the author of Ih^ Plea$WQ» 
of Imagination? 

• i sximi tell you the mortal fright we b^m ^ 
lately boeo in here* One n^ht, beb^^n nist^ md 
tm^ a Kiesmngar caipe to tt^ c^^ma^^dipg otS^cer 
et Boldiers in (this placi^^ ^kth acU^eie that a. (Sf>mi^ 
dwable bady lof soldicars were kidded at Wato)^ 
, Castde (ah^ittt a. xoile (mm Deal). '' The :maii fwts 
flbcictly examiaad, and liliere ap^e^ered 90 Tfmmi |^ 
doubt *the taruth of mhat he sa^ Sio ih^ spldJim 
(ab^ut 70) were 4rawi o\^ and ah aJaf nt )baat <to 
call the towasuaen to take tthdr wms, n^ich th^ 
did with^gKsat spirit An ^xprei3 a»fa$ tbeo 4^ 
patdbed toia mm ^f war in rthe Jkmx» for :iEbrthcc 

assktmce^ 
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tstssi^tano^, and a boat was fill^ wilh sailors 4V^I1 
Armed and ordered ashore. Never was a«ch a 
scene of uproar and confusion; women .aiid chiU 
dren squeaking through the streete, df'utns beatings 
bells ringing, signals flashing, and the guns from 
the «hips and Deal Castle firing. Various were 
the accounts that every passenger brought, that 
the French had taken Walmer Castle, Jknocked 
dawn the village, killed and eat the inhabitantB, Sec* 
&c. &C. &c. Well, it Vifas to be our tui^i neftt, 
and every body was in expectation every miiiute of 
seeing the cannibals enter the town: when, after 
about two hours fright, it appeared that the alarm 
bad nothing in it 

The ground -of all this alarm was two idle young 
fellows, whQ had got into Walnier Castle, (which, 
to the honour of several officers who have standing 
salaries, is guarded by twofold inromen,) and making 
I a strange oioise with theif ^sticks, frag^ensd jthem, j 

qnd their fears^upplied all tbere9t; 4ikeyr^ninto the 
tillage, declaring the f'Draeh had ^ pqme^umjof 
Che cast;^, and that tl^y had \8jBea &00 (aui^osed 
to be cows quietly grajzing on a common.) UfO^ 
this the men too^ to their arms, .th$ women laa 
nway, and tbf^^Jbwe ^piessenger was. sent lo Dm). 
ICa be suf e the mm ^iiought ,he was doing aosMi* 
thing to his imiBPrtal ^^ovfby $he manner in vft^dn 
i am told to procliuined jiiwnsdif ^through £lteed 

a S * streets 
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.. .^ \ im jQixa Redman, of Walmer, com^ 

o. :!t r t«ich are landed." 

•; ji*4t, 1 must honestly confess I never 

^^ -^ , u*^ in my whole life; my fright, how- 

. V, ivT jtave been less if I could have heard 

*. i. *^ .a: ^ser said about it, but he was laid hold 

.. >^ s.ioi a number of people to comfort their 

uv.w:.v>s. Jtants, and grannies, that I could scarce 

^«,- Ni-.i:<of him during the whole bustle. After 

: . .:n ^injr story> I sliall only say adieu, &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cudd«sden, Jan. 6, 1745. 

; . Ma NT happy returns of the. new year to 

you, dear Miss Carter. I do not know how to' 
irary the phrase genteelly, but as I cannot help 
fiumiug a thousami good wishes for you,, so I 
cannot omit this opportunity of expressing Aem to 

. And now (this terriWe Bishop of Oxford,, that 
Vott are so afraid of, not hmng standing at my elbow, 
bul alas for .us, a great jnany miles off,) I MniH 
lay yow Letter open before me,, and enter into con- 
\^r;i»tioiu As nptlung ieeps.it up, so.iyell as a 
c . ^ •' •^ little 
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little spirit of contradiction, the first thing "I think 
it proper to. take notice of is what you 5ay about 
Thucydides, wliom, from this same conversible 
spirit, J find myself just now disposed to commend; 
though the truth is, when I heard him r^ad thi^ 
summer, he did not answer my expectations ; yet 
it must certainly be allowed, that even when, his 
thoughts are worded by Mr. Hobbes, there is a 
closeness and correctness in them that gives one a 
very high opinion of his judgment and veracity. 
He seems to me an author of great gravity and 
weight, one that one cannot but have a great respect 
for, and whom it seems more creditable to commend 
than authors of less plainness and more ornamentw 
I own, however, I thought of him just what you 
do, and oyer and above, I am very much ofiended 
with him on behalf of all the Grecian ladies, of 
whom he does not think fit to mention one through 
his whole history ; and indeied of all ladies in gene** 
ral, to whom he gives a very civil adm(Hiition in one 
of Pericles' speeches, to keep themselves in quiet, 
and make themselves as little talked of as possible. 
I wish you would give me a politer itran^lation of 
this passage than Hobbes has doneu ^ I got some 
gentlemen to look into the Greek, and they brought 
me a wicked note put of the old sdioliast that makes 
$vary thing ten times Worse. He^says, thiat opiodissty 

-.is 
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jfk Ite only thtae that can beloo^ tc^ wthohen, idf 
tfady have neither prndeiice, justice, nor fortitude 

V^eM^ in nrjr poor opinion, who am so pmdenf 
ifan I MTOiM fain ihtbe Pericles and Thucydides 
fpl^ak cwHly to me, amd to dQ them justice, haVe 
0ifOragi» enou^ to oppose the sAi^timent pf tiiis 
teh^able pedant, the admomtioh has a ipuch more 
dehcafte meafiiiig^ an4 a very jnst one. Gen^eness 
flpidf reserve are such beoom^ qualities^ that it is 
pe^hap^nd inconsideiie^ble privilege of our sex to be 
placed amongst fair Virttte's sOpfit train. The 
twH-bred Pericles did not mean to say, Go miqd 
-jfOtiT spinniilg atid^ hold your tongues — but what h^ 
did meaty to jsay I will leave it to you to tell me. 

Afitef Thuk^ydides w< resot Herodotw. I was 
^a^d wjth^ Mm* beyond my expectation ; he struck 
Ifie m6r^ ^ an agre^ble, good-htimoured, obit^ 
0HM tmnpeLiiian^ than> a Ibrinidable authpr, and tiie 
gtSt^ Ml^^ 6f ]!»is0i^y. 2' db^ mt know whether he' 
^m ft)? tM6' Mitikf l^nd) of genieis with Ariosloy oiily 
^^n^ ft^ (6er f$&petmityof Greece above Ital^^y 
^ # Mlimt hAg tiiUCh for its' fotmd«tioi¥ fe mere 
tdiSmii. }ti Thuoydidea^ i^ had teerce met witi 
SSekiMmiie oi h^oie virtMei Ppoif Nicios* ww d 
§M^§tkt^ imity Hut muid^ HkeM^ne of uv fai tlhese 
}gm Bjgan 18 eiM doidd ftate bten tfdQspcurted 
im^M momm inti ammm Jotms^ I foApy ^me 
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should, have been surprized to see men, women, and 
children look, move, and talk in the same kind of 
way that we do in England ; 'tis the same kind of 
feel one has from reading these original autliors. 
There is a kind of poetry in the imagination that 
dresses up distant times and people in a higher way 
than any reality can answer, and this is not a little 
helped out by reading the ancient histories of mo- 
dern authors, who have all writ in the same orna- 
mented way. Perhaps this observation is not a just 
one, and so I will have done with it One word 
more about Thucydides, as his is the history of a 
civil war, in his own times, my English vanity could 
not help comparing it with my Lord Clarendon's, 
surely he is much beyond them all. 

I run on without mercy, and do not consider that 
poor aching head of your's ; I beg you will take 
for yourself the good advice you gave me, and do 
not sacrifice your health, either to riddles, Greeks 
or mathematics, as I am determined to preserve 
mine in spight of tent work, painting, and that 
strongest of all temptations, the poring over books 
by the fire side. I shall soon be got out of the 
ireach of this temptation, for your next Letter will 
probably find me in London. In the mean time I 
advise you to lay aside all your abstruse studies, 
and re«d none but R. B.'s books, or the History of 
the seyen (^hampions^ or, what I have just finished, 

Cassandra^ 



Cassandra. Or if you had rather aspire to the 
character of an author, pray write me some plaiq 
books tliat shall be just on a level with the capa-^ 
city of my farmers and spinners, and weavers, ancj 
teach them useful sentiments in an amusing lively 
way. Seriously I think something in this way much 
\vanting, and might be pretty, I fancy, if the author 
of Pamela would undertake it. Some of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray's Fables are pf this kind *. 

When I came first into the country, I was all 
pastoral in my notions; J fancied that all shepherds 
could play on the flute and talk eclogues, Some 
years have set me right on this head, but I still 
wish those poor peqple to partake something more 
of the improvements of the mind than they do. 
. I am quite converted to Madame Sevigne, I do 
pot know so qharming a book. The Ode to Science 
I never gfaw. Your History of the Invasion of 
Deal by the Frepch, in the year 1 744, is a most 
incomparable story, most admirably told. Poor 
John Redman of Walmer ! What a volume I hav^ 
wrote, your's, &q. 

* This idea has since been ably realized by one of her own 
sex, in Mrs. Hannah More's " Stories for Persons of the 
middle Rank," and her " Ballads." To lower herself to the 
level of the ignorant and uneducated, and employ all the 
powers of her strong and cultivated mind for the benefit of 
Jier fellow-creatures, regardless equally of fan^e ?^nd prpfit, 
^es^ryes no common praise ; but it will surely have its reward. 

Mis5 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

London, March 2, 1745. 

This town, my dear Miss Carter, makes 
me so perfectly idle, the very air of it is infected, 
and there is no resisting its influence ; and to this 
alone must you attribute my long silence, nor 
should I have awoke out of my dream of indolence, 
had I not been told that Miss Peggy Carter * had 
been at my door (unfortunately while I was abroad) 
and it immediately occured to my vanity that you 
had sent her express to know whether I was dead or 
alive. Whether in the days of Mr, Bickerstaflf I 
should not have been reckoned among the dead, is 
I think by no means clear. I am sure one lives to 
no one purpose of a rational being all those hours 
that are spent at the modern assemblies : yet to 
these all conversation is sacrificed ; friendly visits, 
and private parties, are things gone out of the 
world; and Handel, once so crowded,^ plays to 
empty walls in that opera house where there used to 
be a constant audience as long as there were any 
fdancers to be seen. Unfashionable that I am, I 

* Sister to Mrs. Carter, and afterwards wife of the Rev« 
pr. P^nniiigtoD. 

was 
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was I own highly delighted the other night at his 
last oratorio. Tis called Belshazzer, the stoiy the 
taking of Babylon by Cyrus; and the music, in 
spight of all that very bad performers could do tQ 
spoil it, equal to any thing I ever heard. There is 
i chWu^ of Babylonians deriding Cyrus from their 
walls, *h^^ has the best expression of scornful 
laughfei* imaginable. Another of the Jews, where? 
Ihe name, Jeiiovah, is introduced first with a mo- 
ments silence, and then with a full swell of music 
so solemn, that I think it is the most striking lessor 
against common genteel swearing I evei* met with. 

ypii will think I am run mad, musically mad, 
if 1 go on any longer on the subject ; but as it is 
tatiier more fashionable to run mad about Mr. 
Thbttison s play, I will change my theme, and talk 
tb you of Tancred. I want much to know ho\t^ 
you Kke it, at this distance I would lay any wagef 
you do mrt like it so well as your sister does, whd 
Certainly cannot be yout sister, and not have been 
to see it long atgo. Every body agrees that no play 
-^a^ evei'.so much improved iti actmg, at least fiot 
sinfcc the Booths and B^ttertons *. That first scene 

especially, 

* No wonder, for Garrick acted Tancred, and Mrs. Gibber, 
Sl^isriltiAdiii; Sheridafl p^rfbnaecl Siffpedi. The piny was 
brought out under the auspices of two celebrated statesmc^n, 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chathapi, and Sir Qeorgc, 

after-* 
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especially, where Siffirecti discovers to TaAci^ed wha 
he is, pleased me almost beyond any thing I eve# 
saw, indeed even before I ^aw it, that scene wa^ 
ftty favourite, But what do you thinly of the st^ry, 
and what of the style ? 

Have you seen Mr. A^^lflide's new Qdel ? tbej^ 
are all, I believe good, but especially tfaitt agstiilsl 
Suspicion, and another upon Cheeriuhitgs. TherA 
is a poem upon Sickness^, that hasf sofne ima^ 
an^ descriptions in it dreadfully bold aiid fin«, oM 
(hat to me give cpxitt the promise of a gemuti 
There is a bool^ of Diq^logues upon Edui^MioKi tiMI 
I fancy you will be e:i^1)remely pleased witii* Sk^ 
Anich for books, it is but &ir I thiiik t^ fii^iiy^ 
tiie general cbaraeter eff those jusi ptiblisbjRi t4 
^lie's* friends «t a dKsHaifiire; alte# all H is jiSd^ 
likely ym that dwe^l with leisure and th@ Mils^ 
lihould ^ atifte to inferai hs( triSinfg jfihabitai]^ df 
fhitf ^Vf lolKJotf pf aH m^ riiatS^i, wlHI^ ^f 
f^tferi tti ^w Hbom 96 ffllffd witii^ th^ titMttii 
ic<!du««;s of {daM^n wittivit de^ifytioA t){ FretleU 
hoops, Venetian c^ps, and all such im{!lbrtlttft 

I^fterw^rd9 Lord t^yttcltqn ; they werebot|^ friends to Thomson, 
ai^d attended the rehearses of the play, assisting the actors 
ivith their instructions. Booth and Retterton had beea dead 
^$oi^e years before Gafrick appeared upon the stage. 

See Payies't^ Life qf Garrick, in whicb tbe date is wrong. 

matters, 



^natters, that might enable you to shine away in 
the very tip top of the fasiiion, at church or at the 
Ml. . . ' . 

The^first ,part qf the time I was in town, some- 
how or other I led a grave home life, and had nothing 
to say to aijiuse ; the last fortnight or three weeks, 
I hiave racketed about, like other people, and then 
1 was as ^rquch put to it for time as I had been 
before for matter. At last I have got over all diffi- 
culties, and here is a tedious long Letter that will 
inake you bless your stars that you have not re- 
ceived more of the same sort. That you may not 
be discouraged from writing to me again, I will 
promise you that the next shall be in every respect 
Jjetter, /It. shall come within a due time after I have 
received your's, it shall be as facetious as the books 
of conundrums, it shall be filled with news or 
politics, or whatever you will give me a hint that, 
you have a mind to hear, ajid shall only resemblq 
this in the last line, :^hich assures my d^ar Miss 
Carter in every one with equal truth how much I 
am, &c. ' . . 



*i t «!<'<• i«* # 4< I «»* * i ' I* ^ 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT.. ,f 

Deal, Ajjril 26, 174^, ' 

I BY no means, my dear Miss Talbot; 
admit your being asleep as a sufficient reason for 
my being mortified by your silence ; your dreams 
would have more charms for me, than many other 
peoples waking thoughts ; but you don't ' lov* 
speeches, so I must have done. . - f 

You ask me my opinion of'Taftcred:' I heid 
rather you had told me your's," as a sure gQide 16 
form my judgment by, which would havC" prevented 
my delivering any blundering Opinion of vdy own. 
I have really so much pleasure in the beadties of 
Mr. Thomson's Avf itings, and so great a veneration 
for the morality of them, that it hurts me to find 
any faults ; but yet I cannot help thinking that ali 
the characters in this play (except Osmond's) are 
unnatural and inconsistent. Was there ever an in- 
stance of a man of common sense, whd from l 
eincere thoughtful love of virtue, could so shocks 
ingly break throuj;h all its plainest and mo6t iiii- 
portant obligations ? Is Tancred's behaviour, how- 
ever the poet may endeavour to account for it, coi^- 
sistent with a very quick temper, a nice sense of 
honour, or a heart violently in love? On the con- 
trary, 
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ttaty, is tat one extremely surprized to ^nd Si-- 
gismunda it^ith all that softness and dejection so 
liastily resoWc to naarry Osmond? However, in 
spite of all these objections, 1 am extremely charmed 
with several parts of the play. The description of 
tb9 King of Sicily's death, not io mention a hun** 
^$d Other things, is exti^emely be^utiful^ and the 
Conclusion a most esEcellent lesson. 

J, ji^ve re^d one book on Sicjk^^sfss, and am ea« 
^^ly of yoi^ opinion about it, I could not help 
wishing however, that in the pl^^ce of XHhr^o^tom 
4mA J<ere«i€, ^ author hf^ ni^tiooed J)f, Clarke; 
W «eTOe otber modern*, who I c^wQt hejp tliif^kiog 
l}o iiQUdh mone hooour to the Christian re^i^n,ia»d 
]«er45 fojicb better preaciiers than tbe vunwaMe ie^^ 
riaimer^ ^ m^ve early a^^. You teU aae ncrttybg 
nf th^ Epistle to Curio, wa^ not you greatly pleased 
Kith it P I have not seen the Odcisnor the ^Dialogue? 
00 £dpcatk>D, a subject which I 9tiQuid be glad to 
find (better and more fully ^treated on thm I have 
^t met with. But I anci afraid the wmt ^T^ceUeot 
inaftructic^ that could be given ^m thi& head would 
)^ jp^ut of little use, as there are $o few people wb9 
imye QQUirage eniou^ so ffir to get over the preji^ 
4icQS pf custom, the false i)ia:xims of the wprj^^j^ 
^d th^k own .^ectaona, ajs to icil\ow tthem. 

But to return froiin tbid digression to bpok^ fuid 

^uthors^ I must t^U ypu tl)e cq^brated M^* P#^ 

White- 
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Whiteli^d has been at Deal with afeitntly if^te T 
qften visit; it wq.8 my ioXe to be once in Im CQ&t- 
p^ny, much against my will, for having naturally' 
as stf 01^ an antipathy to a wit, as some people 
have to a oat, I At first fairly run away to avoi4 
it ; however, I was dragged in at last, and con*^ 
dcmiied by my perverse fortune, to hear port of a 
satyre ready for the press *. Considered as poetry 
and wit it had some extremely fine strokes, but the 
vile practice of exalting some characters and abusing 
others, without any color of truth or justice, has 
something so shocking in it, that the finest genius 
in the woild cannot, I think, take from the horror, 
and I had much ado to sit with any kind of patience 
to hear it out ; surely there is nothbg more pro- 
vokidn^g than tp see fine $^Qt8 tim3 abused, and 
wr^ tcliiedly misapplied- 

I c^ogi^t^^e you on the esAveme pleasure ywi 
t^ in fKiintiog, ifx which I am persuaded you must 
^)«:^1. I Iwvje lately taken great painis to ac^iore 
aewe iitltle notion ^of ll^is delightful jart, but with 
tmk mrrelched sueoess jthat I biegin to lose eH 
fifiW9p* lne¥i&c hftd any Jkoad of instruction but 
&fiii .two lordthiiee books, jls utterly unintelligible !ts> 
toe asMstkey m&ce <irrit in tine Calmuck language. 
J3i short I. faa^ sxitbaag to assist lae, but iaduatey 

S and 
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and a strong inclination, for genius I have non^» 
and I want mightily to know whether one can make 
any progress without it, not that I expect you, 
dear Miss Talbot, to inform me, for it is a cir- 
cumstance of which you can have no idea. It 
would be a great pleasure to me to hear sometimes 
what work you are engaged in, and what sort of 
painting you are most fond of. I am, &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mes. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, June 18, 1745. 

You must know, dear Miss Carter, I 
began a long Letter to you three weeks ago ; but 
probably you do know it, for I imagine some fairy 
conveyed it to Deal, unsealed, and unfinished^ 
thinking it long enough without the additions I in^ 
tended, the certain fact is, that it is vanished and 
^one out of my drawer, however I will attempt 
another in its stead, and if it does not meet with 
•the same fate, the date of it will inform you that 
.your next must he directed to Oxfordshire. For 
the last fortnight or somewhat more, I have iabf^- 
bited such poetical shades, that if I had had tlie 
least genius for description) I ought above alT things 
* to 

8 
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to have writ to you from thence. Tpbqaure you 
must oft^ii have heard Mr, Wright talk m high 
strains of Wrest Gardens *, and if vou were ac- 
quaiated with the possessor of them I should hot 
need many words to persuade you how happy 1 
was there* While people are in a state of enchant- 
ment they are not used, to be good for much, and 
therefore you will not wonder if I indulged myself in 
perfect idleness, and left all my correspondents to 
amusethemselves,! with their own speculatiqns, per* 
feqtly uninterrupted by any line from me* 

Being ,now returned to my quiet home, where I 
a^ probably fixed for seven. months tocpme, it is 
tinie to pay some court to those upon whose Letters 
I must chiefly depend for amusement in the dead 
time of. the year. At present every bird is. a eoin- 
.panion, every fi^ld a gay place ; but summer, alas * 
l^LS wings, and these gay fields will be .as bleak 
before I leave them, as they were when I last 

parted from them ^One would think I was 

desiring you nqt to write to me again till you did it 
^o wish me a merry Christmas, but upon my word 
it ia the mere Ic^ve of talkin^^ and nothing else that 

f ■ 

. * Wrc^t, in j^edfordshire, for many agea the seat of the 
JQoble and venerable family of Grey. It now bcio,ngs to Amabel^ 
'Bafonc^ Lucas, great grandaughter to Henrys Duke of Kent, 
the< kist male hvir of that branch o{ the iamily. 

-: VOL. I. H has 
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has hwriea me into Qiis 'strari«^ rffi'fcssion' tipbti 
-surtmier and winter,' so pray do not mistake rfie-^' ' 
I think it' is a iriaxim of tfiie pliilosCphy, thSert 
we should rtotrobt out our natural intlinatlonsv ' but 
i5nly ti7 to iiifiprrove ' tlton to the best 'purposes. 
'Since I have tihls' fit of talking upon me, I will 
e*ch harangue upon painting and" drawing, which 
you in ^eathoi^ility' desired hie to' do; Avhaf^ 
degree off hniirrlity that is' df yo6r's; W'imtiginc'l 
can give you any information abotift: it, youVonl3 
quickly percdive, if ahj of .my 'capital' drawmgfe 
were smaii enoimhta go Into a ^LettciV^or indeed 
tliey make so poor a figure, that 1 nc vet see imy of 
tliem huiifg up but it puts me 6ut of hum6iir.' \ 
learn of a- good inaster, *but am iiiudi too ittt^a- 
tient, and tob \tt)latJle to give half the time arritPyp- 
plication that are' neces<;ary to fttate* any'thihg*td- 
lerable, yet I undertake larj^'pit^tiricsj like b/te- 
considerate goose as. I am, arid^henliave Wie WdK 
tificatioji to leave them uhfmislicd. 'lliis is actbaify 
my x:afie' with a fine holy family of Carfo MataVtiV, 
wliicU I' began last winter (and twoor'thvcebtltei* 
pictui^es at th^'isam^ time) in=crayons;vand V^hich 
must now want the perfecting touches till February 
or March. At tlic same time I had undertaken ta 
learn perspective of Sfr* ^^'ight I hope from w 
tliese things I shall ia time hmn disfii^tpionr at^ka^l^ 

' 1 . .'.' -and 



ind not to bfe thds perpetually almltig die pf endm [i 
lune avec le$ dents. 

Well now fof what you ask rtie about di*awirig; 
If you would be a good painter, drawing iri black 
and white must be yoiir principal attentioU for sOme 
yeai's : and in drawing you must attend not so much 
to the finishing and shading as to iiie exactness and 
spirit of the outline^ For this you ^ust copy froiri 
the best prints of the best masten, and the simplet* 
the figures you begin M'ith the better. Raphael's 
bible is my passion at present, tmt for that ytm 
must consult your own taste, since nobody ever 
does a drawing well that they are not^pl^^u^d with; 
Only beware of French and Dutch painters, and 
begin with figures rather than landscapes, and 
rather do nothing at all^ tbaoi any thing ^from a bad 
ori^aL A pen and ink or Indian kik is much 
preferable ^ta a bad pencil. Goupy mftde me begin 
with a pen and ink^ because »s those faults cannot 
be easily effaced it naturally makes one tndre careiuh 
When I speak against ccd^ying landscapes fkntt 
ptixkU^ I don*t mean to say any thiitg of taking 
ftketchesf from nature, whiah is a dilferea^it art attd a 
vftry pretty one to be sure* . 

My own greatest amusement in paintings is doing 
flowers from: the iife in watser colours, there is al- 
ways- some elegance in these imitations of nature^ 
and originals of this sort have a spirit very different 

H a from 
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from any copy one could .make from a pakited flpw.ei: 
piece: besides it is a great improvement to one 
both in drawing, and colouring, and has no difficulty 
or tediousness *. . 

Thanks for your recommending me TEloge de la 
Folie; some timea§3, I met Mith it at Wr^st, and 
was higjily diverted both with the book, and Holben's 
cuts, which are surely excellent, in tlieir kind, and 
furnished us many a laugh. Adieu ! &c. 
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Mxss TALBOT to Mrs.. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, July Qf)^ 1745. 

It 18 yotir own fault, dear Mi«i Garter, 
if you are suirprized with a second Letter before 
my last = is answered,* though I own I deserve it ; 
hut 1 -think' you so naturally kind, that i hjegin t6 
ibar it i^ illness, and not malice o# indolence that 
haS' i kept y^^ silent so loftg ; or perhaps as the 
:$ub}ett of my Letter was paintinrg,- you intend to 
answer it in hieroglyphic, and stay to delineate and 
colour a page or two of ingenious rebuses.— Or i?vho 

. * The editor h in ' poss^ssion.of scwal piec^of this krndFt 
done by Miss Talbot, wjth great spirit an4 ekgauce. He has 
also a landskip in water colours by her, which is much admired. 

knows 

♦ • ^ V 
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knows after all, biit the French* may have made' a 
descent arid run away with you to supply their \vtuA 
of a Madame Dacier; vt«e!l then you will be a^titt 
more amusing coh'cspondent than ever, therefore 
pray do not drop me, but let me know what id the 
Btitte of bel esprit at Pafis, I am sure we Have very 
little of it in England. Not a new book has shewed 
its bead this century ; Ijut the comfort is, old ones 
wiU#. bear reading over very often, *and in truth I 
think theft is full as rmich pleasure in reading a very 
excellent book the fifth or sixth time, as if one had 
it frejsh from the press. Ones curiosity is too eager 
and hasty at firrt, . but- afterwards one is at leisure 
t<k du'ell upon the beauties; one has a general idea 
of the whole, and can stop at what particular part 
one pleases. Nay one has a joy bf a peculiar kind, 
in life one is unwilling to part with an agreeable 
moment becctude one knows it will never come again, 

** Relc^ntlcss time no mortal power 
Can stop, i}T stay his fljing specif, » 

, JSu:iftiT than thought ho runs, he Hies, 
The present hour for ever dies," 

but in books one can almost do this, and by turning 
back to a fine passage recall the pleasure of the fust 
moment when one will, 

I am experiencing this in Milton and Dante, 
Jnde^d the last, as it is but my second time of 

reading 



reading him, I am by no meaas mistres$ of yet; 
I can see amazing strokes of beauty ia several 
passages, but the whole I have as yet no compre- 
hension of. If you are fond of drawing plans, I 
wish you would send me a sketch of his Seven 
Circles of InfornOt For our family book w^ are 
reading Dion Ca^sius translated from Xiphilin * ; 
it is aurely a great pity we have no better transla* 
tions of most of the Greek historians ; we lately 
read one of Arrian's life of Alexander* which was 
full of faultSi and yet with all that disadvantage an 
admirable book, but few clever people will dedgn 
ta employ themselves in making translations, and 
if they would favour the world ivith making origi- 
nals one would never complain of them ; but to he 
absolutely idle is not at all allowable, and yet 60 ia 
most part of the world at present Our . armies 
are idle abroad, our young people are idle at the 
universities, our presses are idle for want of idle 
books to employ them, and I out of mere idleness 
am tresspassing on your time, which it is possible 
you might employ just as idly without this Letter 
as with it, so I will make no apologies, but only 
add, &c, 

♦ That IS, from Xiphilin% abrWgmcnt of him. 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT," ' 

» , • - ' . • y , . . , .'j , ... 

Canterbury, --^w^ilt^rw,-' 

,- I WISH I, had been so lucky, dear Miss 

^all^t, as to he acquainted ,with sonve $uch sprightly 
iiUelligcnce ^ ypu mention, tlmt might have con^ 
yeye4 ^your J^eitpr to me, aiid saved me* a :great 
^eal of impatience; for alas^ I did not * discover^ 
i^yen by an impulse, tliat you intended me anyvs'uch 
favour ; but remember tliq Letter is absolutely mioe^ 
and to be restored to me should it ; ever ajguin find 
its way into the drawer, though 'tis to^. be. f^^red it, 
standi^ but a very bad chancCi unless the syljph who 
stole it cannot read* 

I am set down to. write, to you at Canterbury, for 
the very reason you would not write to me in Bed* 
ford«hirc, viz* that I am extremely happy, and 'tis 
no doubt of vast .import^ce to you to |(no\^ it J 
Whatever poetical $hajdes or endis^itinj company 
ypy might m^et with, ypu wauld not feci m©re,plcar- 
sure than I do in a place, ^giHl setpf acquaiotance^! 
where I alviays spend the most agreeable hours of 
ipy^life. ,. Ijliave been.fortwo mouth* tfae g^yc^t q^ 
a|l,. .n^qrtals without aiiy assi?tance from public di^ 
y^'siops^.thpiigh I. amj surrounded by, pli^ys- and 
a$spmbli^3, ^I have^n©t^eea gnp. ..^Vor t^e p}^uisji>^ 
.• .,' r went 
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ment of my iniquities I was once drawn in at 1 

a , — , what shall I call it ? a dnun, a rput, a 

rackety a hurricane, an uproar, a something, in 
short, that iva3 the utter confusion of all sense and* 
meaning, where erery charm in convei'sation was 
drove away by that foe to human society whist ; in 
a word, where I was kept up muzzing and half dead 
with sleep and vexation till one in the morning, and 
from that time made a resolution, in whatever t:om-^ 
pany I meta p&ck of cards, to fiyfrom it asfrow^ 
the face of a serpent. I have often borne such a 
situation with better temper among people^ I was 
more indifferent to, but it was beyond all mortal 
sufierant^e io'^see such a change in tliose whom I 
knew to be capable of the most enlivening enter- 
tainment ; fox* they positively looked as stupid as 
dormice, ' and whenever they did sp^k, it was in a 
language utterly unintelligible. If you have not so' 
great an aversion to cards as I have, 'tis impossible 
for you to comprehend the force of my calamity; 
• I should have been extremely obliged to you if 
you had executed your intention of sending me a. 
drawing ; whether it bad been well or ill done I 
3hould neither have known or cared; as its greatest' 
value to me wouW h^ye been' that it cUme from' 
vdu. ' I fixti much obliged for the Instructions you' 
so kindly, sent me about drawing, tliough I fea/ 
tbfty wAi- be of little use^ as 1 am' in reality, what 

I believe 
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I fedieve you only to be in descnption, too volatile 
and impatient to apply myself long enough to any* 
one thing to make any tolerable proficiency in if. 
My present reigning scheme is music. Having for 
some time past mad6 a composition of noises be | 
tween the hissing of a snake and the iowiiig of a 
Cow, upon a German flute, I am now set down to 
4 spinoet^ which unfortunately stood in my w^y^ 
and before I can play three bars in one tune^ am 
trying at a dozen, by whiph means I shall ^ never 
iinish any. 1 have often lamented this restless 
dissipation of thought tliat still sends me rambling 
after some new pursuit ; but as all my endeavours 
to prevent it are ineffectual, I content myself with 
thiriktng it is a supei^cial wotld^ one lives ip, and 
supertficfef- understandings suit it best ;* so viire la 
bagatelle, HI e'en trifle dn and be contented; 

You need not have made any apology for your 
digressions on surtimer and winter, for nobody thinks 
6t feels jnore about summer and winter than I dc. 
Tis* not to be told bpw I have enjoyed this fair* 
season of roses and jessamines and flowering limes; 
though not without . some sorrowful reflections ^ on- 
my foUy for coming to Canterbury at a time when 
r might be extremely happy without it, and think 
of 'ictuniing to spend a long winter listening to the 
i;^ fad 5 ^nd waves at Deal. ' i ^ 

• ' ' I have 
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^ I have heard nothiDg from Mr. Wrigjht for time 
UDinemorialy &o belike he may be takkig a trip, to 
the moon. Adieu. I am in a violent hiurry (i^pt 
to go after him but) to dress £pr a horse-race apd ai| 
assembly. This Letter has been begun a months it 
is time therefore I should say, &^c. 
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DEAR. MISS TAtBOT^ 

Notwithstanding all the shame and 
confusion I felt at reading your Letter, it gave me 
so much pleasure that I can hardly, repent of my 
unjustifiable behaviour that occasioned it I belif ve 
before this you have bad proof that I am neither 
dead, nor run away with by the French^ though how 
f oon the last may happen I know not, for never dcjT 
I remember any time when there was so much ap* 
peafancQof it ; ... 

I perfectly agree with you in the pleasure there 
is in reading an excellent book, the fifth pr sixth 
time, It is a great (^ohsolatioa to me to ^nd .you 
are not a perfect mistress of Dante^ foi; I was 
l^r^atly mortified in looking over it last summer to 

perceive 
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perceive it so much beyond iny comprebensipn^ 
whereas I now tbink it very marvellous I gou14 
make out, a single line. I bave just begun a book 
which po doubt you bave^ long sinc^ read> Dr. 
Kutberfoith's Essay op Virtue. I am very well 
pleased with his notions as far as I have read and 
^an understand them, but there seems to be such 
an obscurity in his language that I am often pusatlad 
to make out the construction. I hope my intellects 
will cleor up a little as I get better acquainted 
with bis style. As to Xiphiliut I never saw nor 
beard of such a namc^ though I hoqour the Iqok of 
it extremely as it seems to be Greek *, 

After all the instences I have already given, I 
must tell yoti that pour surcroit d'ignorance I bave 
received a Letter fi'om Mr* Wright, of which I do 
not understand a word. To excuse my ow^ duU*^. 
ness, I am apt to believe the poor man's liead ia 
turned^ as he seepis to insinuate he has lately fallen 
in love, which, as I have read in several books, if 
very apt to ttim peopk^'s heads. Be this as it will, 
I know not what to make of his Letter, only that 
upon the whole, it was charitably intended for my 
reformation ; but this I need in so many inft^nces 

* Modern Greek, wdich iMTCounts for Mrs. Carter's ignof* 
ance (it the Dame. See a short account oi him in the Biog* 
Diet. 

thfllt 
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fhat'^tis imposi^ible^ to find out what folks m^ari 
when they talk in generaL 1 have wrote »to him in 
great haste for an exact catalogue of my eirors^ 
and have bcfrr^^^ed a larum' against it cotnes, that 
it may wakfe iki& every mdrn at five o clocks that I 
may endeavour to amend them; 

I am half ' dd«(d trith the head-ach, and cannot 
iftake tip'the sum of thy nonsense in prose, so you 
shall have it ready wrote in terse. Dr. Walwyn, 
to whom tilts house belongs, talks of cutting down 
a sfct of trees that form a very pretty romantic gloomj 
because they prevent the ripening of the fruity 
which has been a source of great affliction to Miss. 
Hall and me; and to please her what I have en- 
ctosect was wrote *. I must not conclude without 
telling' you; what seems very strange, that in every* 
other respect, saving the article of cutting down* 
trees, the Doctor is as worthy a man as I iknow.« 
Jarm, &€. ' 

: ^ Soc the j|}oeBi, p* 389, quarto edition* The trees, howxncr. 
ycre. not spared, t 
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Mi?s TALBOT TO Mrs. , C ART.i;R. 

■ '■ ' ' Cuddesden, Sep^ 4, 1*45. 

*• * .,-,■ ••••I-"., ., 

• «-. ■.'• • •' '••. * - • »»* 

DEAR MISS CARTJHl, 

* Let msipid people waitj^ there., are I^et-' 

ters which J, have, owed longer tha^ this, but uopa 
tha^ I have^SQ much inclination to answer, as your's; 
and, why , should poor inclination be always crossed 
^nd snubbed? In many an instsmce. it must, .^n<| 
must is unanswQfaWe,: but for once.ljam deter.mined 
to follow its dictates, I hope . J)v, Walwyn will 
jiot take up the same resolution, and follow Uis 
own inclinations against advice so .elegantly give;i»; 
J am quite interested iti the fate <d your fev.ourite 
trees, but cannot find ^n my heart to bq sorrjf 
they wereitlireaten^. .Alas^ tf ihcjy. ^ari 4iot ^ea 
in danger,.! shoul4 never - have . kno)vn they had 
been in being. I have no greiat idea of the chMxmi 
there is ..in, the word property, except whpn I am 
trembling, for some sliady e^ms tjia,t are the property 
of a neigh^)ouring squire.. ,1 used .xeally. to thbk 
that it was yery good of, a>y nei^bqurs to take . all 
the pains of cultivating their lands to make me a 
flourishing prospect, and never had any notion that 
a n]ip^.dow would look a bit the greener for my 
being able to call it my own. But whw .the s$^v 
; ,..: [ legiou* 
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Is^^nxsaxes come abroad^ t wish I could call the 
whole country mine* 

How extremely kind it wats of yoti to begin a 
Correspondence that ^ves me sa much pleasure ; 
but what a pity it is now we are so much better 
acquainted, that we cati n^ver meet The best 
comfort undei^ that misfortune is, that we both like 
the places we are in, and can imagine one another 
very happy, you ahiid fte^gaieties of Canterbury, 
and I in tlie dolce ozio of Cuddesden. How- 
ever, if fortune should ever bring us both to London 
at the same time, I should think myself highly 
obliged to her, and should flatter myself with the- 
hopes of some agreeably afternoons more rationally 
spent than at a drum. And so, poor soul, you 
have no genius for a drum— rbut you have for a 
horse-race, it seems, arid in favour of that I for- 
give you. Do not ask me whether I have an 
diversion to cards ^. As the business^ of Ufe and 
the bane of conversation I have, but in all mixed 

* 

company I reverence themj and thefe is another 
sort of company where I really love them, and 
that is' among a good-humoured set of people that 
are merry without being conversible. I am a 

* Later in IHe, however, Mrs. Carter herself was a cbnVert 
to c^rds; and played whist in the evening, in a qtii&t and ma*- 
derate wa^ witk great satisfactkinv 

1 Strange 
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strange sort 6f mortal, but there U no amusement, 
trd eni|il6yiiieTit, iio way of life, that has not iharms 
tbr nie 'at *dnfe'tiin(r Another. 1 have a^reat'notioti 
that half one's business in this world is \6 make 
the best of every thing, and keep one's self in con- 
i&tant gpod-hiunour. . I love society extxevao^ &Qm 
the fine folks in town, down to the dirty children 
in a village school,, or day-labourers with their 
hooks feildscytHeSi ' I lbv6 solitude to excess — I love 
walkk^ because Jt;ia ct^erful, and sitting still ^t 
home because it is safe and quiet. In^ short, one 
inaylfihd* sohie reai^bh, good oi* tad, for liking 
feveiy tMng fHat ii^ tlirmvn in dne's way. I am sure 
*I shottW'.Iike'yoai^ performance in music of all 
rtWngs;^ fl)r I have an ear just sifited to Such harmony 
as yoii' describe, arid to\x\A (excuse my vanity) ac- 
compftTiyyonrilute d<'''iiarpsic^^ tny voice, 

Hvhich ill ^higing is soifnetlihijg between the hooting 
t)f an tywi and tfte^ (ihlrprng trf a cricket, with no^-^ 
and lhe# a note oF the p^co6k. 
• • AtReti; Asf a's^li^nrof my idleness, I send 
'ydtr'aftse, ivhich you may see I ^ have taken no 
^•dafj^afJnii about, ^hd yet c^ite as much as I ever 
'Ad. '^I'^ope this! will tend; you at Canterbury, be- 
teniee' r fency' a Kttlq i(Jl6«iess and gaiety is much 
•beSftif'fbr ybur "hefetd-aches' rfiah too much retirement 
and ^tistttnt stod]^l Ptay ta^e care of jouwelf, 
•*ft)r iTiave prdinised te introduce you to soirte dedfr 
1'" ' ' friends 
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irlends of mine if ever we meet in Londoo, and if 

, . . . • • • « >. * . . • ' 

'X^e bell, very luckily . fpr ym^, ripgs , for 

churchy and I cannot finish my sentence or add e^ny 
more than! am. &c, &c^ 

• ^ ' t r J . . . , I 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TAmot, . 

■ 

» ' Canterbury, 5ty#; ^i^, 1745, 

• \ 

• I 

I Alt very much. obliged to you, my dear 
Kiss Talbot, for your very pcetty ro$e;,it;has, I 
assure you, bloomed, . and made a.yery: beautiful 
appearance in the.desart J haye/.been . travejUfing 
over; in the midft of my perplexities I hav^ stopt 
to look aud admire it . I am still. more obliged to 
you for your Letters, ad they are. the best guide$ I 
could meet with to bring me into.$. rkht patjb, if I 
have grace enough to follow their directions,, which 
I. hope I shall^ thoi^ at;p):e$ent, such is the 
present state of -tilings^ I myst visit you in.sac;)^- 
cloth and ashgs, as .the babk best suited to the Vf)V 
disposition of my mind. : Indeed pne woqld n^ 
imagine it, from the lively colours' in which I appear 
to every body else; but. this is an uneasy .rest^aiat, 
and I must presume upoiv :your gopd-oatiuiG^ and 
the confession you have someiixni^ ma49 :me. of 

being 



being in the same dolorous way, to indulge myself 
for one half hour in throwing it off. To look gay 
when one is really unhappy is a difficult piece of 
dissimulation; however, it is a duty society has a 
right to demaqdy and may be rendered practicable 
when one thinks it a virtue. Nothing else surely 
can do it. Why you should not enjoy the benefit * 
of this virtue as well as other folks, I cannot tell, 
unless it be that I have a; higher opinion of you 
than of any body else, and- therefore chuse to aj>- 
pear before you without any disguise. 

I do not know I was er^r so perfectly out of 
humour with the worlds and all in it, as I am at 
present ; a very unpleasant reverse of my usual 
error in liking it perfiaps better than"* it deserves. 
Every thing now looks joyless and uncomfortable. 
' There is neither light in the sun, n<?r verdure iii 
the fields, nor cheerfulness in any human face. I 
am sick of people of sense because they can act 
like fools, and of fools because they cannot talk 
. like people .of sense, and of myself for being ^sd 
absurd as to trouble my bead about them. Thqre 
is a strange kind of magic in some circumstances 
that can thus alter the whole face of things. A 
HlUe while ago I was mightily disposed to be pleased 
with ail I met with, and now, from the same prin,* 
ciple, I am pleased with nothing. Tis surely a 
fatal error to giv^ one's sdf up to certain enchatit- 
voi- 1. I ments 
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ments that kad the mind into fairy regions of 
dreeims and shadows, where it is amused and fixed 
on imaginary forms of happiness and perfection, 
which vanish with the fickle cause that gave them 
being, and one is left in the midst of a wild per- 
plexed solitude, astonished, and uttefly at a loss 
what road to take, or where to meet with any object 
to divert it. • 

I certainly ought to be ashamed to think from 
this description, my dear Miss Talbot, what ia 
figure I must appear to you. I really am ashamed 
but nbt sorry, as I find it begins to do me a great 
deal of good : the picture I have been drawing of 
myself is so deformed and sombre that it quite 
shocks me. Surely conversing with you has a 
wonderful powa* of harmonizing my thoughts, for 
J find myself getting into good temper apace ; me 
voicrdonc passfeiblement gai, le monde se repeuple, 
ct tout vk'assez bien. I'll e'en put on my Venetian 
'cap, stick a great sun-flowei' in my bosom, look 
Sriry fine, laugh, and be as well pleased with people 
and things as I used to be. 

' Doyou know anything about a scheme for a library 
"by one Mr. Fancourt? An odd looking kind of man 
;called here this morning, and a servant brought me 
word there was an undertaker wanted to speak to 
Tne: now as in the midst of all my sorrows I did 
not rememrber I had -given any-ord^s for a coffin, 
- ■■■ -i - * ^ the 



tlie thing somewhat smote me, but 1 was soon un- 
deceived, and found the man had only an innocent 
design of Battering me out of a guinea, which however 
I had fortitude enough to resist. I do not at all 
comprehend the scheme, but he tells me you approve 
it; and if you do, 'tis ten to one whether I do with- 
stand 

: I am. /still at .Canterbury, and do not know posi- 
tively when I shall leave it You certainly think 
J make j^it? ip the true patriarchal way, and so- 
journ with folks for seven years. I am half mad 
to know the conclusion of a sentence in your last 
Letter ; it was v^y Cruel of you to leave me puzz- 
ling myself With a carry witchet. I have a hundred 
more things to say but am called to go put, so must 
«ay adieu ! &c. 
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Mis? TALBOT TO Mrs. CARTER. 

Because you are in low spirits, dear 
Miss Carter, and I am not in very high ones, I 
think I can scarce do a better thing than to write 
to you. I have felt a great deal of what you 
express ; a3 Durf6 says, " J ai pass6 par ce detour 
1^ et je sais bien de quel pied on y marche/' upon 

IS the 
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the destruction of my cloud built castles anJd their, 
airy inhabitants, I have fancied myself as you do, 
left in a dreary solitude, and said with Anthony, 

*' My torch is out, and the world lies before me, 
Like a black desart at the approach of night." 

But with the help of some experience, much re- 
flection, a little common sense, and a few plain 
books, I am grown in a happier state of mind, 
and I think much better suited to thb world. As 
well might we expect 

Perpetual sunshine and unclouded skies, 
As man for ever temperate, just, and wisCf 

I don't know whether you ever met the Sermons 
of the Archbishop of Cambrai*. I took up a 
volume lately, and was charmed with some senti* 
ments upon friendship, indeed I never read any 
thing that pleased me more than those sentences^ 
though the book itself has many strange things in 
it, and to be sure no book of a papist upon religioa 
can bfe without imiumerable absurdities^ But sure 
there never was q, more amiable turn of mind th^n 
this man's^ I will quote two or three sentences^ 

• Probably the amiable and virtuous Fenelon; though in 
the list of his works in the Biographical Dictionary no Sermons 
■ra mentioned. 

though 
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tbough one ^spoils tilings strangely by disjointing 
them. 

' ^^ Quand nous aimons les homines bors de Dieui 
nous les aimons pour nous memes — si ce n'est pas 
I'argent, la faveur que nous y cherchons, c'est la 
gloire de les aimer sans inter^t, c'est le gout c est 
la confiance, c'est le plaisir, d'etre aim6 par des 
gens de mcrite, qui flatte n6tre amour propre 

" Quel est done le moien d aimer ses amis ^ 
iC'est de les aimer dans Tordre de Dieu — c'est 
d'aimer en eux ce qu'il y amis, et de supporter 
]^ur Tamour de lui la privation de ce qu'il n y met 
pas — L'amour propre, impatient, delicat, jaloux, se 
defie sans cesse de soi, et de son ami, il se lasse, 
il se d^goute, il trouve par tout de mecomptes: il 
voudroit toujpurs le parfait, et jamais il ne le trouve 
— Celui qui n'attend la perfection d'aucune creature 
n'est jamais m^compt6 en rien. II aime Dieu, et 
ses dons en chaque creature suivant le d^gr^ de 
bont^ de chacun. II aime moins ce qui est moins 
boH, il aime mieux ce qui est meilleur, il aime 
tout, par ce qu'il n'y a rien qui n'ait quelque petit 
bien, qui est le don de Dieu, et que les plus m^* 
chans tandis qu'ils sont encore en cette vie peuvent 
l^oujours devenir bons." 

But I will have done -with my quotations, for 
this is just like coming to see you, and giving up . 
^he wjhole conversation to some third person, for 

which 
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which I confess I have not taciturnity etiough. Is 
it then really any thing new to you, that people of 
sfense should act with prudence? I do not pity you for 
having experienced this truth, because the homeliest 
truth is better worth having than the most blooming 
error ; and I believe those live happiest who take 
the world as they find it, and see it as it is, than 
those who make a ^ne fairy world of their own alj 
of Dresden china, and peopled with sylphs. There 
is such a mixture of folly and infirmity in the best 
and wisest of the human race, that we should be 
iiiuch more thankful for the good we meet with, 
than disappointed at the bad. fiut the misfortune 
is, that instead of submitting patiently to the infir- 
mities and faults of human nature, we are apt to 
lay all the blame upon particular people. 

Do not think however, that 1 am at all inclined 
to that wretched set of writers who try to represent 
human nature as utterly base and contemptible; 
on the contrary, I have the highest notions of those 
noble improvements it is very capable of, only I 
see strongly its great fallibility, and that perfection 
in any kind is not to be looked for here. In youth 
we are apt to form too beautiful ideas ; every thing 
in this world, even the highest merit we can meet 
%vith in it, deserves to be treated with some degree 
of indifference. There is a moderation to be ob» 
^served evcq in our justest sentiments, oirr tenderest 

SLttachments 
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attachments and most laudable pursuits. But c^r "- 
minds, most evidently made for a state of medio- . 
crity, are strangely apt to run into extremes. Yoii 
will meet with a tlipusand people who Mve no. 
notion of any intermediate step between imagining ; 
all excellence in a character, and an absolute an- . 
nihilation of it upon the first faults This occasions ; 
perpetually what I think gives the most painful: 
feeling, that strange contradictory way in which 
characters of remarkable people are bandied about 
the world. 

Some commend Addison for his learning, his style, . 
his moral cliaracter : another refers you to Mr.,Pope's . 
Atticus for his vanity, his pride, and self-love: 
very well, Mr. Addison had human frailtito, and » 
so had Mr. Pope, but why are not they compatible, 
with great and real virtues in both; why may not 
we admire them, and many more characters of 
much greater mixture, as amiable, and excellent 
men, without any indignation at them for not being 
angels ! 

I have run into this long dissertation upon hu- 
man nature, to induce you I believe to be recon- 
ciled to some human iirailties of my own : you must 
know I am easily caught with a plausible story, 
love civil speeches to my heart, and run myself 
into perpetual scrapes and perplexities for wqjit of 
fortitude, which you exerted very properly, in re- 
fusing 



fusSiig poor Mr. Pancourt's wild scheme. Wjiilij 
he was talking it over to me, I was unhappily toQ 
civil to find out the absurdity of it, (for I believe 
it is but a silly one, though I know two or three 
sensible people who have subscribed.) I did not 
indeed promise to subscribe, but I gave him hopes 
that if it was generally approved of I would — In 
rfiort that disagreeable word NO, can n-ever find 
its ivay out, of my mouth, without so many cir- 
cumlocutions that it is often mistaken for yes. 

I have left no room for the subject one's heart 
and head is most full of at present, but talking it 
over and over serves to very little other purpose 
than to make one quite giddy ; we are in the h^md^ 
of Providence, and though we are bad enough our- 
selves, our cause is the noblest in the world. Jf 
you have any news on your coast pray send it me, 
i^Jod forbid you should have any from France ; I 
wish from my soul you was further removed from 
thesea side. Your's, &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

jCa^terbury, tfov. 5, 1745. 

Tis not to be told, dear Miss Talbot, 
phot twitches and convulsions of mind I huve felt 

fvery 
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every time that I have recollected how long yquj 
liCtter has lain unanswered. I really have b^en 
hurried out of life with returning innumerable visit$ 
made to Mrs« Hall in changing houses^ my head 
has been turned round like a whirligig, and 
is filled with nothing but bits, and ends^ and frag- 
ments, hurled round in such quick rotation th^t 
I cannot lay hold on any one. Well, now I hope 
to have one half hour to myself, for all the world 
are going to see the Latin play, and I for an odd 
superstitious reason stay at home. And now I 
am talking about Latin plays, I want prodigiously 
to know whether you admire Terence. I cannot 
for the life of me find that merit in him which most 
people do, et sauf la reverence due aux anciens^ 
I think GoUey Gibber a much more moral and 
entertaining writer. I should not dare to utter 
this opinion in the precincts of the King's school, 
for fear of being thought to have ni Dieu, ni foi, 
ni loi, but I trust you with the , depravity of my 
taste in hopes you will use some arguments in 
favour of Terence to set me right. 

Well, I am returned to finish my visit to you, 
which was interrupted last night by my being called 
away to go to the assembly, where I was highly 
entertained with two partners. The first indeed 
^ad no great variety in him, for he was a most 
l^omplete piece of solemn dullness. I believe he 

liked 
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liked me worse than I did him, for with great 
composure, he walked off and left me to shift for my- 
self without sigiiifyiag his intentions : I believe he 
went to sleep in another room, for I heard a great snor« 
ipg. To compensate for this profound wisdom, my 
good fortune next provided me with a prodi^us 
wit, who made extempore rhimes on every man, 
ivoman^ chair, and candlestick in the room. He 
was one of the oddest fellows I ever saw, with a 
strange kind of a foolish cunning look, and in all 
Us gestures extremely like a pierrot I am told 
he really ha3 a great deal of wit, 'tis however cer- 
tain he so far condescended to ray- capacity, as to 
tdik nothing but nonsense, and I amply repaid his 
civility by being as nonsensical as h^ so we parted 
with very/ high notions of each other's ' understasd-^ 

ing.. 

I have a great respect for the Archbishop of 
Gambrai, but I was very r angry with him for4aking 
up so much of your Letter. Yoi»r own obser- 
vations on the same subject* are capable of doing 
me a great deal more good, as I believe you under- 
stand it much better. I could never find* any 
great conviction in the ailments of those retired 
woritdiiB, who shut themselves up in. a study, where 
tlj;^ live in a state of perfect apathy^ and frame 
jBoe elqquent directions to cure people of ^vexations 
which they themselves never felt. Nothii^ but con- 
versing 
5 



Tersing with the world can give th<? very best un* 
derstandings proper notions of it, or supply thezji 
with proper and affecting arguments to give . those 
notions to others. Your observations on the judg« 
ments we ought to form of others are perfectiy na^ 
tural; and I entirely agree to them. I am pretty 
well cured of the fit of extravagance I was in wheo, 
I wrote L»8t, &»d I take all imaginable care not tg^ 
relapse ; we certainly ought to be particularly cau* 
tious not to let disappointments get the better of 
that habitual calmness of mind, which I believe ttx 
be one of the most essential parts of religion. 

I can send you no news from the coast to be de* 
pended on. Some accounts there are of transports 
and. men of war at Dunkirk, others that the Frencb 
are to land in open boats some dark night, to escape 
,the observation* of the fleet. There is certainly 
much to be dreaded, but one runs the ha2ai*d of 
being laughed at in this county, for even supposing 
an invasion possible ; there is such a security in 
every body oi^ meets with here, as is surprizing. 

I am still at Canterbury, I wonder Mrs. and 
Miss Hall ai*e not tired of me, but that is theur 
l^ffldr, and not mine, for I am very happy. 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Dee. 5, 1745, 

I MUST give you a little account, my 
^lear Miss Talbot, of our great topic of conversa** 
tion here, though possibly you know more about it 
than I do. 

' Two gendenien and a messenger came in post 
ehaises to Deal on Thursday ; they went first oi) 
board the Admiral, and then all the other ships in 
the Downs, where the prisoners of pote were dis- 
persed. They returned on shore about ei^t at 
night, and in two hours dispatched back the mes- 
senger to London. On Friday they went cm board 
the Admiral again, in whose ship was . Mr. Rad- 
j^^liffe and his pretended son. On Saturday they 
went to Dover Castle to look over the seamen of 
the Soleil, about forty in number. All this time a 
reiparkable secrecy and mysteriousness were car- 
ried on. On Sunday arrived two horse guards, 
and demanded billets for fourteen more just comings 
Soon after came a coach and six yn\h two gentle^ 
men in it, and the messenger. An express came 
in Sunday night at nine, and immediately another 
was returned to fetch more guards, and fourteen 
pfiore came on JVlonday. All this apparatus and 

aflected 
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af&eted reserve made dur suspicions greatly in- 
crease, that young RadclifFe was the young Pre- 
tender. It blew hard yesterday, but boats at last 
went off, and with some hazard brought seven of 
the prisoners ashore: they were received by the 
soldiers under arms, and as it was past nine o'clock, 
it was agreed to keep them at Deal all night. The 
person suspected seems not above twenty years old, 
has fail: hair, inclining to yellow, is fair and ruddy, 
^bort waisted, long chinned, six foot high, and 
appears dejected. 

Thus far my account from Deal The prisoners 
went through Canterbury this morning; I was in 
the room with them, and saw them very particu* 
larly. The young man who calls himself Mr. Rad- 
cliffe came first into the room, and looked with an 
air of authority upon the rest, and, without taking 
any notice of his pretended father, placed himself 
immediately by the fire ; he looked extremely de- 
jected, is fair, and has the look of a Polander ; he 
is very tall, and looks extremely awkward and 
boyish in his make. His whole person was as 
unlike as it was possible to Mr. Radcliffe's. One 
of the other prisoners called himself Captain Mac- 
donald, and has the most effronterie I ever saw in a 
countenance, and looks moreover as if he could eat 
up men, women, and childien. 

The 
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Themob mfiide a great huzzaing for Jtiilg GreCftTgg/ 
but no insult was ofFered the prisoocn The Post h 

» 

going out; I have been in a- hurry all day with this 
uproar, fio must finish, &c. ' ' 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER, 

Cuddesden, X)ec..ll« 1745. 

The day after I had received your last 
Letter, dear Miss Carter, I sat down in all haste 
of gratitude to thank you for it; but- dbout that 
time reports of the rebels being in full march to- 
wards London, put me into such a paAic, and filled 
me with such terrible ideas, that I had not strength 
to go on. At present by the Duke's * surprizing 
diligence they seem utterly disappoiAted -of their 
aim, and by the last Recounts appear Wearied, irre- 
solute, and cast down. If it be so, poor unhappy 
people, one need not be in any immediate alarm 
about them, but indeed at that time I apprehended 
every thing from their desperation: And a bold 
piish has sometimes been so terribly succesefiil, that 

* The Duke of Cumberland. 

one 
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one knew not what might be the consequences 6{ 
their approaching London. I find upon this occa- 
sion people there have shewn and exerted a most 
excellent spirit, and thougH they had all possible 
caution, had very little fear. If the French should 
attempt any thing at this time, that English spirit 
would surely be redoubled. May you never see 
any of them in your part of the island but as pri- 
soners; I am much obliged to you for the descrip- 
tion of those you saw lately : nobody at London as 
yet says any thing about them, but surely there 
seems great appearance of that poor young mai» 
being what he w^as suspected. 

Was there not something vastly awkward andf 
painful in this visit? As it must be grievous to them 
to be looked at in such a way, so I dare say, as 
much as your curiosity was gratified, it gave you 
some uneasiness for their sakes, since the moment 
an enemy is in our power, resentment and indigna- 
tion end at once. Only indeed the gentle Captaia 
Macdonald seemed to inspire you with no sort of 
compassion. 

When I thank you for your last Letter, I must 
not forget to say how much obliged I was by the 
one that came before, which gavfe me twice the 
diversion that the ball did you, since I was as 
highly pleased with your silent partner, as I was 
with your talkative one. In this country place we 

meet 
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meet with nothing but mere simplicity, which naj^ 
nothing burlesque in it, so that unless it be by some 
such sketch as those inimitable ones of yours, my 
face is scarce ever discomposed into a laugh from 
one week's end \o another. I say this as an excuse 
for my writing insipid Letters. I can only send 
you over and over again the praises of tranquillity 
and leisure^ and indeed we have peculiar reason 
to expatiate on that here^ for I believe there is 
scarce a spot in the whole kingdom so absolutely 
quiet and unmolested at this time. No drums 
alarm our woods, our farmers pursue their harm- 
less labour without interruption, our herds graze 
as yet untainted by sickness, and all around us 
looks as if the island was in a perfect state of 
peace and tranquillity. 

I hope you read all the pamphlets that coipe out 
now with indefatigable industry^ If not, at least 
let me recommend the Occasional Writer, (in an- 
swer to the second Declaration) for I have beea 
exceedingly pleased with it. I have been much in- 
terested now too in the History of the Revolution 
in Tindall's Continuation of Rapin^ and the subse^ 
quent affairs of Ireland, which ate something vastly 
striking at this juncture. 

Dear Miss Carter, adieu f 1 am not in a humour 
to day for writing a long Letter, without making it 
rery dull, but I am determined I will wait no 

longer 
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onger before I send you this, that I may entitte 
'^nyself to sLn ans'^er, and assure Tyod that I aib 
with the greatest sincerity, &c. 
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Mrs. carter to IVJiss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Dec. 24, 1745* 

■ - « v; -' • . 

If you are not, dear Miss Talbot, as i^b^ 
liqitous about news at this time as I am, yoii will 
think me very impertinent to trouble yoii so bfteu 
on that subject £ut I am strongly persuaded you 
foust have a great deal of cariosity, and therefore 
I cannot deny niyself the pleasure of informing you 
what passes in oiir part of the world. 

I niust tell you of the gallant expedition of the 
Dover privateers; while they were engaging the 
transports, a French privateer of ten carriage guns 
came from Calais to defend and assist the man of 
war. Captain Grosvenor, in th^ York, engaged 
it and after thr^e or four broadsides took it; the 
jDaptain, X^ieutenant^ and several of the men were 
kilted. The other two privateers were then obliged 
to dep^t in order to secure their prizes, and Cap- 
tairt Grosveiiolr was then left alone to cope with 
the French man of war. He fought desperately 

VOL. n K for 
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fol' several hoiirs^, at Ifen^h the Frfcneh ship fkiHy 
tail away, Imving had chough of it, dad ihe York 
got safe into Dover- hairboiir yeatetxiay,- teryiniich 
mauled: it b only astonishing she was not taken, 
as .CapL. G-.had lent fifty..Qf his mgnjp the priva' 
teers, and had sixty French prisoners on board. Ke 
is a brave man ; very much wounded, but it is hoped 
not morlHriy.' 

la one^ of the transports that were taken, there 
were 100 barrels of gunpowder and twelve field- 
■]^ifeces : the^ oiir brave privateers could not bring 
t>ff, to they took out the men and blew the vessel 
■up. Are you not excessively tired with tMs loiig 
-defail? Btit I- buglit to have asked yon that qufesf- 
^Ibn h^lf ^n hour ago, only I was unwilling to iri- 
-terru|5t my interesting story^' To fee sUl-eyoh 
must think by -thy tiilkirig S'o much about privateers, 
"that 1 have a' shire in half a doien at least. 'But 
i^c^lly'and tra^y I mrv quite disinterested m the 
uHkin r iiseti'ior I60& on these vessek fornieriy 
"t^ith great horror tod detestatioii, as instrenheilts df 
-private rapfiTie and plunder, withtiat any hatibnal 
%enefit; but sincfe tiiey hav^e been taken infe tfib- 
%ervi6e xif govcrrtiliciit:,; and behaved 1^ well, .(ftjr 
^y fought most bravely;) I am' idett;rm!ned'to db 
•tiieibjtii^tife by talking j6u Mi dcad%'iffi;the re- 
•cital bjf'their e^q^loits, ' ■'• ;' ' ' '' '''^'- '^ ''- " 

«*4 «l..*V-l 



. * We are. eveiy day ia eKpectatjoii of the Vt^ii^ 
landing* Dungeiiesi^ ia the plae^ suspected fo^ 
tlueir descent Admipiil Yemop has several tim^s 
attempted ta liail there from the Down?, but thj^ 
wind is directly against hiip. m^ feir for thepi. ^f 
they sliQuld land 9^t Dun^Hi^ss, they m.u§t coiiif to 
I^ndoft by Lymne Hill,- wbi(;h is very steep j ^na 
judicioijs people sa,y. a yery slender force, and spm§ 
cwjinpD plgjited on the top of it,, would be ab\e to 
ofertruct their roarch- But. whether a great pr less 
for^i^ bjB ne/cessary, 'ti$ all qt}^ to 4a§, who have aj?- 
solujtely wnp. Th^ country is perfectly de;fepciS^ 
Jess, not, so much as the wiliUa raised, aod in this 
plai:e a we^ 9go I believe there could not be 
fjpiund a dozejQ musquets that could fire • a bul)et. 
The niost aqtive person here ha? b^en Sjr G. O^*^^ 
den t, whp has. taken unwearied p§tin« to persuade 
the people to be upon their ^uard. With jpuch 

difficulty, about si^ yv^e^f ^p, ^h^ prqgyred )*• ^SST 
neral meeting, . in hapQ9 of carrying ^ sybscriptioi^ 
but thi3 was pyer-ruL^d, aJid it w^s ^gj^ee^ to raige 
the militia ; however, tlie militia i^ n.o^ rajsed> por 
Jb^ there been any appearance of defence till last 

• When the Editor published the " Memoirs of ]Mr9» 
Carter," her Letters upon this subject, owing to rho multitude 
of them which he had to look over, escaped his notice. 

f Whojie seat at De^n w^s tep miles from I>eah 

. * ' 

Kg '3unday« 
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j^uri(jay. Adm. Vernon on Friday wrote a Letter 
fo Mr. Norris, Governor of Deal Castle, or in his 
absence, to the Mayor of Deal, with an account 
that the timbarkation was ready, and that Lowen- 
dahl, &c. w*re going from Dunkirk to Boulogne, 
and advised the Mayor to alarm the people, and 
put them upon their guard. The Mayor of Deal, 
being a peaceable quiet man, took no great notice 
of the matter. A person* at Deal accidentally 
saw it, and procured a copy, which was immedi- 
ately sent to Sir G. Oxenden, and Sir Narborough 
D'Aeth, two of our Deputy Lieutenants, and the 
-very next morning it appeared in the Canterbury 
newspaper, and with it an invitation from the De* 
puty Lieutenants for the people to arm themselves, 
and meet the next day at Swinfield Minnis, a 
common not far from Dungeness. Considering the 
shortness of the warning, their appearance was 
much better than could be expected. The smiths, 

r 

&C. worked all night to get up arms. I believe 
about 3 or 400 horsemen went from Canterbury, 
jand Capt. Palmer f, who was extremely active in 

the 

^ This person was her fatlier, the Rev. Dr. Carter, Minister 
of Deal Chapel. 

t Adjoining to Swinfield Minnis is an cstatej^ then belonging 
to C»pt. Palmer, called St. John's, where it is believed (hat 
King. Joka resigned his crown to the Pope's Nuncio. St. 

John'i^ 
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the business, headed them, and several other ^en« 
tlemen of the town went with them. The whole 
body at Swinfield was upwards of 2000, and many 
more, are expected at the next meeting^; The 
common people shew a great deal of alacrity and 
spirit, and if there is time to discipline them a little, 
, I trust tliey will fight very well. 

I could be much diverted to see how the Mayor 
of Deal must be surprized tq see a Lettgr, which 
he had kept so snug, appear where it ought to 
appear, in a public newspaper. How this affair 
came about is an absolute secret to him, and every 
one else, except those concerned in it. I had ^ 
Letter last pight frqm Deal, with an account that 
the Folks tone man of war had drove fourteen 
French transports tod three men of war ashore <m 
tlie French coast. My news and my paper are at 
an end, and indeed it is high time I should sub* 
scribe myself, &c. 

John's was a preceptory of the celebrated knights of that 
j(iame. The old house is still remaining, ^nd is now the pK^ 
perty of Sir Egerton Bridges, K. I. of Denton-Court. 
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Mfts TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cud<ks4eD> Dec. 30, 1745. 

« 

I DO not know whether I should think of 
wtiting to you just now, dear Miss Carter, because 
every thing 1 can write from such a place must be 
vastly insipid to you at this time ; but your seem^ 
ing to doubt whether I had any genius for such 
"tiews as you sent me, gives me an irresistible reason 
for taking the first leisure moment to thank you 
and to clear -myself. Your Letters I am always 
jglad to receive, but am now quite impatient for 
them ; and yet after all, I do most heartily wish to 
receive no nqjore, or that the next may begin with 
complaints of having nothing to say, I live in as 
much fear of those abominable French as you can 
do, for I hear they look upon this expedition into 
England 'fes, a crusade, and are set upon.it with all 
the eagerness of bigotry. 

I have too much English spirit to believe that if 
we are tolerably true to ourselves, and do not by 
any increase of wickedness alienate the care of Pre- 
vider^ce, which even now has in so many instances 
seemed kindly watqhful over us, I cannot believe 
that in the end these triflers shall overcome so bravo 

6 and 
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%fli honest 9. poQple, pr tripm^l^ over so ju«t 1^ 
cause * ; but I greatly apprehend the miseries whicji 
their very ^ttenipt mu^t cause, though ever 50 un- 
successful- 

I rejoice ia the spirit that has at length so justly 
exerted itself in your important part of the Island- 
Success and honour attend all that are brave s^nd 
loyal ^.mongst ws ! 

As for poor Scotland, its distresses at this time 
must ]>e beyond imagination, and I do not f9resec 
M'hat stop is likely to be put to it. The loyal part^ 
there will, I /ejir, suffer m9st jaeverely now for the 
disapppintment those rebels have met with herp. 
In the me^n time, what becomes pf tl^e P^ke be- 
jfore Carlislp, one jcaonpt but bj? anxipus tp^ow; 
and all this while, without any thing coiis^derablp 
heing dop^, otir troops are worn put ^ni^ h.arrassed, 
pieopl.e'3 ^opey aod spirits exhausting v^ery j(as^ 
and J am full pf ft^arp that puf pj^ience, prudeijce, 
courage, ajid aU our ^ood disppsitio^i^ft \vijl |)e worn 
out before it comes to any decisive trial 

I hope I fprm a false judgmgnj fronj wljat I Jjave 
45xperienced iij .myfteJ^f ajt /chgg^* J ^pan ;ma^e tl^ 

* How applicable to the present times are these just and 
pious refioctions^ When we see the eyent of ftll thia boastipg 
of our enemies above sixt^ yea^tago, Biireiy twc ofigl\t ikot Up 
despair^ but rather rely more firmly on that gracious Provi- 
dence^ ivluch has so often pi'otected us. 

ten 
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ten or twenty first moves very tolerably, but before 
the end of the game I am always too much tirec| 
to preserve my caution, and leave every thing un* 
guarded. 

If you see Mr. Wright, pray give my compli- 
ments to him. I hope it will scarce be a month 
before I see him myself in town. The word com- 
pliment puts me in min4 of those I ought to sencj 

you peculiar tq this season. May its riext re vol u- 

' ■ ■•'..'■ ••.«•• . ■ . < 

tion find us qll happier and more at ease than il; 
does now. 

Have you heard the story there is in I^oadon. 
that there is, among the prisoners you saw, a Mac^ 
donaI4 (not the one you mention with so much 
terror) who has been supposed the young concealed 
l^retender, and answers the description given of 
him much better than young Radcliffe, but proves 
to be a lady, a mistress of Kadclifte's, who wouta 
iiot suffer tiim to come without her. I do not 
vouch the truth of this^ but thought it worth tran- 
scnp^n^. 

Adieu ! I hope you will not have pne of your 
Vad head-aches when this coines to you; but fdt, 
l^ftr you 3|iould^ it w^U be but charity (o spare ypur 
eyes, a^id conclude with the brief assurance of my 
Imof^ dear Miss Carter, l^c, 



U^&% 
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Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOTv 



' ^^ ' 



Canterbury, Jan. 6, 1745. 
PEAR MI§S TALBQT, 

I AM always glad of any pretence to 

Ijyrite to you, though I Haye no news to acquaint 

you with but what ypu would not perhaps ^ve a 

straw to hear, viz. tliat Admiral Vernon came to 

» . . . » • 

Canterbury on Saturday. He was at the cathedral 
on Sunday,* and the body of the church was crowded * 
with spectators. The deposition of this gentieman 
is matter of universal discontent in our part of 

the world. I do not understand these things, so 

.J • ' 

cannot tell whether I am discontented or not, as 

. .1.1-.. ^ 

I am always willing to suppose our govemon 
act right ; but I am very sorry to see so general a 
idispleasure and gloominess in the faces of aU 
people. The Admiral's orders for quitting wei^e— 
As you desired to be discharged from your post 
yotf have leave to resign. — ^Whereas he positively 
denies having testified any such desire. This came 
from himself to a gentleman here, and probably 
you know it all better than I do, but^I was wiliing 
to retail all my knowledge. 

I have 



I have very dolorous Letters from my sister at 
Deal about the French embarkation, &c. &c. but I 
am somewhat encouraged by Mr. Knowles's account 
of the matter. How is one to decide on such 
ccHitrjadictory relations ? I am quite weary of con- 
jecturing any thing about it, so leave the whole 
affair to Providence, and make myself quite easy. 
We have melancholy accounts from Dover about 
the distemper among the cattle. This place, tliank 
God, is still healthy. One of the contractors for 
the navy at Deal had the villainy to send an in- 
fedted ox on board a man of war. It was disco- 
vered, and sent on shore for the dogs, and, shock- 
ing to say> a cow that was grazing where it was 
bfjkng MP ca^ught the distemper and died, but hap- 
pily it ivent no further. If this was not the best 
^e in the world foi' people who deserve to be hunig, 
tl^is fellow would meet with a most severe punish- 
anent 

I delivered your compliments to Mr. Wright 
when Miss Hall and I went to wait on Mr. Cowpcr* 
Miss Townsend df au s most ch9.rmii^ly, better than 
Mr. Wright; but there is a Miss Mordant^ who, 
for a study of two or three days, h^-s made a mos^t 
^urpri^ing progress, at which I am J^alf mad. &b^ 
shewed us a little laoicji&ca^ with so much good- 
nature, that I forgive l^cx an affiXMit, which, in the 

gaiety 
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gaiety of good spirits, she gave tis Kentisli fdks> 
by calling us, at a Canterbury adseniWy, creatures^ 
and other such derogatory titles, which fine ladieb 
are so bountiful in the disposal of However, shfe 
is very pretty, and one cannot help being pleased 
with her. I must now wish you all possible happi- 
ness, &c 
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Miss TALBOT to Mirs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Jan, 13, 174S* 

I AM a very bad Correspondent, my dear 
Miss Carter, and shall soon be a worse, for this 
day se'nniojht I go to that idle place London, where, 
after the long solitude of this paisible hameaUy I 
propose to spend four months in incessant talking, 
and all the variety of agreeable company I can 
hook myself irtto, without writing, or reading, or 
any of those kind of things. Nevertheless I -shall 
always be glad to hear from Canterbury, though to 
be sure you misses in country town*, as the char- 
mante personne you mention says, are but strange 
unlicked kind of creatures, when one looks down. 

« 

upon you from the beau monde. l^oor souls ! h6w 
I shall despise you a fortnight henee ! At present 

(for 
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(for fine ladles should always be in extremes) | 
despise you as a town lady, who can amuse youi:* 
self with the gaieties of Canterbury, while I in a 
purer air am in all the heroics of pastoral, and 
wonder how any body can live in a place, wherfj 
^le houses of brick and stone hinder the sight of 
that pure azure sky, and those glittering scenes of 
frost which at present I am in high raptures about. 
Seriously, I never saw any thing so beautiful as the 
landscape round us was this morning. ' A frozen 
fog had covered all our trees with the purest white 
you ever sa\^^ at the same time that every thing 
was quite distinct Our tall elms looked as if they 
had been covered with a profusion of bloom ; and 
^he sun shining out in all his glory in a serene 
\>\\xe sky, looked as gay as ever it did of a May 
morning. 

I will not believe that thosie bright auspicious 
beams shine as delightfully on the French invaders, 
and hope strongly by this time your fears and 
panics are all over. I am infinitely obliged to you 
for your Letter, and would have thanked you with- 
put waiting for a second, if I had not been a good 
deal engaged in winding up my bottoms here just at 
going away. I have a million of things to do every 
moment I stay. Books to send out, pieces of work 
to finish, a vast reformation to make in tlie spinning 
manufactory, provisions to make for all the ca,ts 
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aacl t)irdsleft' behind iis, and an infinitude mdfe of 
the same importaDce. Adieu, therefore j I am too 
much affairit to write you a long Letter, but blisy 
or idle, am always equally, &o, i 
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Mrs. carter to. Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Tth. 22, 1745. 

I SHOULD long before this,* my dear Misit 
Tdbot, have acknowledged the obligation .ereiy 
Letter from you lays me under, if I had not been 
prevented by a very mels^ncholy pocasion, whiek 
cast such a gloom over my thoughts, and filled tue 
with so many sad apprehensions, that I cottU not 
apply myself to any thing. Thou^, I thank God^ 
T have reason to be much easier than I* was, I have 
not yet recovered my i^j^irits; however, I will defer 
writing no longer, a dircumstance for which you 
are little obliged to me, as it arises entii«ly from, 
my strong desire of hearing from you. For after 
all, how can I either say any thing that wUl pletid^ 
you or myself froto the dull confinement of a 
chamber? 1 con^tulate you on the happy flut- 
tering' kind cff' life which by your own account you 
aj« by tins .tkne €ngag84 » ; I <mx perfectly coa^ 

ceive 
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ttiw tiie jdy of ttUoDS with a th0Qsa&d pei^e one 
half of the day, U>t I positively will not believe 
hut ycm spend the other half very quietly and de^ 
oently in the sober coov^saticm of books; if not, 
with all your giiety, I heartily pity you. For my 
own interest, however, I hope this epistle will find 
you in the giddy part of your existence, for if you 
are then, what you tell me you are, a fine lady, it 
may have the good luck to pass for a very enter- 
taining piece ; for I have observed ^ne ladies are 
very fond of calling things by such names as no- 
body else would know them by* A pretty flutterer 

ef this species and thereupon I was goiqg tio 

tdl yoii. a mighly silly story, but peeing it i$ fi 
ongh^ silly ooe^ I may as weU ]^% it fdpne, for ^ 
is ten to one whether it wmy dimert ycHi^ tbou^ 4t 
didsQie. 

,. Lshoald have wrote^^to day time enpug^ tp ^»e 
^fou an account of the prices ^9t were tMryuglft 
iato the Downs last nigbt; but my X^etter wquld 
oel; have reached you titt Mojaday, aiid by t^ 
eime you may be better aoqu^iotod with the p^- 
icttlars than I. Three hundi^ed of tlie wsBm9B sd- 
QiS^em w«re broi^uft atfaore this eveniog» wd w^e 
mi^ty gay, ami caQed the speetKitors thwr ^ufifry 
•{yebple: 'lis an. odd .thing ^n^ feUcs sh^i^^ s^em 
fond of daimmg ft relation Uiat will serve to /hang 
thenv Xhq[ arei<idg«i jtt^ l^fliids ^ MM^ «f^ 

horrible 
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soldiers hare: been Dbii^ to ^e in among iStieM, 
I heartily wish they were safe in Dorrer Castl4^^ 

'I - 



Miss TALBOT to MAs. CARTER. 



» 1 » » > 



Broroptou,. 4foj(i 2y 174/S. 



^ Yb u may wftfh great appearance of reason, 

dear Mis^' 'Carter, afccuse me of unpardonable 

neglect in ^feaving yoiir' 'Letter sd fnany nitfrffiRk 

unans^^ered, but did yoM- kribw h&^ t hare pasisetl 

thos^e heavy Ai'oaths, ind H6\f poissiblfe it-fe tfaatT 

mky bt some ir^eks Ifehgei- wftfiofttt'iiny op^brtamtl^ 

df finishing 'ttrfs Lfettfer, yoti ifirt>bfd*'be'-^^c^i^i4ced 

that tho^ tharitahte'a?Ho\vancesi SVhlcftrgtaM-natured 

i)fe6ple insUke to th^ir'friefndsf Tliitoi 'toeir'\:ondul!St 

seemV m'iS'st unaccounlE^ble,' are^^s'jti^t a* tfeey atfe 
kJn^l ' ' ^ ^ ^. **"• *''*^" '^ Y -f- i -....• i 

^ -^tt ik ho^foVthe cferfemdhy of ibateg afl tiiexte 
•&,pol6gifes bBfdi'ie 1 said' ah^ tiling else, Srdt It omittmi 
*"s6ndirfg;'^o\a'oal^^i-^at' an^' joyftii n^tv^* by ttle 
first' phk; ik^ich tv^ould biit' have beerf coihtricyb 
gratituife iii teturh for ^1 fch^ K-eiittsh itttentge«a!e 

• The vlcrtory oC Callo4et»'gaiti«a ii ft/ iCih of April, 1745. 
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ytxi se&t me wtMfcn our feara were at the highest; 
]mt I really had nOt an opportunity that day — ^in- 
deedj haVe none but auch brokeci ndinutes; that if 
I aim at writing you a long Letter it will be all 
patch-work; however a Letter you shall have, for 
arn told you are still in bad spirits, and out oi 
conceit with the world, so before you go and shut 
yourself Up ih a cell, I am resblved to bting the 
ideas of the world into your mind once more, by a 
histcvy of the charifting, giddy, racketing winter I 
told you in my last I intended to pass; You may 
be sure it is nothing but mere gaiety and .&mus^- 
Jnent that has filled my tune, and turned my head; 
I could not find leisure; to write to yo«. no not so 
muoh as to cnguire the mearung of pne part of 
your Letter, wliich gave me great uneasine33^ where 
xyoum^^ion^ spn^e distress yon hafl b^en in, an(l 
which was 43ptt yet dyer, without explaining what ^t 
/^. Mr. Wright tells me it was your aisler'^ 
.illnesi^ I hope she is now perfectly well again, 
though I fear you have not yet recovered ypur 
jipurits— ! — O yes, but tO be sure you have, fot 
jinee wntitui the last sentence^ I have received 4. 
Letter* from you, dear Miss Carter^ that is ari 
evident proof of your seeing the world, and every 
thing in it^ with .the gay eat view imaginfMble* None 



• Wbich. Letter i$ lo?t* . . - -. 

but 
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\}\it a poetical liveliness of fancy could have dressed 
tip any thing so perfectly insignificant and insipid as 
I am, in all those good and ornamental qualities 
you complimented me ivith ; but, to say the truths 
your Letter flatteur as it was, put me into good 
humour, and I feel myself infinitely obliged to you. 
It is very true that in the beginning of the winter, 
before I had entered into any of its gaieties, I had 
a slow fever which lasted a long while, frequently 
confining me to my bed for days, and rendering 
file unfit for any thing biit sitting in an easy chair, 
find purring over some plain serious books. Just 
as I was recovering Mrs. * Seeker was taken alarm*- 
Ingly ill, and upon her account we left town, she is 
growing better though slowly, and I hope in about 
a forttiight we shall get into tlie country. 

Our intermediate state is living at Brompton, 
from whence we go every day to dine in Loddon ; 
by which means we have neither the gaiety, nor 
company of the one, nor the leisure and retirement 
of the other, however, this sort of life is by no 
iheans an unagreeable one, though rather too 
burrying. There is no enumerating the thousand 
little trifling interruptbns that one is liable to, and 
which heartily vex me : but it is best not to be vexed 

* The Bishop of Oxford's wife* She was sister to Dr. 
Benson, Bishop of Oloster. She ciid not die till 1748. 

VOL. h L at 
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at any thing one cannot help, we should rather eft* 
deavour to see tliem in the pleasantest point of view. 
Our cofistatit miming airings which engross a great 
deal of my tinae, have at least given me more en- 
joyment of the spring than I have had for mstry 
years, and I think it particularly beautiftil in a 
country so well cultivated, and which is all laid out 
iulo gardens, as it is about London. Our lodgings 
% e extremely pretty, and situated in the mklst of 
a large garden, where I have sometimes flattere^l 
myself that I beard tJie nightingale ; however, wb^t 
she does not please to sing, the cuckoo and the 
thrush do as well. 

Your first Letter (for though it is so long ago, I 
have, not like Sir Charles Easy, put snuff into it 
and worn it out,) enquires after new books. There 
is one of Critical Observations on Shakespeare by 
Mr. Upton, that I believe you would think worth 
reading. Dodsley's Museum has one or two pretty 
Essays in it, though I thought he set out but in-' 
differently. If I have seen any thing else I have 
not time to recollect it, as I am determined thi» 
Letter shall go by to day's Post, and is not much 
intended for a catalogue of books, as for ^n assur<« 
imce that I am, &c. 
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Mas. CARTER to Um tAlBOt. 

t)feal. May 30,. 174^. 

i AM ahvays pKrtiCrilarly glad tb pay m^ 
Compliments to you, my dear Miss Talbot, when 
you are t[uietly settled in th^ country, principally 
because I have then the favoi* of hearing from yoa 
oftener, and mo'reover because my Letters appear 
to much greater advantage to you, than amidst thd 
hurry of u?tiversal business at London^ where iri 
the crowd of other nonsensical things they can 
^laim no particular distinction. But now you are 
Feft to tfie possession of your own thoughts, non- 
sense becomes a rarity, and I have the satisfaction 
ef entertaining you with something new. 

I most really rejoice to find you perfectly itco- 
tered, but at the same time have a most irrecon- 
cileable quarrel against you, for maliciously an(f 
slanderously calling the concern I exprest fbr youi? 
^aJth in vefy sincere prose, poetical flights. How- 
ever I have still so much charity* as to wish you very 
sincerely the continuance of it, and the most com- 
{rlete enjoyment in that of your friends'. I hope hf 
this time Mrs. Seeker is quite recovered. 

What can 1 write to you about worth reddiilg ?' I 
se^ nothing and hear of nothing except a raree- 

L a show, 
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show, which I find from the testimony of a bawliiig 
historian, exhibits a full and true representation bf 
the glorious, actions of Duke JViiliam. 1 shall 
never be able to. resist the temptation of seeing it, 
both from my affection for raree-shows in general, 
and the subject of this whom I honour beyond all 
Dukes one has ever heard oi^ from Duke Teman*, 
to the present time. I hope 1 shall not now write 
you such dolorous terrifying accounts fi'om Kent as 
I did last year. We often hear lamentable stories 
^bout the Brest squadron, but they are so strangely 
contradictory, that one may be comforted with 
doubting whether there be any such thing as the 
Brest squadron in being- It were to be wished that 
our accounts from Flanders would admit of the same 
uncertainty. However the battle is not always to 
the strong, and one may argue as the Greeks did 
with regard to Xerxes, that Providence will not 
commit the liberties of mankind to a tyrant. I 
have just been reading the history of his mad ex- 
pedition in Herodotus, which I always read with 
extreme pleasure, as I do every other story that 
furnishes any remarkable defeat of the wicked 
schemes of ambition and despotic power." Are not 
ypu,always very sorry to find Artemisia engaged ixv 

» 

• Grandson of Esau; one of the Canaanitisb hcad^of fa- 
milies called in our version Duk^s, Genesis xxxvi. 15. 

the 
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the -support- oT SO bad a cause? I have strangely 

rambled from raree-shows to kings, queens, and a 

serrftits dScbiif se lipon politics and history. To be 

'sum yoti must 'think I mean to taJk to you and ask 

^if questions about every thing that is or ever war, 

-end'Arlien T hav^ gone throu^ this worldi" to^tell 

y^-itiy own,- and then eftqiiire your opinion coii- 

*ceipning apparitions. " .—': 

'••I «& .extremely delighted to find you express 

ycrfi^self'with so much uncertainty about - nightin- 

^ies, for it is a point in which I could never arrive 

•rfr a^y tolerable degree of satisfaction. However 

\ ag^ee with you in being perfectly contented with 

Ifc^ black-bird and cuckoo, which is more than I 

an^ If ith tliose frighftful animals May bugs, which 

Wave grektly molested my walks this spring* I 

iiever heard of these ia any other country but this; 

you dannot conceive the force of my trouble without 

^Oine description. They are creatures with only 

^e»hea)dj^* tie feathersj but two wings, and area 

good deal less than a crab, and not at all like it. 

t3f^\rf thfe^' Very accurate deiscriptioq, equally clear 

^^th^nJafty'I have met with in books, you will no 

)i^!b#^fopih -aVer^ perfect idea of these fpFipidable 

6tteiiti6s bf mJhe.- Hiey commit great devastations 

in our flowery fields of Kent, ai)4 PV^t ™^ much 

m^-mbidyTof* the'' Northern army in Joel, The 

Land but I need not quote the 

'* passage 
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passage to you, ^wlio must have ta^en i^btice of th^ 
^imUable beauty of it 

Be so good, diear Miss Talbot, ^ tp induJlge my 
' curipsity so ipuoh ia^ jto let iqe know bpw you dune 
by ^ idea tbat I was out ofjconcdt wit^ tbe wqtW, 
)^ gqipg to shyt my^self up in a Jiollaw ]^^. I 
|iav^ :Pp displeasure ag^st tlie ivprld in giin^^, 
Dior against any thing in it, viery lastipg. * My 
|jat6r>* lUneas .di4 fMie^d affect in$ beypfij^ pay 
tfaai^g $ ever mejt with in ipy whde lifq, npt me]f)^ 
&pn;i the tbougbfs 9f losji^g heri though a most pfyt^ 
|%0(d^Qly lps|^ it would have beeq^ biit from tb^ ap^ 
IM^ension of her suffering such, excessive paip. { 
thaiik Ood sbQ is now so weU^ as tp be tfipugbt ^t^ 
lirely out of d^nger^ but it will be some |im^ hef&j^ 
she can be said to be perfectly well. I ou^tto 
)}eg your paap^on fpr dw^ing ^o long on this eiubject, 
though it has dpne yqu less hai^^i ti^n it hag me. 
^Qwey^ri it is right spmetioii^ torec^/pne's most 
unhappy mwnent^, in order to b»yp %.pTftgfars^a» 
of gratitude fpf a JQyful jeyer se of tji^n, 

I want veiy ipupb to J«iow wbetber ypu h^vf sv^j 
fead a book I hav^ just met witbj whi^ I (:%r^ tell 
you nothing about, . but tl^at it is ^ ofjii^l^t thi|9ig | 
f ver re^d, and that it wad? me laugh H^ry fe^W^ly- 

♦ IJer o^ly ^stet ijy the s^i^e woih«r« alterwjir* Mu^ 

PcuDiogton, 

The 



The title is At^ou et Zirphiki Wh^ .^tvange c(h 
lijtcal mortal wrgte it ? 

. Shall I finJBh this side? No, for I have alreadjj^ 
ii^rpte more than you will read, or if you woul4 
thajQ yt^ii c^. One passage, however, I will en- 
deavour to make, as legible ^s a shakiog hand wiU^ 
g^ve me leave,, namely to assure you.the^tj am witl^ 
the moat .perfect esteem) &c.. ^.^ 
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■ Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 
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You deliberate, my dear Miss Carter, 
whether you ishaU finish your fourth side^ and I to 
be even with you, am ajlpp^.^ ^^ ^^^ point of de- 
iiherating whether I shall , begin the first, for, even 
Acajou et Zirphile afford, you some amusement^ 
but neither amusement pr edification are you like to 
get from me, . However I will write if it be. but to 
enquire what is the occ£^ion of this shaking hand 
you. complain pf, it looks nervous, and if so I ani 
much inclined to pity you for it, and at th^ same 
time to warn you to be upon your guard against all 
its eocroacbmentQ, arm all your good sense and 
resolution to poi>quer .the worst enemy I know o^ 

to 
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td the comfort of good people. Spirits that hav« 
any thing of delicacy are easily and strongly a£» 
fected, and influence the body so as to make it a 
very troublesome companion, and I know nothing 
ohe would not do to avoid being nervous. Exercise 
even when one makes it quite a slavery, is the best 
remedy £md preservative I know, and with a due 
proportion of trifling and even merry idleness would 
I fancy he almost infallible, I cannot, indeed, 
boast that I have been in perfect good spirits myself 
since I came down here, the consequence of a 
winter $pept. ;n fear and melancholy anxiety ; but 
the cheerfulness of country scenes, the leisure I 
have had to recollect myself, and clear away all 
dissLgreeable thoughts, with the sovereign cordial of 
the best air I belifeve in England, has set them to 
rtghts again, and I begin to enjoy the happiness of 
my situation. Is it not vastly impertinent of me to 
talk to you so much about myself in every Letter, 
when you make so many excuses for dwelling a very 
little on: a thing of so much importance to you as 
your sister's illness ? You cannot think how much 
you Tirbuld oblige me by carrying me ^metime§ to 
X>eaU, and introducing me to your family circle^ 
shewing me your apartment, your favourite walk, 
jgiving me a notion of your way of lif<9, and chatting 
witli me freely about whatever happens to be then 
piost in your mind. 7or in short we poor ai^imaux, 

tha^ 
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that live a mere domestic life, what have we to fiXk 
^f, bat. our dcMiiestiqiiey or in the phrase that is now 
more fashionable, and which this weather makes 
]^0' way unreasonable, am Jhre-^ide* Is it possible 
50U should not have seen that admirable copy of 
verses yet*? If I can ^t one in time, I will send 
it you, for though you should^ have got it before 
you are certainly ' more worthy of having such 9 
thing twice over, than some.fine folks I shewed it 
to yesterday, were of hearing it once? It is really 
quite provoking to see wit thrown away upon people 
who . discover their total want of taste by such ill 
placed marks of approbatiop, as one sees arp thrown 
in, out' of mere civility. Yet this is a sort of 
people that deserve toleration, for after all if they 
are easy and good humoured, they vary one'3 
tboii^ts with such sort of chit chat as saves ps 
from growing too wise. I have no notion of the 
fine lady ^.irs of hating neighbours, people that o»e 
has any sort of pretence to esteem ; whether, their 
way of thinking, or their turn of cotversatfon, is 
just suitable to one 3 fancy or not 'tis no great 
jnatter, they mix up ift society very well, and 
society we w^re macjic for, 

^ f* The Firei-sidc," a Parody of the|$ieGpnd l^pode of Horace, 
|»y t||e late Isa§c Hawkijos; Browne, Es^. 

Bles{» 
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Bless tne what a digression haye I maxk : neter^ 
tlieless I shall find my way back to Deal. Serkwisly 
do yoQ not think it would be a high delight to loe^ 
if by sftfne art magic I could be made to put/ my 
h^ad invisibly in at your parlour window^ aud jee 
you with all your family chatting over your tea ? 
The encliantress that must give me a pleasure some-^ 
thing of the same kind must be yourself^ for to be 
iure she who could write that inimitable descriptioq 
of a May-bug, may. give one as lively and re^ 
sembling ideas of any thing she pleases. 

The person who told me you had been in low 
spirits was Mr, Wright, who to avoid tlie conser 
quefices ef your displeasure is embai'ked for Irekmdt 

I Imve no room left to talk politics. But I ^v^ 
all possible indignation against' the jPreach and their 
Insolent King, and think the 'Duke aimQ9t liero 
enough to chastise him with a very' inferior foree^ if 
we were a people 'deserving of such, glory; but 
sootier or later I fear we are marked for destruction. 
As for the 'Dutch, 'their -meanness, stupidity, and 
impertinence is beyond expression. Adieu ! th^ 
Bishop of Oxford comforted me about your shaking 
hands (for I cannot be such a churl as to keep youf 
Letter quite to myself) by putting me in mind qf 
an observation^we beard the other day, that a lady s 
hand always shakes most sensibly, when she is about 

to 
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to sign her marrta^ articles ; oh ! Ibat your sl^aMng 
hand would but bring you into some part of the 
world whene I might soraietiqfies see you, but distant 
MB you. are, I a(m most faithfully, dear Mi^s 
Carter, &(:. 



»• ■ ' ■ ■> ■ kT 



Mi^a. GARTER xp Mw$ TAXJBOT. 

D«al, Jufy 5, 1745. 

Yov are aytrnmely good, dear Miss 
Talbat, to make such kind enquiries after my 
treausj^j and in rrtuFn it it but just to tell you very 
iuMEvedtly^ that so ^ from i1& being occasioned by 
the tpepsdatioA >df signtiig ^ niamage contract, I 
do not know a man upon earth that would be 
Isronbled wfth me, and therefor^ X have for some 
thne thought it but right ^nd prudent |o give up all 
schemfis of ttiis sort to my youngsr sister, and sit 
quietly flown with my bopks, and half a liozen 
iriends, who between sense and i)00sense engage my 
attention agmeably enough to prevent my hnding 
any thing very deplorable in my conditioq. 

I liope the good-natm^ oamtioR you give me 
Itbout nervous disorders, does not proceed from a 
melancholy experience of their sad effects. Few 

people, 
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j^ple, I belieye^ have suffered more from them 
than myself. I am charmed to hear you speak so 
advantageously of exercise, which I have found 
^nK>st..th^ o»jy remedy, .and in which I have long 
persevered though with some difficulty. To rgect 
the advice of those who profess to love one and to 
have a regard for one's happiness, has such an ap- 
pearance of perverseness and ingratitude, that it 
requires some degree of fortitude to persevere in a 
resolution takeiiiip on ever such reasonable grounds, 
when they oppose it so strongly. There are several 
well meaning folks in the world apt to pronounce 
one quit^'ma^for aqj^iig contrary to certain maxims 
which they h*V§. 1^14 d0wnj mthOHt atalLx^tosF- 
^ering^whfij.tbfy raewHby them^ a case by. i^ojmesns 
i*9cpn)roonj%wn with people who ij% other jnistances 
jlo nol; vQi^lis^Qse, /Thus one.ehail hbar^ long 
wise harangue.tal^ut ^mpderiitkH) wijthoujtatiy regard 
to its being r^ifly relative, I mid , conaequehdy that 
the same clegre^ipf e^^ercise which wouldbe death 
<? Pm per§on i^^abspHitely necessary to the. weU 
.^oji^ pf anptheii, /l!iiRve,had:.the :coniplai$ajiGe 
^i;!^ pf a^tpntioa to.tlftje.jppimons of others to be less 
^Stan^iP W wiiH^iiig ttus summer than usual, and 
the consequpncjs is^ /I. liave. neyer be^ free from a 
Ijead ^cii.afljd a s\m feyjsjr/' But youc Letter has 
#pirUfi<l .i»ft up^ wad X iiavc been jout .walking evei^ 
.. » ,-.!;-• I--!* i.VJ i'. ;-..♦•;. .y.'j ^ ^jaaoming 
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tnoruing since I received it, and find lam better^* 
and not worse for it, so I mean to continue it*. 

I am extremely obliged to you for the " Fire-- 
Side," with which I am greatly delighted. I- had 
neither seen nor heard of it before. I have lately 
picked up an old book w hich contains a gteat many 
notable things, and which I must trouble you for 
some account of. It has lost the title page, but 
the sections are named Aries, Taurus, &c. and it 
seems to be a translation from the Italian f. It 
furnishes me with great store of quotations, which 
are a great annoyance to some of my acquaintance^ 
as insensible to the beauties of them as the fine 
ladies you mention to those of the Fire-Side, only 
they are more open, and make me all manner of 
reproaches for being deligiited with such nonsense. 

You have not for a great while told me any thing 
about drawing, and I Icnig to know what improve^ 
ment you njust have made. If it was not very 
unreasonable for me to engage any more of your 
time than you are already so good as to afford me, 
I should most earnestly beg you to make me the 

I 

* Part of this Letter containing an account of Mrs. Carter's 
manner of employing her time at Deal, is omitted here, as it 
was printed in her Memoirs, P. 90, 4to edition* 

t The " Zodiake of Life,*' from the Latin of an Italian 
^^oet, Paiingcnius. For an account of this very scarce and 
curious book, See " Censura Litcraria/' Vol. ii. No. 7. 

happiest 
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iiap{^t of cteUnres by drawisg ttie y(Rir otni 
picture, if it was only sketched with a black-lead 
"liencil. I know not whether I am in most confusioa 
at mentioning tiiis request^ or at the idea of your 
showing my Letters^ to the Bishop of Oxford ; but 
between both I find I begin to be excessively silly, 
so will release you, lifter having assured you of my 
most perfect esteem^. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddcsdcn, Jug, 12, 1746. 

One should scarce think, deaf Mks 
Carter, by the little haste I have made in answeting 
your last Letter, that it gave me so much (deasiire 
as it really did. Nothing oould be more agreeable 
to me than the description of your way of living 
liiough your activity is so much more ha|>py and 
more wise than my own ihdolence, that I could not 
read it without some self-reproach. 'Tb that very 
ihdok^ce that has so long prevented my answering 
your Letter; and when I would make it a little 
plausible, I flatter myself with thinkbg all 1 can 
do is so very indifferently done, and to so little 
purpose, that I may just as \^ ell let it alone. You 

smile 
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^mile Bt my trailing this flattery, yet how mahy 
people do m this way iBatter themselves out of the 
best ends of their bekig, and sooth their lazy in-- 
clination by fancying they hate much less in tbeix 
power than they really have. 

For your sake, as well as my own, I wish I had 
spent last week in town. Some of my friends who 
attended the trials ^ have given me such a descrip- 
tion of the majesty of that great court of judica- 
ture, and the striking solemnity of the whole pro- 
ceeding, tliat I think the ideas it must have raised 
in any attentive mind, would have been well worth 
having. I fancy that laying in a store of ideas 
against old age is the wisest kind of boarding ; the 
ni^nory and the imagination want something to 
work upon in a long inactive life, and great inci- 
dents are as necessary to exercise our faculties, as 
great journies are every now and then to preserve 
our health. All those who were capable of feeling 
strong emotions, of being deeply struck with awe, 
softened by compassion, or warmed by the love of 
their country, have, I find, been greatly moved 
with this solemn sight. After hearing this great 
lUsembly compared with, and preferred to, the 
Areopagus of Athens and the Senate of Rome, the 

• The trial gf the rebel Lords before the House of Peers in 
Westminster Hall. 

8 august 
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fttigust appearance, the awfal silence uncHsturbecil 
by the least whisper ; in shoit^ after having received 
every great and solemn idea from people who had 
gone with serious and cultivated minds» judge bow 
I was surprized at falling into a stt of company 
who represented it as a mere drum. They told 
me how ^uch a one wsts dressed, who looked in 
beauty, whose hair was out of ciirl, who wore 
diamonds, who was guilty of the great enormity of 
eating cold chicken, or wore a cap without lappet^^ 
To these idlers, Westminster Ilallj 6n this terrible 
occa»ian, was a mere place of diversion. Now, 
how Can one trust to people's descriptions^ since 
they always take such a tincture from the' fancy they 
pass through. To a fine woman every thing will 
appear in some form of dress^ to a profound poli- 
tician even the plainest fact wears a face of intrigw 
and mystery. 



" Thus does one 
The blushing poppy 
Yet leave the I 



ne climate dnd one soil eildue^ 7 
oppy with the crimson hucy > 
ily pale, the violet blue/* j 



At this time I am deep in the mazes of politics, 
not that King Oberon has consulted me about the 
government of his fairy subjects, or that I am 
aiming at some public post under the Emperor^ of 
the Moon ; biit we are engaged in reading Cardinal 

de 
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de ReU's Memoirs, yiindk are writ:wlth 'nffadi ti^t 
and spirit, and give one eaich i$trong lessdus^ agaiittt 
craft and- ambition, thttt i know notimig m€l*cr 
proper to set off (if tfaey wanted any i(Ay tbr 
charms of a simple country iife. I am f^adi^ig tcftfi 
the (Memoirs de Alad^'*- de Mbhtjpftensier> ati^eYci^lterit 
chit-chat book^ Memoirs are a study next to that; 
of the liyinglwarld of alt others; perhaps not sfiuchi 
tiie better for that, but yet 'tis worth knowing it8^ 
ways, if it were^only to despise tiienl> and to p^fy 
those who <saU themselves* the gay^>and tiM pro**>' 
sperous. ? : « '^ '^ 

J it : is^ now : time to write ^ somewhat of aft ■ Hn^- 
swcr to yom* 'Letter, I applaXtd yoii highly, 'fiir. 
persevering in the ttfl[e of 'i^xerGise, if you^ find it^ 
really agree with you. I sbaiU not; harangue you^ 
upon moderation, because I have too just ati opi- 
nion of ycm to think yon would (as marry silly folks 
do) pursue the • means - in contradiction to the end- 
you aim a6 I have been long broke to all those 
regards, and dsin ride out as tamely, just as softly, 
and just as long' or as little a while as they would' 
have me, : as I can take any other medicine. Mar- ' 
veliqus ! what a drove of asses I have sent you in 
that last sentence. I beg your pardon, but I cannot* 
aUow-myself time to write correctly in this fine 
weather. I wish you was going to share my walk, 
but since that cannot be, I am impatient to take 

vol. I. M one, 



dim, fe*cft ^'^^ith a; book* : Indeed if yorf were vriib 
me, I could contentedly ait on in my IHtie green* 
eloset But ftla3, I aita i^nly talking. Ici myself aU 
this while, aod. it i$ aiueb mcire sooiaUe talkiBg. to^ 
tjte<dio. ilow chariEomg itwoold be i£ at this end 
cf my walk I could .fiiKi myself (juil ai e^t) at 
your crveningv lendezvouff. i I should dc^ yoi^ h6; 
harii^ for I :ami a migbty^^uict sileskt body, and I* 
am dure they nwsl be clever s»n^ible4}eoj^e thak yotii^ 
Havespent yjcra^ey^nh^hwtat^jfcfcfotd^^^ y«ai»^ 
That one qiropmstanci^ i^t)« toute' iH^>p>anegyri(}yfi 
and if I could but transport that house into< my- 
nidghbourhood, and. set it d^wn hevoy inar leharmlng 
pretty field just hy^.^^rnkdi wliich, fk&ffiikn ) cMoef 
ipto my . liead, X shall never pass tfanougli; widuHit[ 
tbinrkii^'Of it) Iwould^neFeriail iBetttii^ycmtiiere' 
for foiii^teea yi^ars ter.fiojpiey GoAwjriling,. . 

I ca»i;give ypu no . account of . iiliy deaiyiiig^ far 
idfa nofsv^^ )Mcp leidvaficed; and,' as for my ptttn 
]HctuFe.of ,i|)y <)s^ draM^ing, there late fbwi peoples 
whojn I should. w>t sooi^ker choose' Jto acmd it .toj^. 
^r thou^i .my Lettera may sometimes make' yon 
dout>t of my rationaiHty^ y^ I would fom. have you 
t))in)c of me as ^ human ^creature : I did attempt it 
opce, but: I .asisnr>e yjouthe liketness was more;mRMr' 
tifyipg tha^ tb^'worst of looking^f^^ises* lAdieu,^ 

< ' . ' • ' " » . . i 1 'i ■ «.' I 
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Mrs, carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Sept. 5, 1746. 

I SHALL not at present, dear Miss Talbot^ 
pretend to determine whether what you do is well* 
or ill done; but in order to take away all possible' 
cblottr df excuse^ bteg leave to assure! yoti, that 
whether ^your Letters are well or ill wrote, sense or* 
nonsense^ it is' ^t^ry ceK^taio thcfy gtte me^ vei7 great 
pleaaar^,' aivd upon l;his occasion* 'I find it t6 my 
chm interest de me servir de votre compliment, que 
celanaut toute une pattcgjTique* i 

Voua avez crue me filire rire dune espece d^ 
flSaHterie dont fm soupir6e. Helas, cela ne so 
troilve< que ttop souvent, et a des consequences fort' 
fuidbewesL Je connois> des gens, qui a force de 
s'Mte flatt6 qil'ils ne soAt que des vaarietis, le sont 
devenu tout de bdn^ II n'y a point de gens plus 
ittcorrigibles que ceux l^. Les folies les plus outr^s 
ne leur content rien, ils y marchent de pied ferme^ 
et de sang froid. lis se sont figur6 d'etre de si 
peu de consideration qu'on ne leur demandera pas 
QpDjte de. lews actions. Beau moyen de se defidre 
de la peine qu'on trouve k moderer.ces passions! 

II y a quelque terns Mademoiselle que je vbus 
quitte, me voici de retour. Ou en etois je avec 

M 2 mes 
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nies observations? je nen sais rien n'impotte; je 
passerai a des autres sujets qui yaudront peut £tre 
tout autaiity 6'est a dire iort peu de chose. 

Que je vous plains de n'Stre pas foUe de la mxk* 
Biquef je vien d entendre une chanson sur une 
epioette, chantee par une tr^ belle voix qui ma 
tputTarfait charine ; vous croycrex peut-^tre que je 
Vm achet^ \)iea cb^re^ puisque j'ai march^ cinq 
navies par un chemin saUoneux^ ou U ne s'est 
tifouv^. pas uti seal arlmsseau, mais malgr^ tout 
cela la diaoson^ w'a fort bien r^coiiip0D$^« Pour- 
quoi o^e .suis jq avis6 de vous ecrire ea fran^^cHS^ 
car assurement je 1 ecris fort mal ? ApparemmeBt 
c est que javois un presentiment que je im. dircns 
que d$^ ft^ttid^s^ et les sottisea.se dissent mieuxen 
oette Jangue que dans la notre. Je vais pourtaot 
rfspirendce TAnglois, et je vous cQDseillo do/ioae 
quitter c^r je n ai pas encore finie sur- la musiqw^ 
To be sufe you /think me- very extravagaalt fin my 

* foadaeas for ittiis anm^eniient, but I really, owe;. 

... ■ , . . 

^ ■,•:••' >' - V. . ' . f •.♦..■• •• I , 

t 1 

.^^. Tb|s fojfidncftS.for mtisic.coiUiaued tbrouglvUfef .i^pecUUy 
for the compositions of Handel and Cofclli. Littic more than 
a year before she died, the Editor saw h^T in her 'eldest bro- 
ther's ara^ing-room at Deal, list'cniirg for ni6re than ttvo boxirs- 
vAik uniifbkting attentronand dcslight to 'tlie p<5rformimc6^ and 
singihi^ef bertwo.youAgest^jiieces, Mr. Carter's dau^bt^R^. 
accompanied on .tbe Tii^Ua by^cirfi^Uier^. theJ^.ia tus ^st 
year, aucT theii: uncle, her youDser brother. / • 

1 more 
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more to its inflaenoe than most people. I seldom 
hear, aa agreeable air but it recalls to my miad 
almost every pleasing occurrence of my l^fe, wA 
gives me a new enjoyment of it lA^ery body t 
eifeherlove or admire, every eonversation tluit stnidc 
me "with peculiar pleasure, and e^^y fine passage 
of a- favourite author, the powerful niagie of Mr. 
Handd conjures up to my thoughts. One some- 
times finds an effect like this in a soUtary evening 
walk, firom a calm sky aild a beautiful view of 
.rui^al scenes, but the images arising from these are 
Qiore faint and languid, and at best lull or^e into a 
kind oi waking insensibility. On the contrary^ 
music, at the same time that it impresses a thou- 
sand vivid phantoms on the mind, giv^s one spirits 
to attend to all their varieties without fatigue. 
After all, wiiat connection is there between fine 
prospects and harmonious sounds^ and the very rer 
mote ideas they summon up r : One may perhaps 
10 soiiie measure account iot^ these strange efiects by 
supposing that the mind cannot rest satisfied with 
the-conftised sensations of a mere mechanical plea- 
lure, and therefore at the same time that it finds 
itself affected with agreeable iiiipressioHs, calls in 
some species of moral good to explain and support 
them. I think, however, I had better let these 

pomts alone, and proceed to thank you for yoyr 
excellent oljsery^tions upon the grpat $ole|iinity at 

., . Westminster 
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Westminster HalL I ofleii transported myself 
there in idea, and always in your company. From 
tiie disputes whid) at present arise in almost every 
company, I was led to look over tbe two cefebfated 
speeches in Sallust I opened the booiL with.a fiiU 
determination to like Csesar s speech, and in spite 
of my said determination, before I shut it I was 
obliged to prefer Catos. But indeed neither of 
them are i4>plicable to a£&irs in our own country* 

J cannot pretend to follow you in your deep poll* 
iical studies, but I too have been reading Memoirs, 
namely, the Memoirs of Ulysses, which in pure 
reverence to the name of Homer, I have with some 
difficulty just got through ; perhaps it may not be 
to my credit to poofess this, and several passages 
which my want of judgment makes to appear te* 
dious, ought to be admired for their noble sim- 
plicity ; but really it does not seem of any great 
importance to the reader whether Telemachus ^ike 
a notable housewifely young man as he was) hung 
his cloaths upon a peg, or was sloven mough to 
throw them on the floor; or whether Mr«. Trul^ 
liber * (I have forgot his Gi^eek name) took exsck 
care of the bogs. If it was not an incontestible 

fact 

* Eumsus. Had sach a poem been written in this age of 
rcfineipent, the censure would have been just. Mrs. Carter's 
criticism was not designed for the public ; had she meant to 

give 
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fact that MiitQQ wrote Paradise Regained, (Hie 
could never believe Hom^ wrote the Odyssey. 

I ought to make a tl^ousamd apobgias Sfe>r this 
strange nonsensical Letter, which has been begua 
these ten days, and I have sat so often down to it 
tiiat it is filled with nothing but bits, and ends, and 
snuffs of thoughts; but was I to write it again, ^ 
is ten to one if I should improve it I cannot 
leave off without telling you how gladly I would 
consent to be whirled through the air in some 
fairy vehicle, and be set down on the spot you 
have aUotted for me, but should be extremely dis- 
appointed in tbe end of my journey to find yoii 
quiet and silent. Nothing but the distance of a 
hundred miles could make me satisfied with a 
quiet im^ge of yoy, and this you cruelly deny 
your, &c. 

give a serious opinion, her tast.e was too good to have allowed 
her to throw 'any ridicule upoji the interesting delineation of 
the domestic manners of the Cr9ekh ^hipl| is to he fbuod i^ 
the Odyssey. , 
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Mrss TALBOT to Mks. CARTER, 

J Cu4i]c8den, Oct. 3 J, 1746, 

■ 

I KNOW it very well, dear Miss Carter, 
J have owed you a Letter ever since the 5th of last 
month, since when you have been so good as to 
send me * another, with ^e earliest intelligence of 
news, which you knew would delight me. How 
my time has gone away I will not pretend to say ; 
riding and airing has broke almost all niy mornings, 
and when I return from riding 1 am too tired to do 
any thing l^ut pore over a book. There is not any 
thing wearies me more than fear ; I am a grievous 
poward oi) horseback, and, unfortunately for me, 
this year I am mounted on a creature, that, as 
Shakespear describes such a one^ " is all air and 
fire, the grosser elements h^ve no part in him." I 
go in one consts^nt panic of being run away with ; 
^y this means I lose all the joy of fine wes^ther ; for 
that one paltry attention to my own safety swallows 
up all others. In vain the canopy of heaven 
spreads it3 pure azure oyer my head, in vain tlie 
j'jch gilding of autumn heightens every woQc} and 



* This Letter is missing. 
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grpve; hcre^ glows into vermillion, and thew fades 
into pale yellow: I hive no leisure thmk of 
£;ither painting or poetry, but I jog pn as stupjdly 
as I can, and if I pass a day wj^^out spoje inge* 
niousfrighty w enstertaining my companions with a 
musical squall, I tbiok myself both happy and 
wise. And do we not most of us jog through life 
muqh in the same way as I have described my ride? 
The world is filled, with objects of beauty and de* 
light, but wrapped up in the wretched but neces- 
sary cares and fears of every day, we can scarce 
cast a passing glance on diose charming prospects^ 
but get over one hour after another as well as we 
can, and seem to wait for some better time of en- 
joyment, when our capacity shall be improved, and 
our leisure uninterrupted : sure 'tis a proof thb is 
no resting place for man, 

Vous me plaignez fort charitablement de n'^trc 
pas folle de la musique, mais je puis voUs assurer 
que je le suis, et m&me que je lai ^t6 de toutes les 
manieres. You may not perhaps apprehend that 
there is more than one way of loving musicj but I 
think I can prove from my own experience, as un- 
musical as you think me, that there are half a 
dozen. One may be quite fond of it for ifs own 
trake, for one's own sake, or for the sake of other 
people; out of taste, fashidri, tfielaflfcholy, ^ifet* . 
de cosuF, <}oo^).lftisancc, reason, and ^partiality. I A 

all 
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all these wayaihave I at tkneis been musically mad; 
Ftbink at' present I am reduced to a simple natural 
tiste in it; I enjoy the mebdy of bii*ds Mrith great 
ch^rfulness; but solemn music of all otii^s is the 
Joy of my heart, and if I bear a fine anthem well 
sung, it raises me above the world, and gives me a 
pleasure there is no describing. Lighter music, 
and especially the Italian, affects me when it is 
good, but not in so agreeable a way as it does you* 
It fills me with thoughts and racoUectioiis, but they 
have gcMrally a melancholy turn, and soften my 
mind into sadness that I do not love to indulge. 
£n v6rit6. Mademoiselle, vous £tes admirable avee 
votre compassion, je trouve que j'ai I'ame fort bar- 
monieuse, a tel point qu'il oe vient jamais a la postt 
aucun de ces Orph^es errants qui jouent du violon, 
ou m£me du bagpipe qui ne se ressent de ma libe* 
ralite; M^me je crois, quoique vous en parle? 
avec assez d'humilit6, que si votre epinette etait 
portable, et vous vinsicz jouer k la porte quelque 
jour de ffete, je ne vous renverrois^ pas sans uue 
pi^ce de six sols. - > 

I bav/S;ioUowed ^your rule very exactly of lialking 
Botiiing .but nonsense in French. Qest^ la seule 
iaogue aa;mo(ide pour badiner. ) . 

\- 1 w^. a$SiUm^ a morejBerious language to reprai^ 
yfHi for a)l th§. ,>vi6l|:ed»tl}itigs you say aboiukt Hotnei^ 
I cannot pp$sjbly ^g^^ jn your, sentimeat^. of the 
r • Odyssey, 
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CMyd^^y^ for it hu bew alwi^y$ A very fsivourifo 
poem: 4f . midQ. Seis the beooiSt of %norance! 
perhaps you too, if you had never read any Odyssey 
but Mr. Pope's, would be fond of it. I read it 
last year in very agreeable society, and very great 
amusement it gave us. Mr. Pope's verse can give 
dignity to a, peg or ^pig^ and the divine Eumaeus 
is so worthy a man, that I overlook the unlucky 
circumstance of his being a hog-herd. I confess I 
have had some uncharitable doubts about Penelope, 
and her neglect of Ulysses's old dog offended me 
much ; but I think upon the whole she was a very 
good woman. Some time or other (for I dO not 
utterly despair) when I have the happiness of 
seeing you often, we Aviil read the Odyssey toge<» 
ther, and if you still continue unconverted, I really 
Ibink you will deserve to be condemned to put 
Baron de Polnitz's Memoirs into heroic verse, and 
make a better modem Odyssey of your own. 
Perhaps you never read that wise book, which is at 
present our evening's amugemeot. Jt is the me- 
moirs of a complete travelled ooxcoipb, who yet 
gives one soYhe information amid atheap of fooleries, 
and lead^ us through Europe amusingly raougb^ 
if the heart is n^t set ^n wisdom. I. do not kaow 
where t^id will find yon. • - primps you may choose 
to toliven (he gloom of -Kovemb^ hy a visit td 

Canterbury. 
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Canterbury. Wherever you are, you have my 
l>est wishes for your bealdi and happiness, &c. 



Mrs, carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Nov. 1, 1746. 

It is such an age, dear Miss Talbot, 
since I had the pleasure ctf a Letter from you, that 
I can no longer forbear expressing my concern at it 
Do, I entreat you, let me have a line, though, it 
should say you forgot to write to me, or was too 
indolent ; I will excuse any thing, provided you are 
well. J ■ . 

A long, anxious confinement, has deprived me 
of every topic of discourse, and I havfe not eyen 
any adventures of my own to relate among Oreades 
and Hamadryads, though I hope now to be abte 
to renew my acquaintanc^e with them. It would 
have been prudent, on my fir^t ioum^rsion Into 
open air, to have paid them a. visif^ which woi^ld 
have been a more easy transitioii.irom a state of 
long/ Inactivity, than unadvisedly venturing myself 
on the icing's hirth^y ^moog a hvndiied i^ymph^ 
of it mare, ,vQfii|eFOu« kiQd* » Such ^ varie^ of 
./i.idv J people 
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peoples wDttM at another time have given me great 
delight, but m a severe fit of the head-ach, seemed 
sttch . ttoise. and impertinence that I was forced to 
retire into the quietest room in the house, occupied 
by; four^and^twenty children. Only think from 
what an uproar one must fly to the quietude of four^ 
abd*twenty children! but howev^, I found the 
misses more quiet than their mamas ; there was no 
rattling of fans, collision of hoops, nor violence of 
ceremony among them, and their noise was nothing 
but one uniform transport of squalling extacy at 
the fire-work, which might be very fine for any 
thing I£now, but ncme pleased me half so well as 
a dark lantern, which I with difficulty procured, 
and transported myself from these lively scenes to 
the stiipid tcanqtktOity of a tSiexit roomj 1 

Have* people utterly Jeft off writing books? I 
have not' heard of a^n^i one. this century,' exc^t-^ 
ing one os/tbe wonddrs > ofi TajNwaten I thought 
the strong i^petite to thi& otedicine had been greatly^ 
\torn off, and that folks now were universally 
sjgreed in the fashicnoiable fury of drinking up the 
^^' m ^permeat perjoigi^s mudi ti^et less <sa&{ ofi 
tbeitiwti.. J Tartv\?a*ei; being thus .agjain in Wgh» 
repute, several of iny ^.^iri^al^nae; have, persuaded; 
me into a consent to drink it, though I depend but 
littte upoh its «fflcacynii?iith -regard' to myself;- how- 
ever, as one ought to give a \nedicine^feir'play;^'^r 
V ; , . intend 
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ttifisnd to persevere as ftr a^ a' hogi^heftd will go^i 
before I pronounce tbntit does me no good. ' Woi^ 
it not do just as well if oue^was to swallow n siktjr 
gun man of war*? • .«;';»: ' 

I BLvd quite tired of talking soiinul^ landvio so 

tittle' purpose^ a|x)ut oiysel^' so will (nily:conclliKle 

witii i:«questing some accouht of joui heaJit)^ laad 

assurances of my being^^e^ . : ::i > >• .: 

• » ' I . * \ ' . » ' i ■ « 

•. . • -il .1. J '»•<•!. l/<''. 

' . - ' •• ) * ■ " ' • " . . I • ' . I ) ! ' 

"' f 4 ' ■ */ ' } '/- l; • ' 

. Miss XALBQX TO MsMi CAET£ft.l , 

-. •' » V -i: . ' i . .■ ' / ii i . :•^' .It 

I H AVK abac&itely no lime-^^wellif ithat is- 
no matter^ for positively you shall w:rite; to- Kfiss 
Csorter,' before you are half an iiourrolderH-^iatft 
an bouT) why in that halfbourl faave|hal(f' an' 
hundred things to da Notwithstanding liiat mdK 
tiplicity of btwiness^ Miss Carter must be writ 1o i^ 
telL you — at least, begin, ^^ i Hia ben comincia ha la' 
metk deFopra;'' aoid I t»& ivrite at least a Une 
every day, dear Miss JGSarter; till I have fumfehed^ 
out a decent letter to^ thank you for your kind en-^^ 



Cud^esdcn, Noi\ 14, J74>6.* 
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* 1% is piesumed that the bottoms of sli^s at tiiat pertudj 
y^9T^ jtanfd 9^^d not Gifpffred^ . * . ^ , . j 

quiry 
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quiry after n>e.' - 1 cannot *ven dwn it to> be indo- 
lence that made me so long silent, but sonde strange 
witcheraft that makes ^allmy time glide away with'^ 
out siiflfefihg me to do any thing in it to any pur- 
pose. ^Tis ^ a note t^ tbis' body, - 'a nkessage to that^ 
an errtmd tc>^otoe'end> dP the bo«ge/ and a^ whiM 
that sends tm to^ thfe ^ther : a ibbiti to be fed al 
thi3 window, an'd a tom^tii to be^atteodedfo at 
another, dats; or< , ^blckens, op- s{)i«6sters, or aigue 
patienit^j < T6 4e Mt^ Mctiuidolenv >^ a- happy 
man, if ke^had any gesliiis^for filling' ti[yl]^ liine. 
In so short ^1 life as founk^<>re>idir an hunfdii^d^y^iil^ 
ODie hais really' ni» leisQi^e :fd# trr}ting<l<^g>C^ter&* 
Had 1 beem Miss Bilpa *;^tRe a»te[d]lu vista liab^el; 
and you such anoth^iV^ boi^'iFie should' hteve cor- 
responded! But why after'iaH nhotfld ^e^so much 
wish for time to empioy in-th<$' sort<y ^ but^itiesl^es of 
this world; and what i»' thefb except ' the ^calls(6f 
duty that are to be pretf^Mred-to^th^ ^m^jloyment of 
keeping up an agreeable acqufeintince \Hth those 
we? lovd atid esteem? Repose ye shells and pencils 
untouched m your drawer; t)e silent ye cbirpers^ 
withouto your breakfast, atid you venerable or fele-^ 
gant authors remain upon ^yout* shelf, for write to 
Miss Carter I hiust, skee she is so kind as to 
inquire after me. 

♦ See ther Spectaltor, N»' 5«4. 

Here 
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Here I am then, dear Miss Carter, just whem 
1i}e last Letter left me, and the next and many 
others I bofe will find me, in the piettiest {^aoe^ 
the happiest situation, the sweetest retirement, that 
perhaps is to be met with. In health as'wcAl as 
need be, (for I tfapJk: a little disorder noir and then, 
makes one enjoy health the better) I wish sincerely 
jou was half as well,* i hape you will be most sin- 
cerely, before you have diaakup half that ooeaui 
of Tar*water you arer arming yourself with perseve- 
rance tp swallow. It is ^.pity tbeiwatra^ cf He* 
^^cpa app^ w>t so niedicinal, for to .be. sure they 
would be pteasantw fOty^uis^lf ^pd your firiend^ 
tfS>o, .but;X find you. bstre. brought irom thence the 
maxim of: " Drink deep or taste not'*. 

I can give no answer as to your enqliii y about 
new bopks, for I have seen « none worth recomr 
mending. The Beauties, is a%pietty elegant copy 
of verses, but you that have not been in town 
since the present race of beauties came into bloom,: 
would not be so much pleased with it. Have you 
forsworn London? What matti^r is that to^you 
who lire so little there, you will say? Why in tiruth 
the county life is 9)uqh the most, rational, much 
the pleasantest, and as for seeing the people cme 

likes why one must Jeam to like the people one 

sees I think ; and indeed for me, who am placed 
among such fiiends, and in a very agreeable neigh- 
bourhood. 
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bourhood, 'tis no hard task ; that thereareothef agree* 
able friends, in other parts of the world ought to 
be no matter of complaint; but if they were to 
come into this neighbourhood then indeed it would 
be matter of joy* Adieu ! dear Miss Carter, allow 
tae to assure you of a truth beyond all power of 
doubt) which is that I am^ &c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Dec. 8, 1746. 

1 HAVE called tny poor stupid harmless 
Letter a thousand hard names for not coming back 
when it met your's upon the road, but as you 
fcindly, my dear Miss Talbot, did it more honour 
than it deserved, I am again reconciled to it 

I was much alarmed at first at this same Hippo-* 
griph * that transports you with so much rapidity over 
the face of the earth, but upon reflection that you are 
among people too sensible of the value of such a 
life as your's, to suffer it to run any real danger, J 
am tolerably well comforted, and only pity you 
extremely for your fears which I can but to© vrell 

* An animal half horse> half griffin^ on which Astolfo rode« 
Ariosto* 

VOL. li N comprehend* 
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compreheiML After dD bow is one to coaqoer th» 
most migp^ernabSe of all pess^iuns? Thone is surdy 
ootfaing more mortityiDg than to iod oneself subject 
to groundless alarmst. lu most otlier passions 
there is some fancied excellence, or that senres to 
Batter us m the imrea^nable si^itude we fed 
about it, but this presents one with nathiii^ but a 
sad reflection upon human weakness. I have tried 
every method I could think o^ to prevent my being 
an egregious coward, and all I have gained by my 
endeavours is sometimes to bide it £rcMn otiier 
people, a sorrowful instance that the reascm which 
may ^ve a decenc}' to outward actioos, i»iU not 
always make one interne.:! y happy or wise. 
' I do not know with all my terrors, whether I 
should not have been glad of some such volatHe 
animal as your*s to convey me hither last week, 
instead of a dran ling stage coach. However I 
spent as little time in it as possible, for heariiig we 
were to take up a fat man ; and who upon earth 
could have patience to wait till a &t man was seady ? 
I made my escape and left my name with every pas- 
senger I met on the ro^, for the information of the 
coachman that 1 had not deserted him entirely, and 
he had i)esides sometimes the satisfaction of disco^ 
veririg a glimpse of me, dancing before him like a 
spirit which he was not very likely to overtake. 
He seemed to bear it tolerably well at first, but at 

the 
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th6 end of niile oif ten miles he lost all pati^tieei 
and using his utmost efforts to Come np \vith tne; 
scolded very heartily. Bless toe how the mm did 
storm ! He said, did I take his horses for iiegroed/ 
that I used them like dogs, and it was a sharn^ 
people should be treated so, for I had dotie thefll 
more harm than forty passengers, and he was ot>* 
liged to drhe like old scratch to coilie up with the* 
To be sure I was all one comfne bewitched* I 
need not, he thought, make such oughts of hi^ 
coach, for as good gentlewomen as ever were 
hatched had rode in it before me* I Was fright-* 
ened into the conviction that all Jehu^s arguments 
were juSf, and so humbly begging pardon of hiiri 
and his horses, I climbed into the coach, and pro-* 
Ceeded very quietly in it to Canterbury, where 1 
tiow am among a set of very agreeable people, if 
they did not some times keep me up till past midnight} 
1 however get through it tolerably well, and and 
Upon the whole much improved beyond some ac- 
counts you have had of me, for I am become a 
very egregious blunderer at M^hist, and am more- 
over drawn kt to display the same happy taleint at 
quadrille. As I never play btit among peopld 
where I am quite at my ease, and may laugh and 
talk as much as I Hke, cards are now becoine art 
amusement to me, and I have not once quite fallen 
asleep over them. 

N S I am 
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I am mtiGh obliged to you for your good wished 
about my tar-water regimen, in which I persevere 
with great resolution, and I really tliink it has 
done me some good, for the first effect I perceived 
\vas that I could bear the sight of beef and pudding, 
fmd the next that I arrantly eat it, and upon tlit 
whole I am better, and in tolerable good case, 
therefore have no right to complain. For tha 
knowledge of what positive health means, I am con- 
tented to wait till some future state of being. 

As I conclude my judgment must some how or 
other be wrong when I difter from you; I am 
heartily ashamed of the abuse I have thrown upon- 
the Odyssey. My only excuse is that I have never 
seenMr. Pope^s. In justice to Homer I willfully agree 
n every fine thing you will say about the Iliad. Do 
you not think there is a dignity in those employments 
which Virgil gives his departed heroes in Elysium^ 
infinitely superior to Homer's description of the 
descent of Ulysses, where one meets with nothing 
J)ut a set of squeaking hungry ghosts that keep raving 
after victuals as if they had drank tar-water. 

You ask me if I have forsworn X-ondon, no^ 
nor . any other place upon the face of the earth 
where there is a prpbability of meeting you, a hap- 
piness I much long for, but of which, alas ! I have 
at present very little hopes. I often however 
please myself with visionary conversations, which 

make 
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make at present my most pleasant castle-building! 
I walk with you, read with you, and dream on very 
pleasantly till I consult you about something I cannot 
resolve myself, and then all my amusing speculatiorisi 
Vanish. And now I am talking of knotty points 

But the Post is juSt g(>ing, and I have otiiy 

time to assure you of my being by a thousand ob* 
ligations, &<:. &e. ' 



-r-^ 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 



Cuddesden, Jan, 3, 1747. 



« « « 



As i do not take yoii for a.wgro, I will 
not use you like ^dog^ therefore good lady VeiH: 
of the whisp, that lead stage coaches a wild goose 
chase nobody 'knows whither, this Letter tDmea 
from Cuddesden to Canterbury, led over hill and 
dale by the same wandering -star, to bringyou the 
go(Hl ' wishes of. the season, which keep ' good I 
suppose as hTng as -minced pies, though tkey wx)uid 
perhaj^s havie been stffldewh^t more seasonable some 
days ago. It was not for want of having you in 
jny thoughts that t did not write punctually on 
»ew year's day ; I have wished you healtl^, spirits, 

^unusementS) 



atfiatifiiiieiifs, and any thing in the wftdd that nmukl 
bring you within reach of me, and to these fouf 
wishes you may add a$ many more as you plea^ 
pnly do not wish instead of being buffed by tip 
poachpi^, to be driven in a landau aiid six by 9 
fii^Q g^Qtlem W of your own, for the race of ^^ntld« 
nEii^n charioteers I have qo very great respect Cut 
as I find you have an affection for fat people, | 
have a scheme Just come into my head that will 
suit us both exactly, there is but one trifling ob** 
jeetion in the way, tlie man*s wife is alive ; he is 
the squire of our parish, aqd lives within a stone s 
throw of us, is no slenderer a man than Sir John 
Ipalstaff, and really at times has not much less hu- 
mour, and at np time a less stomach *. He is I 
suppose not above seventy, and would fall down 
tod FQrship yiPU thQ $rs| timp you itiet him. He 
would pertaiply marry ^gain, if he had it i> bit 
power, and has learning enough tor oourt you in 
Heteow, J bQlieye ? uqw for the sake pf having ypu 
my neighbour I will wave my 0wn pretensions, and 
i^pbakagpod word for you. Then shaU I meet 
yoii m a hot summer day taking an airing with 
Ikim in jwjr coach upon Sbotover hill-^rr — B^% 4^'^ 
be so elated with thia promts as to fA tmu} pp^r 

1^ {^robabl^ Sebastian Smith, £sq.. of Cudde^den, whose 
fstatQ came afterwards ^q l;i^ relatioQ §jr J. W. Smith Gar«' 
din^r, Bart, 

clainl 
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claim your godd luck at the market cross, for th€ie 
are people at Canterbury much acquainted with 
OUT neigbbcHirs. There is ©ne Mr. Lukin who is 
4t Oxford, and who frequently conies over to th^n, 
and to whom it be known I scarce ever presuiae 
to hame you, because I want of all things to h^ve 
him tell me a "great deal about you. This is a fi)tiy 
for which I am pisrpetually vexed Wilfe myself, fcir 
whatever subject I want most to talk about I am 
generally most silent upon, from a sort of jshyness, 
and diffidence, and mauvaise honte, that is quite 
tmaccountable. He supped with us this Ghristmas, 
iSLfiA I knew he had been at Canterbury in the sum- 
riier, you ran in my head tlic whole evening, hurt: 
tiot a word did I say about you, postponing 'what I 
'had to say to the next visit, ii^ich will probablynot 
take place this six months. Another Kentish m^n 
i rode with this year^ and talked to him of Miss 
Hall, and atl the Miss Lynches, and all the clevisr 
people I could think of at Canterbury, till I believe 
lie wondered at my large acquaintance^ but of Miss 
Carter who introduced me to all this acquaiatajQce 
ii^ot one word. Will you know the honest truth? 

4oit it has been at the tip of my pen so long that I 

» » 

«ee it must eome at last One day when after 
inueh caution 1 was beginning to enquire of a mighty 
jsilly msn something about Miss Carter, he stopped 
f^y djjputh wit h -O yjes, I know her vfery well, 
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the is a wit and writes verses — ^Why should one live 
in such awe of fool$ ? 

To be $ure I am in a mighty talkative humour 
this morning, and must trust wholly to your 
humour to forgive all the idle things I have been 
saying. First I have been abusing my neighbours, 
thenmyselti and last of all you, my dear Corres- 
pondent ; I will now go talking of books, as the 
more harmless subject 

Have you seen Abhe le Blanc's Letters upon 
the English Nation? I am more pleased with them 
than 'with any book of the kind 1 ever read. They 
give me both a good opinion of the author a^d of my 
Qwn country; though if he had hftcl i^egoqd luck to 
fall into still better cgn^pfMiiy, ttian I . i^elieve he 
did herei hi^ notions upon somQ subjects would 
have h?en juster. But. in general he writes with 
great good sense, c^ndpur, tastQ, and elegance. 
Hay^ you aOy bookseller at C^nterbpry \vhQ is fur^ 
pished with th^e n^w tbir^ as they come out? 
And have you one tliat deals ipuch in French books^ 
for else it is quite tantali;?ing you to recoqiipend 
then\. I haye been reading some mennoirs lately, 
those of the Sieur de Pontis, an old ofBeer and 
courtier in the reign of l^wis the XUfth^ that has 
given me great amusement. AU histories oFvery 
husy life, read with peculiar agreeableness iq ^ 
qnjet calm r^tifciflentj 

There 
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There i* a new Canto of Spenser's Fairy Queen, 
lately come out, that I think I can be sure you will 
like, for I flatter myself our tastes in some things 
are alike« You will say that is npt at all of a piece 
with the wretched cowardice I exprest on t'other 
jside the leaf, but you would easily pardon me could 
I give you a detail of the persecutions I have most 
unjustly undergone sur le chapitre du bel esprit. 
Now when for some years I hs^ve beeii going 
through a strict course of plain worjc, spinning, 
poqltry feeding, quacking, and fifty more such 
harmless domestic exercises, ■ to purge myself from 
such imputations, to see .myself on the brink of 
being infected again would make any body tremble. 
Yet would I venture upon this utmost peril, would 
my kind stars but happily allow me to tje neat you, 
we would then together laugh over all these ridiculous 
notions, bpth of my pwn ancl. Qth^x peoples, or talk 
Qver more seriously a thousand otlier subjects, in 
which hour after hour would pass by unperceived, 
yet not unimproved. 

I ought not to complain of my stars as unkind 
just now, for we have at present a companion who 
spends a fortnight with its, and who is as perfectly 
agreeable qs the highest idea your imagination can 
form. You must certainly often have heard of 
the Bishop of Glocester % for nobody has a more 

* This character sufficiently marks Dr. Benson as the Bishop 
liere spok^ of. 

general 
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general aeq^atnUnce^ but perhaps you may only 
. UfLve hear4 of hm in bb more serious public cha- 
raeter, what be ii among a set of friends is beyond 
#U de9criptioii; th^ ease, the cheerfulness^ the wit» 
|b/$ gpodrnature^ the humour, the infinite variety 
of eiitertaiaineat, that make it impossible while he 
is in any place for any thing but down right ill health, 
4>v misery, tQ be unhappy. 

When your next Letter ccones. it will find us in 
perfect solitude, for so we are to spend the next 
three weeks. Whewever you can steal an hour 
froi9 your more cheerful aHuisements, it will be most 
t^haritably bestowed, dear Miss Carter, on, See. 



*' .. '» I y ' M ' t '* tVf t f * »*'* I ' "I '* rt f* * > .■■^—yww."^— .^-y^#iw<ii^w*^"^ 



Mas. CA JlTfill TO Miss TALBOT, 

Canterbury, Jan. 25, 1747. 

1 iNi'ENDEB to have been before-hand 
with . you, dear Miss Talbot, in a thousand good 
wishes, and should certainly have done it, if a 
perpetual hurry of engagem^ats had not deprived 
3»e of every leisure moment. I was in hopes last 

■ 

week would have put an end to them, but positively 
there is no end to eating, drinking, and playing 
cards, and people seem to me to have j/ormed a 

2 conspiracy 
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^n^plracy to kill one anpthier for ^fanft of sleep j 
no I have e'en catpbed up my pep, ^nd ^m resolvecj 
to write to you l^efar^ I have quite foi^ h0w tQ 
b§aidle supli a thing. The use of the twenty-four 
letter^ iu<ke4 I stand a tolerable chancy to rea^em^ 
bpr, by this asais^uQ^ of Dr. Potter *, whp has 
tflHght me ypur method of spelling, and as your's i| 
1^ an entert£^iument tliat give^ me peculiar delight 
The Dr. showed me a word with which you ha4 
puzzled him, and nothii:^ could eqyal my iinpaj 
tience to find it out, but my stupidity ju not heipg 
able tp do it, lyhich would h^ve be^n. ^e ea^ tQ 
this instant, if Miss Hall, provoked at my extref})§ 
dullness, and afraid I should briajg myself ipto a 
(cqn^umption by ^vere *tudy, tpJd.me sl^e. believed 
J should never lipd^t out tiU I tyrn^ J^z^^ Aqd 
mw, I 8^pi sp^^kwg 9ii Df. Potter^ I jnwst in^io 
honaumble mwtio» of Mr. Hynd, tp whom 1 aia 
grei^tly obliged, fp? be talked tp me of you. I can 
^naily con(5eiye the difficulty ypu cpmplain of, by 
j^ysejf, for there k an uo?i(?cpuntable something 
lihat eheots me ^h^never I ^m gpi«g to enquire 
after you^ mA if ev^r I dp venture to speak, I 
utter flfo muny foolish thingisi, thftt I *m afraid 
people will tbiuM it a disgpa^^e t^ ypu to be ac- 

f BrelMauitiy, aodi aft<sr Dmsi, pf Qanteibmy, eldest son to 
^chbishop PoUer, 

quainted 
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<Hiainted with any thing so blundering and awkward,- 
However Mr. Hynd began first, and I believe I 
should have got courage enough to hold up the 
conversation, when most unluckily somebody at 
t'other side of the table exhibited a marvellous, 
story about five ratSj which drew the attention of 
my gentleman, and he left me to enjoy my con- 
templations about you, and finish the discourse by 
myself; only think how provoked I was to see you 
rivalled by five rats ! To be sure the man looked 
with as much earnestness, and seemed as deeply 
interested in the narrative as if he had been a 
cat. 

* ' This Letter has been begun this long time, and 
I have-not been able to proceed a step further. 
•Tis^a most ve!xatious thmg to be perplexed for 
want of time, and ta find oneself always in an up- 
roar of business. Beside^ all my other important 
engagements, I have been working my eyes out in 
making shirts for my brother ; I want mightily to 
reform the world in this particular, and therefore, 
am resolved when I come into your neighbourhood, 
and am blessed with a family of boys, tliey shall 
all learn to 'make their own shi^rts. i hope you 
will not fail to promote, my interest witli the cur 
riosity of a lover you have provided for me, by 
giving him ^ faith&il recital of this my notable re- 
solution. 

I could 
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I could never have imagined it possible I should 
have had more philosophy than you, and yet by 
your own account I find I have. I can by no 
means approve the frights and terrors you seem to 
be under sur le sujetdu bel esprit, nor do I think there 
is any deference due either to the ignorance of trifling 
heads> or the pcrverseness of wortliless hearts, which 
will always find something or other to exercise their 
folly or ill-nature about. I should not, I think, 
therefore, put myself to the trouble of unnecessary 
cautions: enfin je vais toujours mon train, and 
have always found that endeavouring to acquire a 
tolerable degree of common sense has amply repaid 
me for any thing I may have suffered in the article 
of learning or wit, and thus have borne with great 
tranquillity the scandle of absurdities I never com- 
mitted, and of nonsense that I never wrote. 

The bell rings for church, so I must quit you, 
though not without expressing the extreme pleasure 
I feel from the recollection of this day six years * ; 
a day that gave birth to such a set of ideas as have 
formed some of the most agreeable moments I 
have ever met with from that time to this, in which 
I have the happiness, &c. 

* When the two ladies first saw each other. ; 
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Miss TALBOT to Mns. CARTER- 

Cuddesderij Feb, 9, 17^7* 

This is the last Letter*, deaf Miss Carter^ 
ftiait I am likely for sdlrie months to date from this 
most favbufite place. In two days we set off for 
Londori, but as I believe you will scarce be more 
amused with the common thit-cbat of that idle 
f)tace than with the famous and delectabl6 history 
of the five rats, I rather chuse to write to you 
from here in some leisure, than from Piccadilly in 
a hurry, Not but you shall have some London 
Letters if you think them worth writing for. Now I 
talk bf Letters, I must really condole with you for 
missing a pleasure that has been to me a very high 
dtie this winter, for by understanding Pliny in the 
ori^nal you are scarce the better for a most elegant 
and beautiful translation of his Letters * that we 
tave been reading with great delight. Well, to be 
sure, a faithful and elegant translator is a character 
6f the bribes t virtue in the literary republic. It 
implies public spirit the most void of ostentation J 
a kind regard for the illiterate; a love of our native 
country, shown by enriching its language with va* 

• Probably Melmoth's. 

luable 
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kable books ; a just regard for merit of tvhatdvef 
country, by placing the merit of some valuablcf 
foreigners in the truest and fairest light; a cart, a 
judgment^ and exactness that origmal writings do 
not require, and some degree of humility in scarce 
aspiring to the name of an author. But hoit feiv of 
those heroes and heroines are there! The common 
herd of translators are mere murderers. 

But was ever so (wriginal an author as Mr. Cibber? 
Have not you read him ? Have not you admired — ► 
have not you wondered — have not you laughed — • 
have not you been peevish ? Have not you upon 
the whole been vastly entertained ? Poor Cicero f 
could he but look out of his urn, and see his dar- 
ling glory traduced by an upstart raodern^ — and of 

all moderns by -*- ; could one bat make him 

comprehend the kind of character, show hnn 
some of the Odes, and give him at oace aE the 
ideas an):iexed to the name of Colley Cibber^ And 
yet this odd Aiorf al writes in a great many places 
^ilh much sense and truth, and shows a kind of 
tenderness and fondness for the amiafede parts oS ' 
Cassar's character that one canifiot help being a liltle 
teiiehed with. 

I hope you al?e fitill going on w^ithout intfer- 
mission, eating, drinking, and playing at cards ati 
Canterbui-y,^ and have no dependence upon this 
wretched wea1;her, nor leisure so much as to mind< 

it 
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it Poorwearehereintfaeoiidstofdiiviogsiiowaiid 
whistlbg winds, and amongst it all must we set 
oat to-morrow. 

Do not be uneasy about our journey, for since 
writing the above it is wisely determined we shall 
not think of attempting it till the weather is less 
hideous. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Marci^ 20, 1747- 

GooD*3toBRow, dear Miss Talbot, I must 
interrupt your dreams, for the only leisure moments I 
have are when people are asleep. I hope you are by 
this time safe in London without being petrified 
upon the road. I was much rejoiced to find the 
latter part of your Letter contradict the first resolu-- 
tion, which really made me shudder, as well inured 
ds I am to all kinds of weather. But apprehensive 
OS I was about your jouniey, I did not at aH need 
your good wishes that I might foe insensible to the 
inclemency of the sky, for I should be very sorry 
to lose such a pleasing set of horrors; whistling 
winds and driving snows I consider as tlie pro- 
per and becoming ornaments of winter, and I can- 
not 
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ttot help looking upon a fine day in that Season 
\i'ith some kind of dislike as a very unnatural thing. 
I am extremely delighted with a buzzard, whom I 
have watched all this winter, and who seems to be 
of the same taste with myself. Whenever it looks 
clear and shining the creature sits mighty snug and 
stupid upon his perch, but the moment the sky 
begins to lour he descends, claps his wings, and 
wanders about the garden with a most complete 
enjoyment of the tempest. I should certainly have 
pursued the method of this my fellow-creature in 
rambling up and down the face of tlie earth in the 
last blowing snowy weather, but on my talking one 
evening something about walking out, there was 
as much astonishment and outcry in the family as 
if I had seriously told them I was going to hang 
myself; and so to avoid the scandal of having al>- 
solutely lost my senses I was obliged to content 
myself with quietly setting by tlie fire-side, ancjl 
listening to the storm at a distance. 

Was you ever electrified? We have an itinerant 
philosopher here,, who knocks people down for thp 
moderate consideration of sixpence, aiid mexXj 
wpmen, and children are electrified out of theijr 
senses. This is at present the universal topic of 
discourse. The fine ladies forget their cards ancl 
scandal to talk of the effects of electricity. The^ 
squires flock out of the villages to bring thcmselvef^ 

VOL. ly O and 



and tii'jir doc? to be electrified ; and the verv bo\i 
and sirls in the streets break their teeth with lon^ 
hard \iords in describinij the nouders of iricity. 
For fear, hovrever, that tlie mere love of philosophy 
should not gain him a sufficient number of specta- 
tors, this High Dutch conjuror is likewise possessed 
of a curious puppet-show, wh^e I suppose the 
whole system of electricity is exhibited by Punch, 
who I beliere would explain it just as well as any 
body else, for all the philosophers seem marreK 
ously perplexed on this subject- But however 
•ignorant people may be with regard to . paticulars, 
do not the experiments in general seem strongly to 
prove the favourite ethereal fire of the ancients 
and the Bishop of Cloyne*? Periiaps not only 
in this but in most other instances, all the disco- 
veries of the modems tend onlv to convince one of 
the good sense and true philosophy of the ancients, 
and to prove what they have asserted f . 

I want much to know your opinion of the new 
play, and till then shall suspend my curiosity of 
^seeing it The great applause it has met with io 
thb town is no pro(^ of its merit, if one b to form 
any judgment of the taste of the town from the 

♦ Bishop Berkley.. 
+ Goguet's celebrated work •' UOrigine dcsLoix, ^ Arts, 
et dcs Sciences," &c. tending to prove this seeming paradox, 
was not published *titl f75S. 

encourage^ 
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Encouragement it has given to the stupid ridiculous 

favour of Miss . To be sure there are some 

seasons when the English seem to be arirantly be- 
witched, for I think one can no otherwise account 
for those strange distortions that one sometimes ob- 
serves in the natural good sense of the tiation. 

After railing at the nonsense of other people, 
you will perhaps think 'tis with a very ill grace that 
I have the assurance to enclbfie you some of my 
own*. By way of excuse, I recollect that you 
"agree with me in expressing great veneration for 
an owl, and as this has flown about the earth 
much more than I ever intended it should, it 
would be a very ungrateful owl not to pay his com- 
pliments to you. I have the pleasure of being se- 
renaded every night by a concert of these Athenian 
singing birds from the cathedral that overlooks my 
window* To be sure you will think one great drift 
of this Letter was to assure you of my singular 
affection for owls and buzzards* 

I am very glad Pliny appears so well in an 
English dress, for he is one of my favourite writers. 
The translation of his Letters must certainly be a 
very difficult task. The Panegyric, as it is a pane- 
gyric, and a very long one, I never read, nor I 

• The " Ode to Wisdom/' p. 396 of the quarto edition. 

o s believe 



befieve erer shall, unless you tell me it much de* 
serves it. 

1 gladly claim your promise of London Letters, 
which will probably find nie here, though the fine 
weather strongly invites me to my morning walks 
at Deal ; for as to walking here, 'tis an impracti- 
cable scheme, unless in speculaticHi through a tele« 
scope. Adieu, &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

I OWE you so many thanks, dear Mis» 
Carter, for your owl, that it is high time I should 
begin to return them, but indeed I am not in spirit? 
for writing. There is nothing so dismal as thi» 
hateful town, when one is not in a situation to 
enjoy any of its amusements, and only feels one is 
not in a country solitude by having no leisure to 
enjoy one's own thoughts, nor any pleasant view or 
beautiful object to look upon, Jt seems as if when 
we are in reach of society, we ought to keep up 
some connection with it, but I know not how 
day passes afiber day, and still I do nothing but 
nursfe a cold by the fire-side, and see such qaise- 
ratble low spirits in one of my best firiends, that my 

o^w 
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awn are affected by it to a degree I cannot express. 
Alas, why do I indulge the weakness of telling you 
this, when it will only give you an unnecessary 
pain? We ought not to do tliis indeed, for poor 
fellow-travellers as we all are through very indiffe- 
rent roads, methinks all we have to do is to keep 
up the cheerfulness of the journey as well as w^ 
can. What could possess me to sit down, deep in 
the spleen as I am, to write to you ? Go back 
into my drawer, foolish paper, and lie there till I 
am in a gayer humour. 

Upon second thoughts I will send this dismal 
fragment by this Post, for the sake of sending you 
the Speech enclosed, which you will be as much 
charmed with as I was with your owl; more it is 
not possible to be. I did not hear it, for a cold 
prevented me from attending, excepting two days 
at the very first I did not indeed deserve the so- 
lemn serious pleasure, for when I did go, in spite 
of all the fine sentiments I writ you in the summer, 
1 went too much like my sister triflers, as to a 
public place, the finest and best dressed assembly 
one could go to. Adieu ! I am interrupted 



Mrs. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, March 30, 1/47. 

I AM extremely obliged to you, my dear 
Miss Talbot, for the Speech you were so good as 
to send me, which I read with the highest imagi- 
nable delight. It is certainly worthy a Greek or a 
Roman genius, and in this has the superiority, a§ 
it charms one from the mere force of truth and 
good sense, and borrows very little help from the 
ornamfents of rhetoric and oratory, 

I hope by this ti^ae the enlivening beaips of a 
warm sunshine have proved a more effectual rcr 
medy for your cold than nursing it by a dull fire. 
It will give me real joy to hear you are relieved 
from the situation you describe in your last, for one 
can hardly conceive any thing more melancholy. 
There are very few real calamities in the world, but 
of those few, none is more affecting than the ill 
health of one's friends, nor iriore absolutely out of 
the power of reason to relieve. 

I am very sorry to hear the fine sentiments that 
ftttended you in the quiet solitude of the country, 
had such an aversion to noise and hurry, that they 
would not accompany you to London; howeiter,^ 
1 hope you will find them very safe at your return, 
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^nd they a^re really very well worth going back, 
for. 

We have got the Suspicious Husband here, 
which is the most notable perfoinnance I have evex 
met with, where nobody talks and every body acts. 
Upon the whole, I like it very W;ell; ,though it is 
extremely the ifashioo hero to cajl it a very dull 
thing, and very uRnatural, because it has very 
little wit. Now, as Comedy is a representation of 
common life, and as one meets with nobody bi^t 
what talks wit, to be sure the ol^ection is extrenaely 
well grounded] 

As nonsense 5s ;often a good remedy for tlie 
spleen, I am going to tell you a nonsensical story. 
I remember you was once charmed with the figure 
of a -quiet, deliberate, J^pk-baired puritan youth, 
whon(^ I mentioned to you, but piy prqsent object 
is one of a totally diflfereiit character, whose wig is 
always in aa uproar, liis clo^^ths hung upon every 
}ogk and bolt by the extreme trepidation of his 
pace, and .who runs ovei^ every body he meets in 
^is way. Last night, about ten o'clock, we were 
all startled by a most outrageous ringing af Xbe 4Qor, 
•vhich proved a servant of the aforesaid Orlando, 
yvxth a Letter, to which he must hg^ve an answer, be^ 
fore an answer cQuId possibly be given; but I thought 
f might as well read tbe Letter first, which was mo 
#>tber th^9 an arrant billet doux, in which he was 

yesolved, 
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resolved, as sdmebody says in Moliere, to " prendre 
le Roman par la queue, et d^buter par la marigige." 
As the man had never signified his intention before, 
to be sure the demand was somewhat abrupt and 
peremptory ; however, I had a no extremely at his 
service, but w^ould not detain his emissary, who, I 
concluded, w^as to gallop on w^ithout loss of time to 
Deal, to ask my father's consent, and from thence 
to London, for the approbation of my uncle. The 
next morning, before any soul was up, he returned 
with the same violence of ringing, and carried back 
my answer to his master, whom I expect every day 
tb come and fly away with me in a chaise and oney 
tmless he should meet with somebody in his way, 
and be married upon the road. I have told you 
this foolish ridiculous story, as it diverted myself, 
but beg you will not mention it^ as I have not, to 
any one else, 

I beg you will let me bear from you very soon, 
for I am so impatient that I shall want it long before 
it can arrive. I have been called away ten times, 
und shall be twinked if I do not leave you after 
having assured you^ &c, &Ct 
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Mm TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Loudon^ j4prU 18, 17 V» 

I MAY e'en as well write to you now> 
dear Miss Carter, as stay longer, for I see 'tis in 
vain to wait, till I have made some such conquest 
as you boast of in your last, and yet really 'tis but 
insipid to answer you without. But you are a fine 
gay lady, and go flaunting about all Canterbury, 
while I in gay London have sat as soberly by my 
fire-side for these last five weeks, as if I had been 
five hundred miles off. I approve much of your 
refusing a chaise and one, because I think it would 
scarce have brought you hither, but the first fine 
man in a fashionable postchaise, or phaeton, that 
<>ffers to run away with you to London before the 
month of June, or to Oxford in any of the following 
months, I insist upon it that you drop him the 
civilest curtsie you can, and say very graciously, 
Yes if you pleiase, good Sir. Or if you are so 
inexorably disposed, pray exhort some fine Kentish 
man to come and run away with me. Suppose you 
send off your discarded lover, all in a hurry, with 
a pillion behind hitn ; that certainly is the cleverest 
scheme of the two, for I am convinced if you were 
in town, we should hav6 much less acquaintance 
fhaa we have ijovv^. There is a sort of eachant* 

ment 
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ment in the air I believe, that makes people avoid 
each other the moment they are in this vjle place, 
who have been wishing above all things to meet 
before : for here there is no such thing as friend- 
sjiip, society, or rational conversation. I really 
am quite out of humour with it. Some of the 
bappi(5St hour3 of one's life are those sure which 
are spent with agreeable conversible friends, in all 
the ease and freedom of unreserved discourse; 
discourse not of trifles and visits, actors and drums, 
but on such subjects as are fit to employ the at- 
tention of a reasonable creature *, or of such as 
are at least amusing and engaging. But this sort of 
society seems to be gone out of the, world. In the 
country we cajinpt have it, because the people are 
not there; and here we cannot have it because every 
body is engaged every day in some public place, A 
woman of excellent sense, and pne of the quietest 
^ort, iijsisted upon if the other night that I should 
go with her tp the play, for the sake of having 
more of her company than I could possibly enjoy 
in any other way ; well, I went, and saw Mr, Gar^ 

• Scrmo oritur, non de villis domibusve alieiiis ; 
Kec mal^ pcctQ Lcpos saltet ; sed quod magis ad nos 
Pertincty &c nescire malum cs,t, agltumys, — ^or. II. Sat. ¥i. 

There is no reason to suppose that Miss Talbot was con* 
irersant with Horace, and such exact coincidences jti mora} 
opinions at so gr^at a distance of time are very curioys. 

rick 
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rick act in his farce, and indeed it was worth seeing, 
as something so original, so natural, that it is not 
to be imaged without seeing. This play, and one 
oratorio, are the sum of the public places I have 
been at, unless you will add two very moderate 
drums, and one concert. Those oratorios of 
Handel's are certainly (next to the hooting of owls) 
the most solemnly striking music one can hear. I 
am sure you must be fond of them, even I am who 
have no ear for music, and no skill in it. In this 
last oratorio he has literally introduced guns, and 
tlicy have a good effect. 

I do not know what is the subject of town talk 
at present, nothing very remarkable I fancy. Af- 
fairs in Flanders seem to go on but indifferently, 
difficulties, want of money, want of spirit in the 
Dutch, are things one hears mentioned, but men- 
tioned discreetly. At home I much fear there is a 
strong party spirit rising, that will be very trouble^ 
some next year. However, the victory of Cul- 
loden has been very loyally commemorated, and 
yet very quietly. Adieu ! fair inexorable, I wish 
you may have a thousand lovers, that you may 
send me descriptions of them all. As for me, I 
can think of nothing to describe in the w^orld at 
this moment, except it be myself^ and the best de- 
scription I can give of myself at this time i^, that 
I am, &c. 
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P. S. This poor Letter has lain folded in my 
drawer these five days, impatieat as it must have 
been, had it any taste, to leave this vile town, and 
wait upon you. In the mean time there has been 
a great joy cm account of tlie Stadtholder, great 
sorrow on account of Fort St George; At present 
both joy and sorrow have talked themselves asleep, 
and as for me, of course I have been asleep, of 
else I should have dispatched away my Letter w hile 
the news was fresh — 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, JHoy 14, 1747* 

I SHOULD long ago have done myself 
the pleasure of writing to you, dear Miss Talbot^ 
but have been in a constant hurry of one sort or 
other ever since I received yours* No doubt you 
have a great curiosity to know what I have been 
about, so I shall proceed to inform you, as one 
kind of nothingness is as good as another. In the 
first place^ I have been out of the world some- 
where, at an infinite distance from people and 
things, in the country, where I spent, by vulgar 
•omputation of time, a week^ but in my own a 

year. 
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year. To be sure I was in a house very pleat* 
santly situated, and the hogs grunted, and the pigs 
squeaked; the toads croaked, and all. was mighty 
rural and pretty. Besides, I was really in a very 
agreeable family, and was carried there by very 
agreeable friends; and yet whatever possessed me, 
I took it into my head to be extremely restless and 
uneasy* It seemed to be a place from which I 
could not very conveniently run away, and so fan- 
cied myself in the condition of some unfortunate 
damsel in a romance, confined to an enchanted 
palace, and I had absolutely lost all idea of my 
being in any European country. — At last I returned 
to Canterbury, to my great joy, and ever since, 
between head-aches and fluttering up and down 
upon the face of the earth for joy, that I was once 
more among men, women, and children, I have had 
little leisure for writing, 

. I hope you have by this time perfectly recovered 
your cold. I had the pleasure of hearing you was 
walking in the Park. After all there is hyjL little got 
by nursing one's complaints over a fire, and since 
the strictest sobriety, and the most quiet see-saw 
life will not secure one from head aches and fevers, 
one may as well sometimes have the pleasure of 
playing the rake, and doing like other folks. In 
pursuance of this doctrine I ventured last week to 
the assembly; which, to volatile, dissipated people 

like 
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like me^ is a vefy high entertainment. There otie 
is not confined to any particular person, or method 
of discourse^ but may in a few hours run through 
the .whole circle of human conversation. Enfin 
c'est un peu de folic, et un peu de sagesse^ mele de 
la mani^re du monde la plus agr^able. To be sure 
I might just as well have said this in English, but I 
was thinking of a French officer who was there, 
and who ii^as very entertaining* Miss Hall and I 
shared him by way of partner^ and between us 
both we did not suffer him to sit down a single dance, 
which perhaps you may think somewhat unmerciful ; 
but surely there is no need of scruple about a 
Frenchman, a species of creature composed en- 
tirely of air and fire, with no one principle of lassi- 
tude in iU Besides if you had killed him, the man 
seemed so perfectly sensible of the extreme honour 
it would have done him, that it would have seemed 
cruel to deny him the satisfaction of verifying his 
fine speeches. 

What effect had last Sunday s storm with you in 
London; we had only moderate thunder and light- 
ning here, with fine showers ; the effects of it at 
Deal were terrible. There was a ball of fire to- 
wards the North-west, which burst, and has burnt 
and wounded four people in a sad manner *. I 

* Thi& is the storm mentioned in Mrs« Carter's Memain^ p. 

tad 
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had ai Letter from my sister, who saw it fall, * it wa^ 
accompanied by a prodigious noise, and a hail 
storm, such as has not been known these forty 
years, it lay above an hour in heaps upon the 
ground. 

I propose to myself much pleasure in reading 
Melancholy^ because I fancy, though I cannot tell 
why, that it is written by Dr. Akenside. Your 
next Letter I hope will find me at Deal. I am to 
set out to-morrow, and mean to compose myself 
there for the rest of the summer. Whenever I 
meet with any intelligence that has not got into the 
public papers you shall have it, though I fear 
there is no great hopes of agreeable news. All 
happiness attend you ; 1 am going to take leave of a 
thousand people, which is the silliest, awkward 
thing I know, &c* 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Loudon, May. \Sy 1747* 

One cannot hear good news too often^ 
and therefore, dear Miss Carter, you will certainly 
forgive me though you should have heard, l>efore 
this reaches you, all I have to tell. That Admiral 

AnsoDy 
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Ansoft, and with hJm Admiral Warren * fell in 
with the French fleet near Brest, which was going 
part to the Indies^ and part to Canada^ and has 
taken six men of war, besides several merchant 
ships and transports, to the value of a million and 
half* Kis ships are in pursuit of the rest The 
French Admiral is killed^ and on our side Captain 
Grenville. 

I do not pretend this to be any sort of finswer 
to your's, which I received with great delight yes- 
terday. Your regard for the French officer, who 
engrossed so much of your thoughts since the 
assembly, will not I hope make this news disagree- 
able to you. Poor man ! he is safe out of the way 
of cannon balls, were he but as secure from darts 
and arrows and indefatigable dancers. Tis a ter- 
rible alliance you and Miss Hall have made toge- 
ther against him, let the misfortunes of his country- 
men give you some compassion towards him, and 
may we soon have such news from Flanders, as 
shall almost make it look like an insult only to 
smile upon him — ^Adieu ! tres ehere — 

./*^ This signal Miciorj was gaiqed Maj 3, I74S« off Cape 
IlQisterje. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesdeoy Sum 19^ I74f» 

At last, my dear Miss Carter, I am got biack 
to a place where I can have my thought^ leoough 
about me to write a reasonable sort of I^ten t 
need not tell you I am sure that all the varied 
scenes I have quitted could not possibly efface you 
from my mind, I thought of both you and of the 
Letters * 1 owed you, but knowing your goodness^ 
I hoped you would make excuses for ipe^ though I 
made none for myself, and such is the ingratitude 
of the world,. I am sorry to say, that you good- 
natured people oftenest have your patience tried. 
The plan of your operations for next spring, has 

• ' * * ^ 

amused me with a thousand delightful dreams, (for 
the most plausible projects in this world at half a 
year's distance are no better) and I want extremely 
to be informed of all particulars. When, where, 
and with whom ? I am full of schemes, and foil of 
hopes^ and should write my3elf into high spirits, if 
I were to indulge my imagination a little upon ai 
subject it is so fond of. J^ut I have learnt that the 
golden mean, so eligible in every thing ebe, is in 

* The Lettm alluded t6 are mitting* 

\ouu P matter 
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matter of schemes and hopes of all things most M 
be avoided. If we confine them to the present 
scene, i^nd do. not suffer them to plan further thai* 
the next day or hour, they may be just enough. 
If • we would extend them further, and not be lost 
in disappointn^ents aud delusions, they must ex- 
tend into a distant futurity bevond the bounds of 
time. , . 

, And so to. return from the future to. the past, and 
from tlie clouds to Londpn. The latter pgrt of my 
time, there past very agreeably, the madness after 
public diversions abated, at least among my qw» 
set of friiends^ and society grew rational and cheer- 
ful. 'We jnade parties out .of town, walked in 
KensMigifoh ffafdens, had some che^rming concprt^ 
iij a pnvdte' set ©i only lOFty or titty, (sh^ll you 
like to 20 t<y one of tliem next spring/) spent aa 
evenins; at ;TauxJ)aHy and sbipe still pleasanter 
eveniiTg5 apd mornip^ of mere frKjndly chat, gaye, 
as pir JPhil^^^ says> ^^ new feather's, tp the 

wmcrs of tim^y and; truly it ftew fast enoueh. I 




mentally the progress one' makes from a gay town 

kdy to a a^iqiPffqtS'JitefJ^iSftPi?^ hp\u^wfe. First 

the 
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the txajgedy princess in an* august melancholy (mch 
as you was in your week's imprisonnfient in your env 
cli£inted castle) aia|d then the pastoral nymph, (my 
present stat^) lolling on b. grden bank, ^mong roses 
aind honeysuckles, and singing sonnets to the zephyrs^ 
idle indeed^ butiperfectly rurkl. Adieu ! I had rather 
omit' a few idle sentences^ than make you pay a; 
doiibie Letter, should franking be disallowed before 
this reaches you*. 



: Mtsa TALBOT to Mas. r CARTER. 

Cuddesdcn, Aug. 28, 1747". 

^Ovawi I tO' begin my answer f to you 
just now) Of) not; dear Miss Carter? It is most cer- 
tain I :havie: nothing to do at this moment that s 
either betta^, or more Agreeable; but thenl am ift 
a dull indolent huoioiir, and rather more ineiined' 
to be lulled asteep by the rustling of the leaves, 
esad waving of 'die elms' under whose idbade I sit, 
tfaail;lb imriiJb ahy^Ching'' that m£iy keep eith^ ycm 
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,T, WkicL i^ yfa(% (c^r the Letter, though. fraBke4, by. the 
Bishop, has^ the Ppst*o|Hce mark u^ three pence, from Qxfori 
to I^eal. 

t Wi fifttter to \Mc\i ttisris the "reply is wanting. 

• ''^''' F a or 
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iff ind awake And yet that word -write bas roQsecl 
uie a Jittle, by pitting me in mkid of your enquiry. 
D^r Mm Carter, how can yoit ask me what I 
write?_Wiiat, should I but dik-cbat Letters, and 
bposeMcifely receipts, I:.v:as :\9'Qndertng what 
^ange thing you could possibly hav& shewed for 
uc^ioe, and iiot a Ir^le pleased to find you bit so* 
Ikiely/vvith Khali I. dare. say wanted nothing but the 
charm of novelty to recommend it V, §*• mi fei 
troppo honore. While I admire every degree of 
jicnius in other*y I live on myself in a mighty Joha 
Trot way, and while I am plodding on day after 
(lay in a round of useful employments, very seldom 
fmd time, to au^se myself with the sportings of 
fancy : If ever we meet (Sia presto il gionio) you 
will do me good, and put sopie life and spirit into 
me, which r^iy Iwajo-I^ Oh dear bow we would 
walk, and how we would talk! for I am pottabso^ 
l^tQly stupid, neither, butcau enjoy with high taste 
any kind of book, or landscape^ oc fine dfciy,. or 
fionyersation^ properly . ao called^ . 

Didy^U'erer read, or I ever mention to you a 
book thd^t .dame out about seven years ago, called 
Matho,. or Ciosmotheona.Puerilis? I have ktely 
read it over for the second time, by which means I 
am cOtne to iiitderi^tand about one third of it, but 
that little fills me with ideas that I would not ex- 
change for ai^iy others^ and would . engage me to 

pead 
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read it a third or a fourth time couid I read it witib 
you. Who knows but I may ? As learned as the 
book is, it caonpt possibly tempt one to be vain^ 
since the mo&t difficult things in it, are all sup^ 
posed level to the capacity of a mere school-boy, 
the second person in the diak^ue, whose character, 
excepting in that particular, is charmingly kept 
up» 

I was much diverted with the Canterbury lam* 
poon, and pity the subjects of it as much as the 
man in Lucretius pities those he sees shipwrecked, 
while he rejoices at being safe on land*. The 
good opinion of all our feUow-ci*eatures, and the 
satisfaction of feeling ourselves in good humour 
with them, is so valuable, as to make even the 
nonsensical things which are said by envy and 
stupidity itself, some allay to the joy of being 
esteemed and commended by the wiser and better ^ 
half of tlie world. A strong reason for ccMupiying 
in all harmless instances with the most vulgar pre- 
judices. You see you have sunk yourself extremely 
in my opinion by not knowing how to distinguish 
between wheelbarrows and dumplings, however I 
think your i-eputation there may be easily retrieved ; 
send to me for some receipts, make some e:$;cellent; 

>f Alluding to the befiutiful aiKJ well k no vn passage, Suave 
^ri infguo, &9. 

puddings, 
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puddings, invite your lampooners^ und you ynM 
etf^ctuaily stop their mouths. 

This was begun the 4th, and lo, it is now the 
28th; I forgot my Letter poor thing. in- a drawer, 
beipg prevented finishing it the day it was begun ; 
while the .careless writer has been indulging her- 
self at Oxford, with aU the gaieties of a race week, 
which I think I never entered into with better' 
spirits than this year, though the excessive heat of 
tile weather made me almost entirely resist the 
temptotion of dancing. To make me amends for 
this self-deaial, I have been entertained with a 
ya^t deal oi most excellent music, suid su^h as in- 
spired the most pleasing ideas. Go on and pros- 
per in the science of the harpsichords But pray 
|ell me how is it possible for people to be passionr 
ately fond of music, ond especially of oratorio 
music, and yet to be in their lives and manners 
unharmonious and disorderly ? Does this softening 
power of music, and this attention to the noblest 
words and sentimer ts (to Milton's Morning Hymn 
for instance which was one of the pieces I heard) 
does it do no good at all, or does it do some at 
least for the present hour, though not enough to. 
resist strong inclinations, ind the torrent of 
example? I wibh ycu would \vjite nie a long dis- 
sertation on this subject, for I want much to 
know what to think about it. It is impossible I 

think 
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tWnk to partake of a reasonable pleasiir^^ a gay 
happy hoOT with people who at that time appear 
quite amiable, and not wish that they may always 
be in aii equally happy frame of mind; and if a ra- 
tional love of music can contribute to tJiis, one 
must see it with delight; but when one finds it 
cannot do every thing, one is apt to suspect it can- 
not do any thing. Alas! it is too true, that one 
of the most profligate poor wretches I know, and 
the most lost and insensible to all serious consi- 
deration, is the mofit constant frequenter of all 
oratorios. How can one account for this? For it 
is not fashion iliat kad$ him there^ but inclinatioiv 

I liope you eftjoy this unusual continuance of 
most delightful weather as highly as I do. . ,If it 
does BO harm to the country, I sl;iall be extremely 
glad to find the truth pf whatt I am told Dr. Hales* 
foretells from observations be has made partly 
from the weather-glass; tha.t it will last till Mi- 
chaelmas. ' 

I shall he extremely obliged to you if you .wil| 
answer my Letter according to its carlie$|: date, 
and not follow my bad ei^ampH l^^t my good ia^ 
tentioB, and let me hear from you very soon ; and 

* Minister of Teddiugton, near Hampton Court.. A great 
natural philosopher, the inventor of ventilators, apd a great 
botanist, lie died 176I, aged 84. ' 

when 
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ivhc^n 3fou wrjte pray say how you dp, and ^ wh^t 
is become of your violent head-aches. Adieu ! 



Mrs, carter to Miss TALBOT, 

Deal, Sept. 15, 1747. 
DEAR MISS TAX.BOT, 

I HAP just lost all patience, and was 
going to make an enquiry after you, when your's 
arrived, and I must beg for the future, when you 
are prevented finishing a Letter, you will always 
.send off the beginning, that if it be but a frag- 
ment I may at least have the satisfaction of know- 
ing you are alive and well, instead of being fretting 
myself with apprehensions that you are sick abed, 
while you are enjoying all the gaieties of a race 
week. 

I am delighted to hear you talk with so much 
pleasure about music: but am very ill qualified to 
write dissertations. I labour under the same dif- 
ficulties on that subject with you, and |iave often 
been extremely shociked to observe the most pro- 
fligate worthless people so very fond of it And 
yet this is hot a fair argument against its general 
usefulness; perhaps too even to these unhappy 

persons 
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persons it may be of service and give them some 
minutes of virtue, which they had never known 
without its aid. One has often the mortification of 
seeing a fondness not only for music, but for all 
the fine arts, united with a dissipated head and a 
wicked heart, and I scarcely know a more melan* 
choly reflection* This strange monstrous compo- 
sition seems to owe its rise to the present miserable 
defective scheme of education. 

I congratulate you on the joy you express in 
this fine weather, for my own part I do not know 
whether I have most pleasure or vexation about 
it : for the poor old sexton who used to rouse me 
to my morning walks is grown blind, and I am at 
least half the week too stupidly sleepy to wake 
inyself. You cannot think how it provokes me to 
to lie muzzing in stuff and feathers, while the whole 
creation invites me abroad. To allay my affliction in 
i^ome measure for this disappointment, I had yester- 
day the good fortune to pick up a rose, which was 
an upexpected prize at this time of the year, and 
it is not to be thought what delight I have in it. 
O dear how I kfss and talk to it, and tell it stories, 
all one like a Christian. But roses, alas! will 
fade, and this, fair transient object of my admir- 
ation * must soon wither into dust, and I shall 
haye.i^pthing left for my entertainment but to mora- 

- •• . ■ — ^niihium breves 
Flores amcenas— rosae. Hor. 
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lize on its decay, and -but what business have 

I to moraliae, and ^lak^ grave dull reflections? 
This would be quite out of character, fot besides 
the compliments paid me in the lampoon which 
I told you of in my last ; I am stiled Ae grinning 
phikmpher. I am much better pleased with this, 
than if they had made an Heraclitus of me. 

I don't know what you mean by suspecting my 
good housewifery, when I think myself so notable 
a person, as you must certainly, acknowledge, 
if you could see me with uncommon contrivance 
jommg nineteen heterogeneous pieces together 
to mafc^ a cap, to say nothing of my labouring 
dn in the beaten track through whole dweffs of 
shirts and shifts. As to the articles of puddings, 
I wish I could send you one piping hot to 
Cuddesden, as a specimen of my abffities in the 
science of puddings. One worrld thiftk you had 
a mind to insult me upon a misfortune that 
happened to me 'some fifteen years ago, \<heA I 
produced a pudding of a new invention, so' over- 
charged with pepper and brandy that it put tlie 
whole family in a flame. The children all set up 
their little throats against Greek and Ldtin, aAd I 
found this unlucky event was * like to prove niy 
everlasting disgrace, for they made a jiMJtfect aei*ft 
of it, and every remarkable.Uhing that was quoted 
for a month after, wafs^ alw ays sur e 'to happen on 
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the same day " my sister made the brandy pud- 
ding'^ So to stop their clamour, I happily applied 
myself to the forming a special good sweet cake, 
with such suecess, that the former mishap was 
forgot, and I was employed to make every christen- 
ing cake that happened in the fiamily ever aften 
And though I say it, that should not say it, several 
grave notable gentlewomen of unquestionable good 
housewifery have applied to me for the receipt. I 
hope you will not infer from my story that I am 
fond of brandy, for I put it in out of pure good 
management to save milk. 

I have never read Matho, though I have had 
a strong desire ever since you recommended it I 
have lately been improving myself by a system of 
false philosophy, which I took the pains of reading 
through, for no other reason than because it was 
wrote by a lady, Madame de Chatelet. She is in 
inany instances a strong opponent to Sir Isaac 
Newton, and very deep in the perplexities of Mr. 
Leibnitz. However there are a great many good 
jthings in the book wherever a fondness for hypothe- 
sis, and the authority of Mr. Leibnitz does not 
over-rule the plainest discoveries of common sense. 
In many instances it is not to be wondered at 
that one meets great confusion of argument upon 
these subjects. For after all, when one has ex- 
ainined the very best system of natural philosophy, 

there 
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there rem^ so many difl&culties about the proper- 
ties of matter that it is not verf surprizing that 
some people have taken it into their heads to deny 
the actual existence of any such thing. 

I am much obliged by your enquiries about my 
heady it is much better than it was last summer. 
A man in this town has received a Letter finom his 
son who was in Bergen-<^Zoom when it was 
taken; this sad news came yesterday by a vessd 
from Fludiing, the young man having saved himself 
by swimming when the French entered thelown; the 
father reftises to shew the Letter, so we are afiraid 
it contains something n-orsethan the general ac^ 
count which is bad enough, for the garrison were 
all put to death*. My sister desires her best 
respects to you, she has been out to certify the 
truth of the above melancholy intelligenoe. Pray 
write soon, &c. , 



* This was not the case. The town was taken by storm on 
the l6th of September, but the garrison were made prisoners 
of war. There is evidently a mistake in the date of this 
Letter. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddcsdeu, Oct. 26, 1747. 

Would you believe, dear Miss Carter, 
and yel it ia most certainly true, thai if there were 
to be au act of piarUaaieat passed . tlus sessions 
obliging oie: under high' penalties to ivdte to you 
onee a fortnight, it \)'ould . fiU mewitli^eat grati- 
tude to his Majesty :and the members. I conr* 
less this . does not seem v«ery lUtely, • considering 
how long yodr last J^tt^r has kin by me uoaii* 
swered,- but I re^ly d)o.\vish,J had pokfie necessity 
lfr^h;abKgedmetoindulge:niy$elf ill whatis so nnich 
myioGlifiaticmi and wl^eiil hfive only deferued to fol- 
kw other emplpyni^ts that seeined to call, for 
mone mnHediate dispiateh because I liked themiess^ 
If you vi-onld imt. be ja little rpointiileuie now, and 
ready to taka ofien<>&»aii:thi)s^iiby um^vil. scruplie&r 
of. €onsciehqe-*-yfiM./v^ljd not be U hat you iare,. 
andiCons^u^dy IshouldmittiCarfe so much abouit you. 
My tkiQie<has'be(!n'en|ployed since Ii wrote lasi,r 
as most peopite'sifli ati this tjgoeseasoiki tin rambling^ 
about tLs far ^, my (>\tn ormy honse's feet:would 
carry tne. This; filled mymomiogs; myafternoona 
are short, and I as iUsok^s a mdrtal aa ai^ that 
saunters on tbe face k>f . the es6'th,;^nd yefc have as 

many 
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xnaay little impertinent avocations that call me of! 
from every employment I could be fond of; and I 
feel the shortness of time most -uneafeily, certainly 
for no other reason than because I do not know 
how to make the best use of what I have, but cut 
\tovk inta si[^ts in die sta^angest-way you can 
imagine. What sliotfid i d(» if I nvas ^nga^d in 
anyis^ouB biisiness? I havid ibjut Hck^ creaturei^ 
in the u orlflt ov^r whom | have a right lo exercise 
any government, a foolisbdogv^'rei^v^' horse, and 
a perverse gardener, who has I'dit^y^been puti under 
my direction. In thismyi-Siwall dominion I meet 
with as many difficulties ^as^' eier indoknt monarch 
did. The dog oncontrouled? J is- foi? fever rtmning 
^ter sheep; onjuiriphig upom^ me^ wilb dirty pa«rs.; 
the horse will by no possible p6rsuasKftti>i go o^sr 
the same ground twice; and tliftgardtttteridixiennKH 
lishing my beds of flowers, wttrch.I meant to' have 
had enlarged. Tndee^ you ans ivot-s^ ^nrach to be 
pitied that ycm^- oldi man <i^ii<S9it\ ydu U|b>^Ao' longer; 
for it is much beltei^^to sleef)/ witii^ a (fuiet conBci- 
ence in an easy bed, than to' b^ desifreM^d withiaU 
these cares thainmitupoh pebple in^^aibtioQidt^ I 
hope at least tbese weighty ^liiploytrMfs will keep 
me in a stkte of activity all the^ wiiitetv aridBibat I 
may dischar^ tl^em as I onght ; L^hive att ttaew 
years ^beea studybig pro^ndiy tiie l4l^e& of pott^ 
tioianssind het)oe&. I ean tell yoii ^%h a daik^r^ 
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ous study, and if much care is not taken, readit^ 
a great deal of history may be as likely to pervenrt 
the mind as living in th^ world. One D?ay grow %q 
admire ambitioQ and revenge, ais shining qualjijtiQs, 
to approve cruelty and deceit as (H*udenQe, and to 
think tjie affairs . of this world very , important 
things, *and ri^jh^?, honpurs> and fame, very worthy 
of pursuit; beii^g upon Qpe's guard isj however, 
all that. is np<?essary. A very little rofl^ation,, sq 
af :one ha$ it.b)^t:at haqd, serves to show the pcd^ 
trines3 and folly of. all tj^at tbes^e people tibink wise, 
great, anjl illustrious. . > 

For all the$e fine Aotiqns I cannot .help baling 
a little in lOjVf ^^ith a^Pi^ke de Guise*, whose 
Mo^moirs we havei jus^t be^ Reading,; who most un- 
neqpss^rily eng^g^d bin^self auiiOng^ a most dread- 
ful crew at Iv^aple^, . pron^ptejcj .ipe,rely by romantic 
idea$^ of glory, and a fine acjipip^e^ he had farmed qf 
fr^eaogt these wretches $:om tiji^Spapiivsh tyrannyf 
and nla|k^^ of th^^m .ai^ illH^trV^^s. republic. |n 
^uch;. cbariping theows, peppiQ never consider 
. • " . ...... 

. ♦ H^nty II. Puke of Gu^?ie, sqn .of Charlos, apd graudsioa 
of Henry, who was murdered at Blois in 1586*. H§ entered 
Naples in l647, soon after the death of Massaniello, and early 
in the following year was taken prisoner and sent into Spain. 
After (he T was released he made another attempt upon T^aples 
in 1^4^,, ai^ ^i^ in.l£64.( He,h^:aUthe>.stcikiQg and po^. 
p^Vu'.qii^litie^.Oif acQmplfte knjgJitreTmnt- J . , 

what 
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irhat kind of tools they are to m ork with, or what 
l^uman nature is even in themselves. He certainly 
prevented many cruelties, and did a great deal of 
good in reducing that wild mob (fii'st raised by 
Massaniello) into some kind of order and under 
some government. What provokes me is, that 
when by the trefechery of some of those he was 
engaged with, his Mrhoie design was ruined, and him- 
self thrown into prison, he gave it o\*er writh all 
the ease and unconcern of a gay Frenchman. He 
Was, like you, of Democritus's school, and through 
the whole of his histoiy intermixes such strokes of 
humour in describing of oddities that naturally 
come in his way, that his book is, I think, one of 
the most entertaining I ever read. After all, the 
dignity of human naturd, rightly understood, is so 
great, that for a man to step out of his path of 
duty, be it ever- so retired, merely for the sake of 
fame, is quite as nmcH beneath him as it wouW be 
for a man of quality to step out of his place in a 
theatre, and go to perform some part on the stage 
which he felt himself qualified to appear in grace- 
fully and with applause; an applause better neg- 
lected than gained. Indeed such are the sorry 
actors on this world's busy scene, that for the 
most part it is but a just kind of pride to avoid 
having any thing to do with them. We are read- 
mg now the Life of another French hero, the fe- 
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itious t)ake d'Epernon*, who seems, updri the 
whole, to have been a man of worth and hoiiouf i' 
but many a scuffle must wotth aiid hohour gd 
through if they are to be made consistent with 
fortune and gresttness. The talking of heroes* 
lives, there is another very different one come outi 
which J have been greatly pleased with, though I 
fancy in the world it will be miich despised — the 
Life of good Colonel Gardiner f , who lived with 
as much true and honourable courage as h6 
died. 

You see I slm writing you two Letteffe, tvhich 1 
hope you will allow to be making you some amendii 
for my former idleness. I will not give you any 
more extracts out of musty old French hisloriesi 
but will wholly fill this sheet with two very interest^ 
ing subjects, yourself and myselfi Do you know 
that these two very pretty selves are now within a 
few months of meeting, and of spending many a 
merry hour togethen The thought pleases mef 

* One of th6 favoQriicS (bat far the most eminent ^d respect^ 
able of them) of that worthless anii contemptible monarch 
Henry HI. He was disgraced by Louis XHI. and died in 
i6'42j aged 88 years, 

f Col. tiardin^r was killed act the battle of Pteston-Pahs in 
1745, The remarkable circumftantes attending bis conctnion 
and death are well kn<^wn« and perhaps deserring Of mQx4 
attention than they have met with. 

VOL. h Q fiiost 
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nfosi sincerely, and I look forward to ^ring widfc 
the oiost delightful expectations. At present, how^ 
ever, we are entering into the grave part of the 
year. My lord leaves us two days hence, and his 
absence is — what you can have no notion of, that 
do not know what it is to be w ith him three qxiat- 
ters of the year. Not that I should dislike to have 
every now and then times of the greatest solitudQ 
if I were not haunted with fears of seeing those I 
am with ill or low spirited. I hope you do not 
much know what it is to feel uneasiness of this 
Xhidf for they oppress one's heart much iliore 
than any sufferings of one's owft; and giv^ 
winter a terrifying appearance which hails and 
snows canhot add to. As for the gaieties and 
amusements of London, though I love them well 
enough ^hen I am there, I never once Isrouble my 
hea:d about them, but am ra&er glad to be Out oi 
the way of what would too miich diiSsipate a mind 
naturally rathef trifling. Time never bangs heavy 
on my hands, and with next month a hundred new 
employments come in i^eason. My spinning manu- 
facture is to be attended, and emulous of 3'Ou, I 
believe I ^hall takb some pains to waste some^ 
butter and brandy, to improve myself in the house- 
wifely science of pye and pudding making. Some 
hours I propose spending witli a good deal of plea^ 
sure in drawing in Indian ink, besides the slighter 

amusement 
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jmusenaent v{ drawing flowers, and the trifiing pajj- 
tirae of working a bed, which I believe will prove 
excellent to sleep in, for already it has compQSi^ 
tile into many a comfortable nap as 1 have beep i|i 
the height of my diligence after supper. 

I dare not ask you to write doon agaidi be(;au$^ 
I so little deserve it. I will only tell yo^^ ttiat th^ 
receiving a tetter from you will be one pf th^ mof* 
agreestWe. ia<jideint$ thatt pny life ii^ likely to be <?h^(j^ 
quered with for ^onae ynoBths. The practical in- 
ference I leave to your generality to draw. Adi^Uy 
nia tr^s ch^re, et croye« que je suls avec to<ite sia*^ 
cerit^, &c. 



J^Rs. dABTER TO Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Oci. 29, 1747. 

What i* become of you, dear Miss 
TalbW, I can flo longer forbear encitimng; h h at 
least a centary Bioce I beard irosn you ; $ure it if 
Apt ill health hm mad^ you breaic ail the pro^ 
teiftea you made iti your last : sa^id me but a Hne to 
assure me you ai!e trell, and I shall be satisfied 
I take it for granted you ^iU write and make me 
eaay. It will find me at Mn Hall's at Canterbury, 
:: : <l 3 where 
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where 1 propose to be next week* To be sure t 
love the place and company where I am going ex- 
ceedingly, and yet there is such a strange vis 
inertiae in my composition, that I hate the thought 
of a change of situation. Indeed I have infinite 
reason to find a powerful attachment at home, be- 
sides the ample possession of the country all around 
me, where I range with the most perfect enjoys 
ment, and envy nobody the empty title of pro- 
perty. 'Tis fit sometimes to change the scene, for 
such a state of unbounded, uncontradicted liberty 
as I find liere, is apt to make one very untoward 
and fond of one's own humour; besides that such 
a careless rambling woodland life might bring one 
.at last to long claws, and a look as savage and 
staring as Peter the Wild Boy. 

I imagine you must have read the prologue at 
the opening of the playhouse, and tliat you must 
too be pleased with it. But have you seen a Pa- 
rody on some parts of Dr. Young's Night Thoughts;, 
and with this are you not very nWich displeased? 
You certainly are if you have as strong an abhor- 
rence of thii^ kind of writing as I have. > Sbake^ 
spear could not have a worse opinion of the mafi 
who ^^ is not moved by concord of sweet sounds" 
than I have of folks who write parodies. To turn 
any noble and serious peifoi^mance into ridicule 
discovers such a pervcrseness of: head and corrup- 
tion 



tion of heart, that one cannot, I think, look upon, 
il without the utmost contempt and detestation. 

I wish you joy of the glorious success of the ex- 
pedition under Admiral Hawke. Are not you 
greatly pleased with his account of tlie engagement, 
which is vfrote with a modesty not often met with 
in relations of this kind *. 

I had wrote thus far when I had the pleasure of 
receiving your Letter, for which accept a thousand 
thanks ; not but I still think you a little cruel to 
to have been so long silent, but the length of your. 
Letter in some degree stops my complaints, and 
Tvith great pleasure I set myself down to answer it, 
at a time when every body else in the family, and 
indaed in the town too, is gone to see a show, to 
which people are called by beat of drum. That 
you may not think higher of my fortitude than it 
deserves in resisting this summons, I must inform 
you 'tis not a raree-show, but a play. Do not you 
often lament, dear Miss Talbot, that this sort of 
entertainment, which might be rendered so useful 
to the interests of virtue, is so very ill regulated 
that it is hardly proper, I am afraid, to be per- 

* This engagrttt^nt was fought on the 14th of October off 
Belleisle. 11a wke had fonrteen sail 'of the line, aod M. Le* 
tcnduer nlue^ of which seven were taken. 

' mitted 
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lAitted in a Christian country. I do not know 
above tialf a dozen comedies but what endeavour 
to overthrow the principles of commpn honesty, 
and take off all the horrors of vice; and the au* 
dience is by t\}e wicked management of the writer 
prevailed on to wish success to the schepes of 
people, who in real Jife would deserve to be 
iianged. Sp much for my scruples concerning sta^ 

I wish you good success in the weighty and per- 
plexed affairs of your government I fancy there 
might be ways and means foiind to bfing yqur re? 
b^Uious subjects ipto a better regulation. Cpmmit 
your dog, for instance, to the care of sQme child (I 
have a brother at your service), and it will soon be 
tfei^ed into a very lifeless orderly beh^vioun Sen4 
youf unruly palfrey into Kent to take morning walk^ 
with my fellow-traveller and me, and we will en- 
gage in a few months to make the creature as quiet 
and as ipoderate in his paces as the soberest ass. 
For though these rambles agree mighty well with 
us, I haye heard several fine ladies positively assert, 
they would very soon tire a horse. As to your 
gardener^ he bejng a perverse human creature, I 
am utterly at a loss to give you g^ny advice how to 
proceed with him, and you may rest satisfied nq 
kind of argument you can use, ml\ ever convince 
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Mm timt you }mow better how to dispa^ the 
Jflqw^r-beds than he do^jsi. Good by for the present, 
dear Miss Talbot 

. Many a hill and dale have I travelled ovisr since 
I left you last night. The weather was too fine to 
be neglected, and I was unwilling to lose the enjoy^ 
went of the last beauties of aqtunm, so my peri- 
patetic compajiion and I have set a compass' 
which, if we had gone through the air, might have 
xaeasured son>e seven or «ight miles, but it would 
be difficult to pompute its extent upon earth. W« 
Wdt with some hospitable people who refreshed u$ 
with tea upon the road, which gave us an oppor* 
tunity, in our way home, to enjoy the bel sereno 
of this (^barmii>g moon, which, upon a fine green 
plain near tlie sea-side, made our walk extremely 
pleasant. 3ut alas ! it did not continue so all the 
way, for in a narrow lane we were met in very 
furious ia^ihion by some wild horses, who had run 
iwway fr-ona tfeeijr owners, ^nd my companion set up 
9udi m j^utrageous scream for me to jump oyer a 
five^barned g^te to avoid them, as quite confused 
and stupified mee, so ti^t I could not stir, but she 
had mote presence of mind, and first sprung over 
her^self, ai)d then by mere force dragged me after 
ber, witb such .violence that I was quite at a loss 
to knew svheth^r it was she or the horse that had 
got k<M of aie. | escaped howevei: with whole 
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l>6nes, but made a woeful figure, for thig vehe^ 
mence of tugging made a miserable disjointing of 
all my apparel, I had neither a pin nor a plait left 
in my gown, and after walking a few paces disco* 
veted I had lost my apron and my ruffles. Many ' 
a weary stitch must I set before I can bring the 
tattered state of my wardrobe into tolerable repair. 
I am greatly delighted with your excellent ob« 
servatiQns upon history, though I am in no sort of 
danger of falling in love with heroes or conquerors, 
which are characters I look upon with so little re-> 
Terence, that I think many an bonest old woman 
\vbo cries hot dumplings, a much greater orna^ 
meot to human nature than a Csesar or an Alex-* 
finder; and indeed the oid woman would suffer 
highly by a comparison with such wretches, wbom 
one should look upon with the same horror as one 
does pestilences and inundations, as other severe 
scourges of Providence. No hero I meet with in 
history, who sets out on some ambitious schemes of 
conquest, however finely the detestable flattery of 
the writer may have clothed him, but goes attended 
with my hearty ill wishes, and I am rejoiced to see 
him come back as m))ch like a fool, as he went like 
a madman. There is one hero, however, of whom 
I was inclined to have a tolerable opinion, Cyrus, 
but here too I begin to be shaken, for my father 
has almost persuaded me to belieye Xenophon'3 

history 
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history a mere fiction ; if so, by all other accounts 
he' is just like otlier conquerors, and Thorayris did 
mighty well, and has my free leave to cut oS his 

head. 

'Tis no wonder to a genius so extensive and so 
well qualified for filling up every moment as your's, 
the limits of time should seem a very mortifying 
confinement But, alas ! the want of time, is not 
half so bad as the want of capacity to use it, which 
i% my sorrowful case. I am perpetually amusing 
myself with schemes of an hundred agreeable em- 
ployments, which appear mighty practicable till I 
come to undertake them, and then, to my great 
mortification, I find it impossible to apply myself 
a single hour to any one thing without growing 
stupid, and feeling all manner of distempers. 

I am pbliged to be continually rambling after 
some new object, and never can settle long enough 
to gain the l^ast effectual knowledge of any. By 
this means my head is fi mere piece of patch-work, 
where no one scrap is of the least use by itself, and 
'tis nothing but an awkward ill matched trumpery 
looking thing taken all together- 
Adieu ! dear Miss Talbot, I sincerely wish you 
every happiness a genius like your^s is capaWe of 
enjoying, and that is wishing you more than will 
fall to the share of any body I know. May no 
pleasing scheme you have formed be disappointed 

by 
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by tJie ill health of your frienfift, (a kind of 
which I too perfectly comprohendX and I have tl|e. 
joy of meeting you ia London in idl tlie.geuety of 
health and good spirits; a happiness I wish fi^r. 
beyond what I can give yoii any klea of. In the 
mean tiine I hope youi: good-^nature will indulge me^ 
whenever you can dp it wi^b a s^fe conscience, with 
the satisfaction of hearing you are $ilive and well, 
M/iiioh I shall he extremely indebted to you for, 
without any other addition, g«d I hope you may 
tliink it lawful to throw a\yay a single minute with- 
out the authority of an act of parliament, &c, 
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Urn TALBOT TO Mrs, GARTER, 

Cuddcsden, Kov. 9, 17^7* 

MiBACOLO*— a second Letter already 
from so idle a iCorrespondent ! always in extremes, 
sometimes writing once a quarter, sometimes once 
a week — -just the way of fine ladies — Creatures 
that I hate as nmch, as writers of parodies. 

Is it with such a speech as this, dear Miss 
Carter, that you greet this unexpected pacquet ? 
or is it after all unexpected ?> For was it possible I 

should 
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should receive such a mild aqd just reproof witlioist 
being shamed iotp some n^ork of supererogeticNi F 
I am not howevcf sat down to write ^ou a loi^ 
Letter, because thiat would be unjust to iuaay Cof- 
irespondents whom I love, and whose X>ett^r$ are 
of a iquch earlier date than yQur's, biit to enclose 
you a paper that was sent me some time ag^, but 
whicii till very }^tely I bad ^ome imagination might 
not be jgenube. As it is, I believe you wiU thin!;: 
it worth reading, ^nd if you have a mind to take ^ 
copy of it, 30U may and welcome, l^pugh it woul4 
have been pivilej: to i^nd you one and spare you the 
trouble, but when I am writing to you, I canno| 
find in my heart to employ a wljde hour in isopying. 
This JLetler was wi-it by one who was 'prentice to 
Schemaker, the statuary^ to lipare the paintq: at 
Bath. 

The prologue you mention I hove not 3eett. 
The parody is to li^e sure of a family of poetry that 
J detect as you do, biit not J think the mo^ de- 
testable of its race. Dr. Young, amid the over- 
rowings of hi3^ excellent faacy, does lay himself 
Open sometimes to a ridicule ihat hurts one, he^ 
cause tt iiiji^'es his subject and himself. If people 
could tdl how to laugh at what is odd, witlifout at 
^U lessening their just admiration of what is sub- 
time asd impportant, there would methinks be no 
j^reat harm in poioting jpnt the fallible places. But 

in 
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in this age laughter is a «harp edged tool, and silly 
people should not be trusted ^vith it. It is the 
vice of the times, and upon the whole I agree iritb 
you that parodies are wicked things. For my own 
part I am so apt to take things tout de bon, and 
consider the slightest trifles on theii* most serious 
side, that I have acquired a name among some of 
my merrier companions, a name out of a Fairy 
Tale, La Princesse Mousseline la serieuse. But 
for all that I can laugh sometimes, even at things 
that I do not altogether approve : even (which is 
really vexatious) at many a bad English comedy ; 
but I lament with you that there are not more than 
half a score that one would either be seen at, or 
seen with, nor that one cares even to indulge in 
the amusement of reading: for as reading what is 
good sense upon any subject, be it ever so foreign 
to one's own purposes, is always of some use, so 
I suppose reading what is immoral, though with 
ever such detestation, is always of some harm. 

Adieu ! If I had time, I would write in vindica- 
tion of Alexander, Caesar, Cyrus, and all my be- 
loved heroes, whom you run down so unmercifully 
in the zeal of peaceableness. Did you never read 
Arrian ? Indeed Alexander had a thousand noble 
qualities, the more to be abhorred are those vjces 
(ambition the worst) that spoiled sq fine a cha* 
racter. As for Cyrus, as he is honoured above all 
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fieathen heroes, by being expressly named in the 
only book that can give inmiortality, and as he was 
(employed by Providence to be the happy, and th^ 
willing instrument of good to one people it then 
peculiarly protected, J cannot help having irom 
this, and innumerable other circumstances, even 
supposing Xenophon did embellish a little, a strong 
partiality for him. Adieu! much happiness and 
pleasure attend you. Have you seen the Monody? 
To see it and admire it will, I imagine, be wth you 
the .same, thing, if sentiment the most affectionate, 
images the most natural, expressions elegant and 
poetical, and'all the soft varied'harmony of numbers^ 
have charms enongh to make you overlook some 
inequalities ; I never saw any thing that seemed to 
flow more from the heart — Though whether tlie 
heart would be so apt to print and publish I cannot 
determine; people's ways of thinking are so veiy 
different, that in those sort of things there is no 
judging of others by onesdf. For myself wherever 
I feol the most, I am incapable of saying any 
thing. I think when I have said that, it is the ci- 
viles^ ending I can make to my Letter to make fion^ 
at all. 

P. S. Return my paper when you have done 
with it. Have you read Colonel Gardiner's life 
yet r Such a hero at least you will love^ And pray 

love 



iowe the andior too dearlv, for afl be has soobc 
^irkmrd phrases, for I do bdiere his is a most 
ambbie chsfacter. Even those things in his vriCBi^ 
aiofic liaUe to criticisai, are ttie overfiowii^ of an 



Mrs. carter to if iss TALBOT. 

Is it not qpnte Tcxaiioos fliat till dus mb^ 
flient I have not been able to thank joo, nj dear 
Miss Talboty for a Letter which was naort particn- 
larlj obli^ngy as it gave ^lea pleasure seooer than 
I could reasonably have expected it? And jpet it ii 
leaUj matter of imd, that ever since I have been 
in this place» I have been so honied aboot dmt 
my head is like a whirKi|pg, and I have bad thne 
iof no one earthly tkisg but necessary sleeps and 
of that less than I could have ni<hed. If I was 
not a great friend to liberty, and did not thmk it 
very wrung tl::at pecpie should be debarred the 
comtortabie priviie^ of piavic^ the fool, I should 
be stit>r*i:Iy tempted to wisa tl.c revival of a curtew, 
and that any assembly of K)iks out of thdr own 
habkations after tea oVli^ck at ui^^at be deemed a 
9 riot. 
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txot. This would prevent many to acting headj 
Iftiid perhaps too ad aching heart, and introduce a 
great deal of good order and oeconomy into the 
World.— But instead of all these useless animad- 
versions upon grievances I shall never live to seel 
altered, it would be better I should thank you for 
giving me leave to copy the enclosed Letter, which 
I hope you will receive safe; that it might iK>t 
come to any harm, 1 have resisted the temptatiott 
of shewing it till 1 could transcribe it. At what 
litne^ and by whom do you ims^ine these pictures 
fo have bees paioled ? The oddity of the parrot 
knd fly^ would make one suspect they were not of 
a v^ry antienf taste, but antient or modem, from 
the description the writer gives of them, I would 
like him trudge a good many miles on foot to %em 
Ihem. 

I ivas always disposed to think Well of Cyrus> 
and most readily come into your opinion about him^ 
but cannot give up the point, that Alexander was a 
monster of wickedness and folly* One need only 
taention three particulars in his history to prove this, 
fhe murder of CaUisthenes, bis shocking treatment 
of Betis, a man whom if he had had one spark of 
virtue be must have honoured and rewarded, and 
his crucifying the poor physician for not being able 
fo do a miracle to save his headstrong intemperate 
fwend, 

I have 
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I have not seen the Monody, but from your de* 
scHption, shall be very impatient till I do. Yon 
have never mentioned Amyntor and Theodora, and 
yet there are many things in it which I fancy must 
have pleased you* 

" Things that love night, love not such nights 
as these.'' What are you doing, dear Miss Talbot, 
amidst this uproar of the elements? perhaps ei>- 
joying a perfect calm over some favourite author^ 
while I sit listening to the bowlings of a storm that 
echos throusjh the fuins of the venerable* old 
buildings in my neighbourhood. I do hot know 
whether you might thank me for wishing you heard 
it, but to me thei'e is something pleasingly melan^ 
choly in this kind of solemn music, lliere is d 
won^rful sort of magic in it that silences all the 
gay sing song of folly, and lulls the mind into a 
very philosophical indifference of all the vanities of 
a trifling world, which one very quietly gives up 

^till the next calm sunshine dav, that restores 

all their fine colourings, and one listens to their 
siren voice with as much attention as before. There 
is liowever an advantage in being subject to these 
fits of wisdom, transitory and mechanical as tliey 
are, as they will sometimes recur even in our gid- 
diest hours, and check the vehemence of our 

* Canterbury CatbedraL 

transports 
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t'ransporls about many a vain uriprontable piirsuii* 
Did you ever read the Pleasures of Melanchfoly, A 
poem which I have hedrd extreiliely criticised and 
ridiculed, and yet am perverSe eiiough to be very 
foiid df it. lis k most chartning sothbre piece. 

Adieti ! dear Miss Talbot, I hope in my neit 
to give you a better adcoiint of my life and 
manners, for I prbpose doing many nbtable things 
n^xt week, and gettiilg up befofe day to read Xe^ 
nophoii. Wish me good success in tliis my for- 
midable undertaking of a folio * ; and believe me, 
&c* 

4 

P. S. I bfelieve since the liDivention df postscripts 
none ever was wrote of more insignificai^cy than 
this^ but it displeased me to see such a desart of 
blank paper in a Letter to you, and so I thought I 
would write a P. S. to tell you so, and a vety uilad-^ 
vised thing of me if was> for ivhat shall I say next? 
Oh ! give you a caution concerning the Almanack 
for 1748, which foretells 

** The ruling stars will Jjhdw their fbrce^ 
And thro^ a lady from her horte/' 

* Mrs.. Carter was extremely short sighted^ and the atersloiA 
Vvas to the size' of the Tolume, not the quantity of its contents* 
She always preferltid^ 43veil to the close of fa^r life, the Verj^ 
smallest editionsy however bad the prints 

VOL. li R tlO# 
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now a3* t 40 not know any lady that thQ.stars can 
^loice. (NToperiy troiiJble tbenvseLyes abouiL th«a yonr^ 
ael^ I hope you will take special care not tp g^ % 
^r9e-back w your unruly an^n^al cUivbagthe roQntti 
of January, for sans contredirQ the prediqUcp h^ 
longs to y^. Anci nQw I an^ talking^ of hcxn^ej^ I 
must tell yonta story of a wonder^al appaj^ition seop^ 
last; week 1^ this place^ perched upon thc^ steepki of 
^e cathedral Uke a weathercock^ but in tlM^ shfl^pft 
Qf fi white hor^e. The waibchmian whp ss^w wA 
run. siiwa{]f; froo^ it, $^ an^ Qther wisO: watdbmm 
would have done, affirms that the wings made 4 
noise all one comme the organ. Many . are the 
cocgectur^ what thi^ a^toinshi^ lm$^. ipig^ be> 
hut wely %$, str^ge ^ple^ shwld fi^v^tkfmr 
90Mes ahout suich eyid^t truths^ for: fropi; ^ eic« 
qumsta^cp of th^ wings> and timr m^nsical qiualitr^ 
v^iould one ^inigpir apiy living wighJ^ could be s^ 
U9ic€;a^Qnat^e^ s^i:to djc^Hhlt.of ijbir being Peg^ans!! 



Miss TALBOT Ta Mas. eABTER. 

Caddesdeo, Dec. 28, 1747: 

A mei^ik; Chri^tQi^. to. youy dear Misai 

Carter^ and a happy new year^ A GhrisCmas^ spenl^ 

• . ■ at 



' «*• 
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at Canterbfiry, whiefa I take ta be Otifs o£ tbut moft 
Qj^eeealvk, 80ciahl& places ia all En^anji^ and at 
tiew ^aiT). pdit of it spisiitt ki London, with mudi 
^tiftsure W ^ou, I hope^ and (let charity eiid at 
Iscmb at l999t) wkh moare to myself ia se^g jro^« 
hk aedng you, in spending many happy hours witbt 
jw, wd what doubles: (^y squared and.eubts)^ 
tvery pleasure too^ in not kavhig you to inygetf 
ofily, but in sharing yoti among four of M^ outf 
Httle domeatie sett; for you must be vastly aK> 
fnainted with ns all^ I oani tell you» What oastlail 
aj» I building ! I do i^t kiow so much as^ whoa 
either jov or I set out ibt: London, whiere I asfi 
already appcfiatrng our naertibgs* My^al^ I sup* 
pose, Aottheia: tvino^ monrdiis, et ne toud deplalM^ 
if w<i aU keep sis well sta we are the whok til&e^ 
^o muisb the better, for I do \(P^ thig^ solltu<fe, asd 
tiiis teisutfe dearly we]l, thoq j^ I do not ntake h*lf 
the improvement of if tbai i m^t 

Ohy but your awl! how^ wa5 I eltarm^d/ and 
lU)iD(9 we w«re all charmed, when t^o^er day to 
feacfin^ Clarissa^ rat il is# moM unexptetedty^ 
aaad outdid the nighftingaler I was? ^iag t^ write 
t0 you ^ec%; Mfd a^k ten ti^^ifusand questioniy^ 
How came it there'*? Are ydu bo hBLfpy a^to b0 

1^ 8^ acquamted 



Bcquainfed %nth these BJchard^ns ? I am s\Mf 

th^ must be excellent people, and most delightful 

acquaintance. Thei^ can be no doubt, can there, 

tiiat' you love Clarissa? As for us, we lived q^iite 

bappy the whole time we were reading it^ and we 

made that time as long as we could too, for we 

only read it en famille, at set hours, and all the 

rest of the day we talked of it One can scarce 

persuade oneself that they are not real characters, 

and living people. Will you give me leave to say 

that some things in Miss Howe's Letters put me in 

mind of you ? Indeed I believe you! would behave 

with more good-nature to poor Mr. Hickman, but 

I am sure you would describe him with the same 

veiii of humour. Some lively sallies in her Letters, 

that we were highly pleased with, did. certatinly 

make us all think of you. But all this you will 

think flur from a compliment, if you admire the 

book as little (pardon me) as I do the poem on Me* 

ktncholy. All the images in it however that are 

original I wai^ pleased with ; but I could not help 

thinking the rest a kind of spiritless commoit on 

Milton's Penseroso. But this M^as last year, when 

I ran it over careleissly, and perhaps a seomd read^ 

ing wo^ld be much to its advantage. 

For once you must accept a short Letter, for I 
faaye been lazy, and am so deeply in debt, that 
there will be no possibility of getting out, witkoot 

tht 
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the utmost frugality of titQei pap6r^ and iovetUiob^ 
Adieu ; thereiore, believe me most sincere ia wisfak 
ing yo\i mai^ and happy 'years, in whatever form 
or mode of happiness you like best, and in assuring 
yon that I am, &c. . . : 



. .... 






M»«v CARTER 10 Miss TALBOT. 

Canterbury, Jan. 20, 1748. 

. I AM afraid this is Ukely to prove but a 
stupid kindrof .a visit to you, dfear Miss TalbcA:, aiicl 
yet stupid as ifc may be, you are the oniy person to 
^wiiom I could think of making any. A fix of the 
lhead*ache.&rnishes me for a plea to istay at home 
<^alone, and as , talking is a • mighty good remedy^ i 
axa going to ofaat/with you the itliole « afiernodn 
.without int^rruplien^ a ' opcumstahce very rare in 
ithii mcketmg plaoe. Not. that I mention tlius witili 
lan^ kind of displeasure, fot* nobody /:ai1 loVaxaekeb- 
in^ better (ban I d». Since. I wrote to yoa kst, :I 
^have leda life nio^ exadtky^is^&i: to ,niy;voktilfe 
Immour, ! excepting that: I. hail not. the pkysii^eijif 
.Miss HaiVs oo(spany. This, family «wQnt ibd the 
iitihdays tOiithe/i^a^e^of wi^ichiligavei )«Hi/si^i^ 

4atii§ntabla desQrifiibiBln ikd^ ^r^ Aoditoipcbxeht 

I. '.' th<j 
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Ae msm storrowfiil trial, I tmgased loysdf dvriog 
Mrs* Hairs absi^xe at Dr. Lyi\ohX triiere I am 
ahrtys ei^tremeiy iiappy. I rsierwd to oiyaeif 
iiQwevttr tike privilege of sieefaog; tere^ by iriiteii 
means I bad part of the morning ajooe, and iras 
furnished with an excuse for slipping out of com- 
pany at my own time. So I fluttered up and down 
the world the greater part of the day in the height 
of good spirits, which I never lavished away by 
keeping bad houft nt ni^ty htf exdipt upon 
public pccasionSj ten o'clock was my invariable 
hour. 

• Il^Sb plt«e lb at ptesent ft perfect soenb c£ gaiety. 
Tiiere is a set of officers froiki Tlandec^^ extl^siptly 
ireil^ured sigp^eeable mcn^ who are very loud cf 
3imsio aad dancings aad this givet gteat life to all 
our public diyerBi6n& On twelfth sagbt ve bad 
Im assembly of abe^ ninety "peoe^y and there vae 
&m. cmvding to make on^li way tfaroagb tbem, as 
the roam is mxoAi too small fop raiefi a piace as tbis. 
Tbe first patt of Urn etreomg, as it ^vfas property a 
4ard attembly^ every body fdayisd eards^ but ia 
Ih^ midst af this prctfoncKtyaJf ivbist, foUcs who 
Ipve mii6ic> 'stfere ageeeaUysutpnaedby the auddsb 
striking up of sbvi^r^ ikistrmnerto^ whicfa wens iar 
troduoed to enlMlaln^the compai^ by Uke. bffieei*. 
Thii waa. mat^r of .^greak offinlqe^ *ad viala&liy 
^bhociDai atine «f lbs «iit^ JadUfeb, ai^o tboqghtft 
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,wa$ mooetrDiafi to be bo uiterrupted in their gntee^ 
and that «uch e horrid tioise waa a dowikrigiit Ix^ 
fr^igeineiit of the riglMs of the assembly^ so the 
^vKiciaos wore m* ctered to ^depart ih the midst «f 
their tun?* . A^Jli^ - I ^^ g^^ i^<> drink a quart ojf 
^cmUc #ad tea wkh Don Qndxate^ and then I stoiiU 
.be .fii your aerviee agjiin. 

And SO/ as I was sayings as sodo ai these jontif- 
bariiKHUsts ^v^uld tHAisentto pbrtwith theit card 
tabkss; w^ 4>ad n danee. It Iras my Bonx)wfal hap 
to ii^eet wkh a t«ostd]:eary man by way of partnerv 
He was introduced to ttie as a persoh of most e^^ 
traordinary sense, «i character I siull aimrays dread 
in iUtiHe> an this capaeky, for mifStx ell th6 airt ^^nd 
in(|ustry I could possibly nia>ke lUse of, I could ^'- 
^t boduBg from him \xA a m<moi;yilabl6, and 
dancing with him ^as ^ tiresome an ^Xerdlse a^ 
lining a dudib belL As I .an fdways md"^ ii&^ 
posed to talk at an assembly^ tbftia in tiny i^& 
pl^ce^ thid \»afi a isad aeaxAp t» .txtf g^iu^^ ttnd if 
I had npt sometimes made myet^iipe fitol^^kith, I 
thi^k I sht^uld have beeb in a fair vrky4ji MMg 
fast Mleep, and conaec^uleatly glrowilig b.i vfi&6 -ktt 
hp. To leave oiotbiligjiintried) t at laM ^liveticd 
hm over ^Uk ojie>'qf the most litdy ^ent^rtainiiig 
people litfiow itk. tiie wDiid,>^ bdt even she had te 
UtIiQ success as I k^ themaii stared^ iM>d seemed 

astonished 
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utonisfaBd to hear her talk, but seemed not to havA 
the smallest inclination to follow her example. 

Bless me^ I had almost forgot to let you into^ a 
most important secret, that I am grown desperately 
in love, more in love than any body, not with my 
jdumb partner (popr soul) but with a most agreeable 
man, who talks a good deal, laughs a good deal, 
sings a good deal, and yet I cannot veiy well define 

why I do so gready admire him. I bdieve how- 

• 

ever the strange enchantment that renders him so 
vmyetsaMy- agreeable, must be the most settled 
look of good-nature and happiness that ever ap^ 
peated in any human countenance. All the world 
}^ channed with him as much ^s I, and I have only 
the superiority of being the first of orve half of it 
who ventured to express my admiration,- and now 
I have every lady in the place to keep me in coun- 
tenaqce. And now I suppose you begin to be in 
gre^t p^in far my heart, as every charitable person 
womW bcj but it is really in no kind of danger, for 
ipine is ^.very quiet peaceable sort (^ a pa^ion, 
and I c^n sa^fely answer ifer i its not giving me any 
kinci qf trouble. Sp pmchfbrmy b»ro, and every 
^^ody 's herq. Tbejfe is . anothelr officer^ who is 
greatly ^steeiped by many people as* a *pFodigk)ua 
$cholfur%nd a poet^ and a wit who writes satires 
4nd paqegydQSt . Tb$re is atv^ist |irbfusion of poetrj 
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flyips; about by different authors, on different ladies, 
by way of sOngs, rebuses, and acrostics, but all 
these are imagined to be wrote by the chaplain, 
v^ho is looked upOn as a haberdasher or retailor of 
small wares, but who is however a comicalgood 
sort' of a man. 

• O but concerhing niy poor labouring owl, which 
has flown post through the kingdom upon a hackney 
newspaper. '- 1 ktiew nothing of its being printetl 
in Clarissa, till I hid Notice of it, to* my great sur- 
prize, from a friend in London. I immediately 
Wrote^a^twinkation to Mr. £ichardson >about it, td 
which I received so civil an answer that I knew not 
how to be.?tngry with him, and indeed I have more 
reasori to 'resent the very unfair * dealing in the 
p^j^QQ, whoever it if as, who gave away copies 
without my leave, or any restriction j it is some 
consolatioii to me itWas^pifblished without my 
knowledge^ "and that it appeared iii a book which I 
greatly esteem: but to see it fluttering; In' two or 
three journals is beyond all sufferance. Tis well 
for me that the farthing post is supprest, or to be 
sure it would cut a figure there too. I have riiet 
iVith some teizihg treatment about thk^ort of t'ritfes; 
but nothing provokes ifie so' mnch'gte a thing I have 
just heard, that there are several copies in the 
Jiands bf'a frightful man, to whose look J have 
pkexi an'ntter ayWsipn, and whose character, though 
^ not 
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not publickly known^ has vexed flse still more; X 
ean^ot conceive what good they can do binit unless 

he proposes to publish them ia the annals of hb 

• , J 

own infajmous life. Only l^ink of the puzzles. I 
mn in about these foolish afiair$. 

I most joyfully accept the honour you iittendm^ 
and thank you, for your kindness ; I hope in my 
next to Jet you know what day I set<mt for London^ 
I will positively now m compassioi) tf your patience 
ftnd my own. head conclude^ &c» . 
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Miss TAUBOT to Mas. CARTEK. 

> « » . ■ • - ^ ■ 

Rcc^illy, 1^. 15, I7«, 

. • • • - 

. H^^s I ^^t d^ar : Miss Carter^ when 
t;ome you? Poor London, how little chance ha3t 
tboui while Canterbury and. its inhabitants are so 
charmii]^? But at least if this irresbtible Captain 
Pjiume should come to town, we may hope to have 
half the belles of Kent attracted hither too^ Se« 
riousLy when do you intend. setting out? We think 
purselves not a little happy to hp just got hither 
before the snows begin to fall; will a deep snow 
be any hindrance to you ? You do not wi^h to he 
hindered I hqpe^ but meitbinks you make it nugbty 

late^ 
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Ute, «qQ after all coiaki ooe i&ui:h wcmder at ypu ? 
Even our soKtude I l^va w(t^ ^onie r^e^ thf 
change fi^m trlear air, «»d pkasiog scenes of naturo, 
h in itself lar AtMn agreeable. But we at least 
eiian^ fer society^ while you, ppor 90^1^ muOt 
ictanlbs most agreeable society, ^d a way of lift 
that pleases you, and me likelride ia your 4€sa%H 
tkan, mofch bisyond any jiotbns I cein form of; th^ 
g^ify gaietties fof fine iblks here* But a liltie vary- 
ing ^ the scene h good for eviery body, and 60 
white the trees are prefiaring their fresh shoots, and 
^ flowers imbibing Iheir gay colours, to spread 
out mto bloom aod verdore against we return tb 
them, let you sbd I> dear Mi&s Carter, try what 
i^proveiMfda we icaii make by a spring pcgst i« 
l^ndoA. Tbb coming iaito such a new w^e Wforl^ 
whkh otie seeHis aimoet ehtirely lanconnected wit^ 
audquHeiasigaificantto, does strangely annifaikit^att 
th^iideasone has coUetted in the tountryofone'^.Owt 
fni^bty importance^ leind tcoitifiee one at .£rit )q|9 
k jitate lof gmut meekness. 1 asal got nO furU)^ 
ye% 9o.caD give you !ao furtbet* ac<iount of the jjjrih 
gress yott aw'to josake; if you will 'Cpme up ^sooa 
|fou I wi^ easily oveiitake me* ; 

Akogqtherl thiakouir &x6t fmfKKjuctipn into a 
limdm iife has been mdre agree^e this ye^ than 
usual I faaJire seen oiany irietids, and not l>een 
Huic^ teiaed y^t to go to puUic pkc^s^ a thing 

which 



which At present I look upon mih some degree of 

horror, but that, it is to be hoped, will soon weox 

off. There is to tempt me otit a new comedy, which 

5 hear much comm^ed, and which is well acted. 

Now I name acting, have you.lread that strange 

book Roderic Randttn t Jl » a^TOiy ^vaiage and a 

very low one^ though^ notwitboat si^me eharacters 

in it, and I believe some very just^.thou^ very 

wretfched desoriptions. Among others/ tberip ktiie 

history of ^a poor tragedy author, ill used by actcffi 

and managers, ithat I thiidc.oae. cannot .but; be 

touched tvitii^ when onexO'Psidffc^ how mwy'sudi 

kinds of scentes : there -atft eve^,dfty.in x^ li^* 

-That wicked good-nature of tberida wd greaf^.ttot 

tad see, and acknowledge, merit Jn difitreaa, sp^ 

ft^^r, promise high,: raise expectatioiis, .and. ydt 

continue indolent, and do -nothiog.to relieve it, is 

fchexin in a strifcing> mamier ;j ^o ia>tbc crutllyi of de^ 

fayi% people; and putting thfem- off frona djay t^ 

^*^, and many other inhumanities nnfdt by:*b* 

Hoer^ ; but not less blameable; Yoitjare ia a slight 

degree *an offender yourself, dear Miss: Gautci^ yoa 

ftave raised my curiosity v^iy ranch' wit4i«B^satia^ 

fying it. Who is this wretche* man ^» sjieak^of 

%ith sd m4ich tedign^tion?, Ibal ^has got pa^ptti of 

your S' In his hMfds, and ^hat atedhe vexaitimfa^ifoii 

have met withR-All this jtw» musttelfcriielM'hiniwje 

-meet, 4hat I o^y^t lepst have IhelptealsiHTBOfiipitjy* 
r": . .' * ing 



ihgyou<b'£& a'iftbe vexati^BS ire teal, atld^the 
greater one of helping you at* least, not to fancy 
them worse than they are. 

I hm glad after all its fluttering up and down^ 
your incomparable owl is fixed at last under the 
protection of your Hamadryad in Mr, Dodsley's 
burel-grove. Well I will no longer detain you 
from packing up your things, but heartily wishing^ 
you a good journey, 1 am, &c. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, June 8, 1748« 

I OWN myself to blame, dear Misa 
Carter, ,for not having writ to you sooner, your 
kind concern for us deserved to be earlier satisfiedi 
and I aip ashamed you should have had any oc^^ 
casion to enquire for us at the house. 

We are all well, what we have suffered on our 
return hither, both in the journey down, and ever 
since, would give you too much pain to be told: 
Though I began to dread it before we left town, 
the reality has surpassed triy ^^ppi-ehtniions, and 

laii 
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I wti just at|pr«stat ftftxy voU emvinted tbat the 
ttwpid iastfifiibUity I tceused mjnelf of wai^ <»b1; 
achimera^ My imaginatiosi seldom lively enou^^ 
in ita paiating^ tCK ifppMcut at all distiactly to me 
even: the faee of petsoai I hi^^ cmireFsed wkU the 
ddry befcre,. is now perpetually sktinj^ h^ct& mf 
eyes all the fnudi loved imagery qf fbrnier bappy 
jeafs* I aee the daar friend * I have lost ia eveiy 
variety of situation and employ medt Ibat I was 
used to behold her in here. Every spot, and 
every object renews her idea. As this was the place 

m**\» ttSCtr tltWC CCTdlllTJ IlVllJUil tMTj cOntF WllCrV 9IIV pVT* 

took all the happiness she heightened^ I cannot help 
foolishly, and indeed unkindly, wishing her back 
again, to- sfaaore those paltry pfeasnres with me. 
When after a full indulgence, which is the best re- 
lief^ my thoughts are naturally enough led to some 
Other ttttentioir, tfaey are eaUed off by a more 
IMofuL one^ wbtch I cannot, kel^ having, to my 
JUrd and Maaaa^ Am thc^ oocomand themsselwi 
M welH and mootb oirer tiia oatiMurd appeanoxee 
into all that calames^ aid propriety of bdhai^ieur 
that roaq^ md^ miigiWf dictate, I am ic^ced al- 
laoat lo pry wlbsk their hearts for the inward aiKciety 
H would flo lain ceUore ; i watch, every k)oI^ 



* Un. Scdi^,! the- Sisli^'s wifj»i. midr sis^r to Dr. ^m&o^ 
"Llshof oi Glottc^ter* Sl^e die4 caKvly in this year. 
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ftttd every tmbiddciD sigh^ and ftm iif : doubfe bAaisi« 
jMss 9t eiDeiy Hew mela&eiioly olject Ihitt I ihMi 
mH wouod Ikeau. 

Thk k my Situation/ but to not bet uiieaoy ftn^ 
QjBty of usw We ahdL aS dho^ wdt As for* m^i^stf 
in partMntUfy I liave^ whether yoo vnll belief^ 010 
or not, a i^lxiral cfafpnAikies^ of tempei^i a« wett 
aer ctf pdcusipte, aad m aptatudtt- to be pleas^ 
ami tD: aee eveiry object ier a faeAUtSbl light, tiii^ 
wili witU time: ^e. me Tcvy good spirits. I am 
batter to; ^y tbaa I faa^fe been at aU; Wehav9 
bigiM. oar rides^ and had one tteat was resftty 
pliasent The Sishof^ of Gloucester iMrtibg ms on 
iimbiyv isiM^goed eicemnstanm^ but we- have peopte 
ifk the heotee^ and nerer wanrt enip%tiAenb 

Hm Paaeal 3fou shal^ ba^ apoihiei? tkne^ PVii);f 
do tiot mesliQit in youv Usttei^ oM» word of ttii 
melancholy subject that fills mine, for I must shew 
kf or else X shall dtaiprive them of m great pleasure; 
W) if yen: havift aajjc iprad advice to give, which hi* 
Ueed I will endavomr nok taaeed, you must ^ve^iC 
Httle Mrs. Jenny, to enclose in a Letter to Jane. 

So far of ndy Letter I writ last night just at 
nine o'cloclc by the remnant of owl ligh^ and I 
find it is scarce legible. Do not imitate me for I 
find I am much better at giving precepts, than iu 
setting examples. One thing however I would 
have you do like me: as my Letter has been all 

about 



about mytAslf/ pi^y let your^s be all aboat yburselfi 
As indifierentias I confess I am about most things^ 
I want much to hear all that concerns you. TlMk 
bealth of yobr sister^ and all your friends; the 
the state of your own spirits and fever; your place 
of abode whether Eniidd or London ; your em* 
plc^mentS) anusemeotSy embarrassments, vexations; 
tiie state of your Correspondents at Canterbury, 
et ienfin your thoughts upon all manner of subjects^ 
UaviQg made so reasonable a demand; I have 
nothing tnore to do^ but to make you many kind 
compliments from the two Bishops and Mama^ 
and to thank you^ as I do most sincerely^ for th6 
many delightful hour9> you was so kind as to spend! 
with me in London^ and for thinking it worth wbii^ 
to take so many loii^ walks for my sdce ; believe 
9ie I am not ungrateful^ but am ever^ &c* 

• • • 

P. S. Pray write me a whole .volume of you# 
bidtory, and dweH on the .formidable dinner yoit 
wa9 gokig to this day se'emughb. 
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Una. CARTER TO Miss TALBOT. 

\ 

Enfield, June 14, 1748* 

. I M'As extremely glad, dear Miss Talbo^ 
to receive a coafirmation from yourself, that you were 
all arrived safe at Cuddesden, but I should have 
been excessively restless to have waited till you 
told me so, and if I had not been so lucky as to find 
Mrs. Jenny at home, I must infallibly have called 
at the alehouse in hopes of getting some informa- 
tion from your goldfinch. You were very good to 
make an excuse for not writing before, but as I 
knew you were all well, indeed, I had formed no 
kind of complaint against you ; though your Letters 
always come later, much later than I could wish ; 
I have this time the modesty to think it sooner than 
I deserve, and this sober reflection gives me the 
merit of being at least a very quiet Correspond 
dent. 

You ask me an account of my whole life and 
conversation ever since you left London. I leave 
you to guess what kind of disposition I was in 
after I had lost sight of the Bishop of Oxford's 
coach, to make the formidable visit you enquire 
after; such a disposition however as rendered it 

Vox. x. S no 



no longer formidable, for I was too absent to feel 
Any of my usual terrors on such occasions. This 
no doubt was a. very advantageous circumstance 
to my appearance; I believe I made a very heroical 
curtey, ^nd pronounced the word Ladyship, a fear- 
ful word to hesitating people, without trebling the 
first syllable. As Miss Ward and I weire just in 
the same humour, and talked as little as might be, 
except to each other,. I can give you no account 
of the rest of the comjiany, except that one was a 
physician of such a marvellous odd name, that I 
concluded lie must be an acquaintance of Mn 
Taylor's, and entitled to one of the Bishop of Glou- 
cester s franks. In tlie evening my Lord W. (not 
Lady W.). carried us to Ranelagh, I do not know 
how I miglit have liked the place in a more giddy hu-. 
mour, but it did not then strike me with any agree-, 
able impression ; butJndeed for the most part these 
tumultuous torch light ratertabments are very apt 
to put m^ in miii<t of the r^vel routs of Comus- . I 
was best .{Jle^isiBd^ with walking about the gardens, it 
was a delightful evening, and with two or three people 
I should haye though* theor quite charmii^, but 
thea^ scenes tome losre much of tiieir beauty and pro? 
priety in >. noisy cro^dj. ^ ^' Soft- stillness and the 
night, ajad the touches of sweet harmony" are na* 
turally adapted to % kind of discourse^ vastly ^if? 
fereHt irQm;tbat qC bewX aad .£ne:ladies^ In the 
..: < » ^room 
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foom Ve met %ifeh' your fi'iend, '^nd my friend, the 
knight of th^ woful countenance, Sir T. R. *, wlio 
looks more wofully than ever, and is a mere ghosfc 
'Only think what kind of an appearance that must 
be, which is but the ghost* of Sh- T. R. ! -He enter- 
tained u$ with tea; and with all that dismality d( 
aspect, there were Bome^very comidal scenes passed 
by way of message ..between liirA and his former 
dalciiiea Lady Jingk.* This' is: a. sobriquet: of Mis» 
Ward's, and admirably proper to the person to 
whom it is applied, but I believe yoii are not ac* 
quainted with her. Miss Ward and I left Don 
Quikote uttering prodigious things on the subject 
af his passion to L. W. and Mrs. R. while we re* 
tired quietly to the further corner of the box^ 
drank a quart of tea, and .entertained ourselves 
with such kind oi discourse as I believe is not often 
talked at Ranelagh. We returned to Hyde-park 
about eleven, and from thence I walked home. 
You will easily imagine at what part of Picadilly I 
found it convenient to cross the way. What I did 
with myself Friday and Saturday I have forgot^ 
except that I wrote part of a Letter to you. 

* Perhaps Sir Thomas Robinson is the. gentleman alluded 
io.* He was distinguished on accouot of his extrejjie , tailnes$ 
and thinness, by the name of long Sir Tho. R. .The rest of 
the party was Lord Ward, with Mrs. llookc and Miss Ward^ 
his sisters, who were very intimato friends of Mrs. Caiter. 

s 2 I am 
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t am 5drry that in all my walks I can give ^ou nd 
account of Sancho, I looked for him very diligently 
all over Ranelagh, but he was not there. If you 
had directed me in my travels through the cities of' 
London and Westminstar to look for a stray pig, 
I should have expected to see the creature enter a 
visiting room whither my evil genius directed me 
the day before I left London^ but I would not 
affront Sancho so highly as to look for him there; 
for as foolish an animal as Mrs. Talbot describes 
him, he would certainly have been ashamed to be 
seen in such company, as I was to my sorrow 
fated to support for seven or eight hours, for I most 
unluckily engaged myself to dinner. This affair 
was the more vexatious as it happened amongst 
people with whom I had proposed to spend a 
very agreeable day, and who could talk very w# 
if they pleased ; but instead of that they applied 
themselves with uncommon industry, for the whole 
time to invent the most deplorable hottentot non- 
sense I ever heard. It must be a very sad sort of 
nonsense indeed with which I ever find any incli- 
nation to quarrel, and this put me effectually out 
of humour, and I sat looking as miserable, and as 
much out of my element, as I fancy your poor 
goldfinch does at the alehouse. As there was 
an almost combination of ten people it signified 
nothing for me to sit making dismal wry faces, for 

Igot 
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1 got nothing by expressing my dislike, but to be 
called names of fine lady, &c. &c. &c, &c. for of 
tlie et ceteras of nonsense there is no end. 

After a week of constant hurry of visiting and 
company, we came on Thursday to this place, 
where we spend our time more quietly, Mr. Wright 
is with us, and a clever lively woman who talks, 
excellent French, but they depart to-day. I forgot 
to tell you, the Mcmday before we left town Mrs. 
Darby and I drank tea with Mr, Wright, Miss 
Ward was to have been of the party, but was en- 
gaged before I could let her know it, so to be sure 
there is a spell i^et against her going there as well 
as your's. He shewed us all manner of worlds, 
and I believe Mrs. Talbot and you would have 
been pleased with his system of the universe, which 
is founded upon an hypothesis amazingly grand. 

I propose to myself a very great entertainment 
in reading Dr. Young's Night Thoughts to my 
aunt^ fpv one h^ilf of them I have never read. I 
am not yet settled in any regular course of employ- 
n^ent, ^nd I do not know when I shall, for next 
week we return to London to meet my sister. I 
must b^g pf you> my dear Miss Talbot, to make 
my most grateful acknowledgements to the Bishop 
of Os^ford and Mrs. Talbot for their great good- 
iiGSa to me. You cannot say more to them on this 
au^ect tban I really feel, for J f^m indebted to 

theBd. 
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them and to yourself on many accounts, and pat^ 
ticularly for some of the happiest hours I ever en- 
joyed in my whole life, the very remembrance of 
them will always give a pleasure vastly superior to 
most of the actual entertainments one meets vt^ith 
in the world. - I have a vast deal of respect for 
you to convey to the Bishop of Gloucester, who 
v^ill certainly make one of the figures in this fa- 
vourite picture of my imagination. Notwithstand- 
ing your w^ant of due respect to the science of 
riddles, I have taken the pains to translate you one 
of Mr. Wright's, and I think you will find some of 
the lines very pretty. Adieu ! &c. 
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Mks. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

London, June 20, 

I TOP w^^ll foresaw what you must suffer, 
pot to expect yoq would own yourself convinced 
of a sensibility of which you appeared so sur- 
prizingly doubtful ; I was most sincerely affected, 
dear Miss Talbot, when I reflected on the distress 
J knew you would undergo, and yet it deemed so 
Tii3t fpad proper, that I coiild not tell how to wish 

4 you 
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jxAi ifiight not in some degree feel it. But alas 1 
you will feel it too long, and tlie mournful set of 
images in which you indulge yourself, will I am 
afraid fall in too naturally with the general disposi- 
tion of your mind, for you to endeavour eifectually 
to throiV them off. You will be inclined to think, 
that reason and religion arc the only proper methods 
of relief; but to beings such as we are, these are 
no more to be depended on of themselves for re- 
moving the painful sensations of the heart, than 
for the cure of a fever. They are, no doubt, highly 
and indispensably necessary, to form a decency of 
behaviour, to calm the extravagancies of passion^ 
and convince one that every thing' is right, but with 
all this conviction, and the most perfect resignation 
imaginable may end in nothing better than a quiet 
unruffled melancholy. Neither religion nor reason 
can alter the constitution of human nature, which 
however patiently it may suffer, will not be argued 
out of feeling while it dwells upon the object that 
gives it pain. To prevent this some dissipation is 
absolutely necessary, and an endeavour to interest 
oneself a little with what passes in the world. This 
IS' a remedy to whiah I know you will' be very 
averse, as you have so industriously reasoned your- 
self into the persuasioii of its being a duty to keep 
|he mind' entirely free from any real attention to 
any agreeable objects' that surround it. I have 

certainly 
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certainly a higher opinion of your understanding 
than of that of any ione person upon earth, and 
yet I cannot help thinking you carry this virtue of 
indifference too far. You have a set of notions 
highly adapted to a more perfect state of being, 
but perhaps it may not be right, to endeavour to 
disengage yourself from a connection with that to 
which you at present belong, nor to resolve against 
every engagement with the pleasures of bumaQ 
creatures, because they are not the pleasures of 
angels. I often feel a real concern in thinkmg 
where these refinements may end ; too probably I 
fear in depriving you of all the enjoyments of life, 
and leaving you sensible only of its pains; for 
whether you will always allow it, or no,, sensibili^ 
in a high degree you most certainly have. Forgive 
me, dear Miss Talbot, for talking so freely on thi? 
subject, the only subject on which I ever heard 
you talk inconsistently. This solitary error, which 
appears in the judgement you sometimes pass on 
yourself, does certainly arise from a principle which 
does you the greatest honour, and commands tb$ 
deepest veneration and esteem; but it may b^ 
carried too far, and that very inconsistency you 
sion)etimes discover, is a proof tb^^t H actually 
)s so. 

I believe you are as charitably disposed $o drjiw 
m^ attention from the world, as I am to reponcilf 

yours 
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yotir*s to it I expect the good advice you liavf' 
promised me from Pascal, and will carefully read 
it, provided however that you send it me in a se* 
parate piece of paper, for you cannot persufide me 
it will make me amends for the loss of a single line 
in your Letter. I read this book many years ago» 
when I was vastly inclined to ascetic notions, (a 
piece of intelligence which may perhaps surprize 
you) and the remembrance of the disposition I was 
then in, has ever since given me a dislike to an 
author who encouraged me in it, which is all that I 
can recollect about him. With regard to the par- 
ticular occasion when you mentioned him to me, I 
am at present very easy. The only trouble I now 
feel about it, and that is greatly lessened, is, that 
when I meet with any little vexations from the rest 
of my friends, I am apt to draw an unlucky com*^ 
parison between these, and that constant cheerful- 
ness and ease with which I used to converse with a 
person, nvho, to speak with more moderation of 
her character than it most truly deserves, had at 
least top piuch careless good-nature either to ^ve^ 
. or feel, those little idle groundless disquietudes, 
with which people are so apt sometimes to teize 
those whom they most sincerely love. Our very 
quarrels were vastly amusing, for we sometimes 
used to quarrel, but with so little resentment on 
either side, and the debate carried on in such a 

peculiar 
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peculiar style, that it only, served us for diversion, 
As to my Correspondent for whom you enquire, 
things go on mighty quiet and well, and no new 
subject of complaint against me* I am a little 
uneasy, however, from her absolute silence about 
my answer to her Letter which she has never re- 
ceived ; I should be vexed if it fell into any other 
persons hands, who might perhaps be witty enough 
to laugh at a trifling weakness without any regard 
to her general good sense, and her virtues, which 
are really a great many, and all self-acquired, which 
adds much to their value under all the disadvantage 
of a wrong education. It seems very absurd in 
me to entertain you with this long detail, but you 
desired to have a history of myself and friends, so 
I think I am very moderate in not writing the lives 
and characters of half a dozen more. 

I have been in a state of absolute solitude ever 
tince yesterday morning, when my aunt went to 
London to meet my mother and sister, and I am 
left behind to entertain Mr. Vere * and some friends 
he is to bring down to-night. I should have greatly 
enjoyed this lonely situation for a day or two, if I 

'. * The late James Vere, Esq. of Bishopsgate-street and 
fidmotitoUy a silk merchant, in. partner ship with JVIre. Carters 
uncle, who had married his sister. He was author of a 
" Physical and moral Enquiry into the Causes of that internal 
Restlessness/' &c. London, 1778, 

was 
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was in a state of Tnind capable of etyoyhig any 
thing. I expect Mr. Vere every . moment, and 
dread to hear the account he may bring me of my 
sister, and I still more dread what a longer time 
may produce; and yet these fears may perhaps 
prove groundless, and unreasonable, but in such- 
a sad suspense it is surely impossible to be at ease. 

I am much happier than I was when I was 
obliged to quit you at Enfield. Mr. Girle has been 
with my sister, and does not say any thing dis- 
couraging of her disorder, nor talk of ajiy of those 
painful operations with which my thoughts have 
been for some time so terribly alarmed. She is at 
present, I thank God, very well, but she has for 
a long time often had intervals of ease, and I 
cannot help still feeling much apprehension that 
she may relapse, and make Mr. Girle alter his 
opinion of her case ; but I will endeavour to get 
the better of them, for I believe they are wrong 
and ungrateful to Providence. That she is alive, 
and has any tolerable enjoyment of living, is a 
blessing much beyond what the great danger she 
was at first in, gave me any reason to hope. I 
will leave this subject, and tell you a marvellous 
odd story, my sister has related to me concerning 
Miss Ethelinda Lynch. 

One evening as a Miss Gray, whom I never 
Jieard pf but upon this occasion, was walking 
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through the cloisters at Canterbury, she met i^ 
gentleman, who presented a pistol to her, md said, 
be would immediately shoot her, if she did not 
follow him ; th^ poor girl was too much terrified 
to make any resistance, and he led her to a more 
retired place, and then told her he was most dis- 
tractedly in love with Miss E. Lynch, and was re- 
solved to have her dead or alive, and that if she 
and another person did not contrive to bring her to 
that very place the next Thursday night for him to 
run away with her, he would certainly rack her to 
death. Miss Gray would have excused herself, by 
her being utterly unknown to the lady, but her ar- 
guments were to no purpose ; he told her not to 
flatter herself, if she did not hear from him imme^ 
diately, that she should escape, for he would most 
infallibly destroy her. He gave her two Letters, 
one of which was addressed to herself, with no 
very civil superscription, and was to the same 
purpose of threatening, &c. as his discourse; the 
other was addressed to Miss L, He then told her 
§he must go the next day to the choir, and make a 
particular signal, at which he would immediately 
leave the church, and by this means she might know 
him again. As soon as Miss Gray had got out of 
the clutches of this Don Furioso, she went and 
related the whole ^air to the Dean, who desired 
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she would keep her appointment at church, whick 
she did. The stranger appeared, she made the 
signal, he left the church, and has never been seen 
nor heard of since. A strange, foolish upshot to 
such an important-looking story. The Dean has 
sent to every public place in the town, and de- 
scribed his person^ but no such man has ever been 
seen or heard of. Various are the conjectures 
about this veiy unaccountable affair, but by all the 
circumstances it certainly appears the man was 
mad. I heartily pity the people concerned. Miss 
Gray, it seems, is afraid to put her head out of 
doors for fear of the rack ; and I had a Letter 
from poor Ethelinda to-day, who is in all manner 
of terrors, but tells me it would require a ream of 
paper to write the particulars. It is probable you 
may be tired with the length of my story, ^ but it 
was so singular I could not resist the temptation, 
and if it was not past midnight it is not improbable 
you might have half a dozen more, but a$ it is, I 
must conclude, &c. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Here I am, dear Miss Carter, deter« 
mined tQ answer your two delightfbl Letters, which 
I had ^purposed doing long ago, but always put off 
fill to-morrow, and who knows what to-morrow is 
or shall produce ? for since that intention and this 
act I have ^had a week's parenthesis of absolute 
indolence, insipidity, and uselessness; raving in-» 
cessantly for victuals and drink, sleeping and fright* 
ening those I love too well ever to wish to alarm, 
tiring all the horses and grooms in the countiy witii 
riding about how d' yeing, in this broiliftg sun, to 
the po(H* lady, who, forsooth, was laid up with the 
childish disorder of the chicken-pox. - 1 am now, 
I Aank God, getting pretty well again, though it 
is but to-day I have been allowed to- dine below. 
I thought of you two or three times much to my 
mortification, for while I lay to be looked at with 
my most wofuUy spotted face, peeping out of that 
Gothic night-cap that you could so little tolerate^ 
even when I put it on with my very best looks, I 
could not help recollecting your aversion to my 
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dfress, and aliAo&t lushing I bad ^got on iflstead 0^ 
it a nightK:iap of your invention. . 
- But, dear Miss Cartier, why do you wish me. 
more attached than I ami to the worlds where the' 
slightest disorder reduces one, in so short a tipie> 
to so low and so wretched a state of being? I ^el 
great and Hvely gratitude that I -have any place at 
all in it, and that I-am continued in it among such 
friertds,-tod n>£iy hope* to make them sotnei little 
ahl^nde- f(A all the alarms I have ' given th^^. I 
2ftn thattkf ilrl for liftr, I lo^ k, J enjoy it with eheer- 
folness, dnd ti^ to improve it to the uthiost Do 
not, dear M iite Garter, coiiipliment me with th6&e 
sublime ideas arid- ti^ble prihciples you so flatter- 
ingly attribute to me. 1 do not- pretend to h^ above 
the world, but a variety of circuihstances have 
(iontributed to set me at a distdrice from it. ' Directed 
by that giliding eye, wttch cerfainly^saw that nearei^- 
I should have been too liable to be -entangled, and 
too weak to disengage myself; convteced by bleiss^d 
experience, I only wish to k^ep liiy distance. Btiit 
surely^ thefe is 'no innocent delight or relief to humfiari 
weakness* that I will not most thankfully stoop 
from the proudest contemplation to pick up, aim 
stick it in my bosom like any damask rose. Oftty 
trifles I would look upon as trifles, and not subjet;! 
myself to be i^ly hurt by them; flor w6uM: I 
fever, ' if r* could help it, suffer my imagkaati^H'W 
■''••^ swell 



ivcU any pleasure beyond its natural sb^ for. feaf 
it should also in proportion encrease the attendant 
pain beyond what I have the strength to bear. I 
cannot copy Pascal this Ume, but I will not 
forget it 

I am very much obliged to you for entering into 
all the particulars I desired you, both about yourself 
and your friends. I rejoice greatly at the good 
account you give me of your sister. I am much 
interested for Miss Etbelinda and Miss Gray, and 
long to know the sequel of so strange a story. I 
thank you for visiting Mr. Wright, and for sending 
me the poetical riddle upon Time. I absolve you 
entirely for your question, which was so far from 
offending against truth, that I think it was a shield 
very cleverly thrown before her to prevent every 
attack. I am persuaded, if people did but employ 
half the skill and genius in avoiding falsehoods, or 
making necessary truths appear graceful, that they 
employ in a vary different wretched way, conver- 
sation would be quite a different thmg. Adieu for 
the present I have so lately got the use of iny 
eyes agab, that I must not be too free with them ; 
but I must, before I leave off, tell you how much 
my mother admires your last Letter, and hopes we 
are both of us much the better for it. Though we 
have had, you know, anotlier very considerable 
shock since we came here, in the heavy and sudden 



distress of the P6rtland family, and tfiough our 
ttwn remembrances here are too dear and too pleas* 
ing not to attend us continually, yet are we cheer- 
ful^ thankful, and really enjoy ourselves and one 
another, our books, our employments, our flowers, 
and rural scenes very well. Pray in your next, do 
not say any thing on the melancholy subject that 
would prevent my showing it to my lord, for it 
really went bitterly against me to secrete your last, 
especially as the story of poor Miss Ett^Iinda was^ 
too amusing not to be told him. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

London, Judy IS, 1748. 

You cannot tell, dear Miss Talbot, how 
rejoiced I am to hear the good news of your reco- 
very, unless you know how very sure I was you 
bad been sick ; for your long silence had made me 
certain of it, and I was at £n|ield '^, where I ha4 
no possible means of enquiring, for to be sure it 
is tiie quietest place under the cope of heaven,^^an4 

^- Where her fincle^ country hottde was situated* 
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iLS silent as the teg^oos of sleep. I did tM, <mee 
hear a cock crow, a hog fpniBt, nor a cow low 
without, n(Mr so much as a dock or a death-walch 
to iatemipt the silence within. I had a. gnoat cat 
liosity to ramUe a Uule about the countrv, hot 
was discoa^Bged finom this adveoDuoos atteaipt by 
feaitiil accounts of atiagglii^ damsels being jacked 
vp by errant knights, and canied to finrhantf^ 
castles, so that I did not veutnie bey end the ^fdco, 
« nnge modi too small fiirtbeeitentof mygeaiBs; 
boireFtf , I proTided myself with a hoe long eooi^ 
to reach to the antipod^ and oot^ly began dear- 
in^ airav the weeds. On Fridav I was sumoKined 
to Lonioi!, and was in hopes iny sister would have 
stiiJ a few divs with me, but it was otherwise 
decreed, ^J they If A t>3 living mig-bt except the 
cal a:::! idvm'i t."^ :jiie care cf zl^ ::Djf^ ^5 toot 
fiieai Mr, Vere is ir?::.e t.i C-o^tntrv. 

To l>e sine, of ^: s.Lvjic^ s s.'.:rj:f e in London 
i^ t'Se T'^'^rj^t, wbf :^ thfr? is j^ct sc* le^ri £s a riew 
c^" th? <::r., !!5:!.'>>:i, *ni <tiLrs t.? t'nt^rtsin ooa 

^TmDces 1 «in B?t :5:t3C^ c^'j'ki t."> the vsljhwhs. I 
rt*->n firrvj'^jj Bse aii zsatrstsr ci lo^iis. <kawi£^ 
wctt~^jt2«w and avi^wr? es ill ^ariS'aajfes : ot 9ome 
i i^^d tr^e p^f^v-^-rs* « oibers t?3e eQ3^s^an% m 
suiuxT 14 re^™^ xi:ich you ^L] iTn^fji^g does 
i>wt t«ad m,:?;:?: tr irv V-r:rrc*vcnx2it : bi:T alas! 



tfeinbling^tier\(es ahd-ah acBingheacI ferg hjucH 
greater -baps- to knowledge H^art the lieaviest ^-ei^it 
of dullness (and I have enough of thsrt - too), and 
Jfl^ not -to ie ihenaov^d ' % tW utmost oflferts of -in- 
Adftry; --But then they afe iei subject for patience^ 
ind'ffe'alfyi sbhte patience is necessary to iiiake on6 
Stippte)rt-"Sttch a-resfles^ desire of improvement, 
^rrth'the tormenting rncapatity of attaining it. Y)6 
Sf^oti think such a geritle' remedy as half a dozen 
Wisfers would do one any good ? ' 

• Pray, dear Miss Talbot, are you all quiet iii 
Oxfordshire ? If you are, you can have no ideaf of 
the uproar occasioned here by the eclipse, and th^ 
stratnge frights under which people labour. One is 
Munned all day with the bawling of lamentable 
prophecies, and h form of prayer. Sdm^ run away 
from London, and others, deeming it the safest 
place, come to it, and really such as one would 
imagine should hav6 more sense. The beggars in 
the streets actually insult folks who refuse to give 
tiiem- small beer, by clapping their hands, and 
threatening them that the day of judgment will' be 
next Thursday. Others, as I find by a dialogue I 
overheard in a rteighb6ut*ing court, are of opinion, 
that all the women in the world, only, are to dii^. 

Such are our apprehensions in the city. And I 

» ' ' ' 

Kttdy' heard in St. James's place, that a lady, oti 
r*teiei\4ftg an invitation for a rout, excused herseltV b^ 

T 2 thinking 
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as silent as the . tegions of sl^p. . I 4ii ti^t otict 
hear a cock crow, a hog giunt, nor a cow low 
without, nor so much as a clock or a death-watcb 
|o interrupt the silence within. I bad 4~greai; cut 
ripsity to ramble a little ^bout the cpi|ntry,;.but 
was discouraged from this adventurous attempt by 
fearful accounts of struggling damsels being picked 
Vp by errant knigbts, and carried to. ejocbaJiit^d 
castles, so that I did not venture beyond tb^ garden, 
^ range much too small for the ^xt^nt o( my genius ; 
however, I provided myself with a hoe long enough 
to reach to the antipodes, and notably began clear- 
ing away the weeds. On Friday I was summoned 
to London, and was in hopes my sister would have 
staid a few days with me, but it was otherwise 
decreed, ^h4 tbey left no living wight except the 
cat and myself to take care of my uncle, as your 
friend Mr. Vere is gone to Coventry. 

To be suHe, of all solitudes a solitude in London 
is the 'worst, where there is not so miifch as a view 
of' the sun, moon; and stars to entertain one. 
However/ under all these disagreeable circum- 
Stances 1- am not ^iich giveri to the vapours. I 
collect around me' flit manner of bobks^, dl-Awifags, 
^otk-bags, and authors in all la?>guages 5 of some 
i read the prefaces, of others ^+he coneiusidns, a 
manner of reading which you will imagine does 
not tend riiuch to my improvefaient;^ but alas! 
•^ - fteAibling 



ffein1Ming11er\{^s a«d*aiv acBing *;head ferg ^ucK 
|reater -bars' to knowledge feartihe heaviest ^ei^id 
of dullness (and I have enough of thset - too), and 
4rfe rkot Ho i^'^movfed '% tW utmost yifforts of -in- 
AiMrf. -But' then they afe fi subject for patience^ 
ind ihea?iy. sonre patiehcfe is necessary to iiiate on6 
Stipp4)rt -strch a-resflc!^ deifeire of improviement, 
^rrth*the tormentihg mtapatity of attaining it. D'6 
S^oti ihink' such a -geritle" temedy as half a dozen 
Wisfers would do one any good ? 

' Pray, dear Miss Talbot, are you all quiet 16 
OkfordshTre ? If you are, you can have no ideat' of 
the uproar occasioned here by the eclipse, arid th^ 
strdnge frights under which people labour. One ii 
itunfted all day with the bawling of lamentable 
prophecies, and ^ form of prayer. Sdmer run aw^ 
from London, and others, deeming it the safest 
place, come to it, and really such as one would 
•imagine should hav6 more sense. The beggars in 
the streets actually insult folks who refuse to give 
them small beer, by clapping their hands, and 
threatening them that the day of judgment will be 
next Thursday. Others, as I find by a dialogue I 
overheard in a Aeighbdu^ing court, are of opinioti, 
that all the women in the world, only, are to dife. 
Such are our apprehensions in the city. And I 
l^tdy heard in St. James's place, that a- lady, oil 
r^eWiAg aSn ixMtatiori for a rout, excused^ herself^ by 
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thinking it really not decent to play cards on that 
day ; so perhaps she thinks it more decent to put 
it off till Sunday. 

i was greatly pleased with a sermon I heard last 
ISunds^y at Spitaliields churchy where there i» t 
vast congr€tgation of the lower sort of people. I 
cduld not help esteeming the preacher for his good* 
natured attempt to free poor, ignorant, harmless 
folks from the foolish alarms they are thrown into 
by those wicked, lying prognosticators, who go 
yelling about the streets, and endeavouring to 
dismay the hearts of Christian^ with the '^ signs 
of the heavens/' those pagan terrors. Now. I am 
talking of seniions, 1 must tell you how extremely 
I Mas delighted with a volume of Mr. Seeds, 
^here is sudh a delicacy of sentimen]^ and so much 
elegance in the turn of expression, as is really 
quite enchanting. Not but there are some ob- 
jections to be made, particularly the too fre<}uent 
use of similes, which are often no more- thaa 
pitoyable concetti, very improper for religiotte 
subjects. 

Well, I have just drank my solitary tea in spite 
of the promise of a fine lady, who had:made me 
hope for her company ;. but as she is a fine lady, 
*tis.no great wonder she should. break; her word. ./I 
^believe, however, she is provided with a reasonable 
excuse, as it is very probaible she may be engaged 

■ . . . . . > . •■ .* . . iij 
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in altering her will. You must know, this acquaint- 
ance of mine, besides the other impertinences essen-* 
tial to the character of a fine lady, has mbreover' a 
peculiar kind of vanity, which displays itself in a 
perpetual alteration of her last will and testament^ 
for which purpose 'tis probable she contracts with i^ 
lawyer by the year. 'Tis not that the woman has 
any love for the people she puts in, or real resent- 
ment against those she scratches out, but she is de- 
termined upon all occasions to show the power she , 
has to dispose of a large estate, and people who 
would get any thing by her must catch her at her 
last gasp. 

I must tell you what a mortal fright I have been 
in about my dear fan. You must know, in the 
vQ,nity of my heart, I had a great mind the fan 
should be! seen, so I laid it upon the table, to hear 
what my aunt would say about it, as she has a 
most excellent taste in these things. She seemed 
quite astonished I should have such a creditable 
thing belonging to me, for she knows I should 
sooner fan myself with a cabbage-leaf than lay out 
any sqm of money, in ornaments^, that would buy 
a bpok. She admired it so very much, that 1 could 
not resist telling her you gave it me ; but 'tis im- 
possible to tell you the fright I was in, when, after 
saying all manner of fine things^ she proceeded to 
g|ye it half a dozen fashionable flirts. Had I been 

given 
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givea to squalling I should have raised the neigh- 
bourhood ; as it was, I stood making the most de- 
plorable wry faces that were ever seen, vowing in 
my own mind, that if it fortunately escaped unhurt 
this time, I would never again trust it in hands rude 
enough to suppose such a treasure was meant to 
be played with. Miss Lynch has heard nothing 
more of her Orl^mdo. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddcsden, July 26, 1748, 

Abe you still, dear Miss Carter, in the 
.most forlorn and joyless of all deserts — a London 
solitude ? or do you breathe again a freer air among 
the nettle groves of Enfield r he your situation what 
it will, are your nerves and spirits better? When 
they are good, the desert smiles and blooms, and 
every place is happy. Indeed \ most sincerely 
pitied )ou for a turn of thought, which you very 
strongly expres^s, and I have often very strongly 
and painiully felt, a restless and insatiable desire 
of improvement, and such a sense of the nothing- 
ness of all one thinks, and does, and can do, as 

dampis 
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d^mps every pursuit. But upQn lifter consideration 
of this subject I have at last satisfied myself with 
the persuasion, that our bu^ness in tliis state of 
being is only to aim at improvement and informa- 
tion ; and that, as the attainment of it in any satis?* 
factory degree is reserved to a better, we ought to 
sit down here contented, if we find ourselves buSI 
in a teachable and diligent state Qf mind^ and have 
reason to believe that we do our. best, let that best 
be never so poor. Life would not be filled up with 
so many necessary trifles if employment? of dignity 
and real worth were the things belonging to us-; 
but as pride and vanity are perhaps our strongest 
^ndf most dangerous natural bent, it was highly fit 
we should be perpetually reminded what poor ^rea^ 
tures we are. A right .and good disposition of 
mind is the highest improvement we are capable of 
making here, and to the attainment of. this, all 
our infirmities, all the interruptions of our favourite 
studies, all that we usually reckon .hindrances, dis^ 
tresses, or di§adv6.ntages, abundantly contribute. 
J hope this is not a dull, indolent scheme, for I do 
not in the least mean, that one shpuld lay aside th^ 
noblest pursuits of knowl(3dge that do not lie too 
fttr out of the way, but that only, whenever we find 
them (by what means soever) actually out of our 
reach, our minds should feel no distress. . Tis ex* 
Cellent for the poor illiterate animal to be comforting 
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yon for the narrowness of your knowledge; bat 
seriously, I do it upon the principle, that those 
who know the most are most sensible of their ig- 
norance. Adieu ! I will go take a sunshine even* 
mg walk in the long gallery, and if my thoughts 
should prove bad companions, a book shall amuse 
them into good humour. 

My book has been Pascal * ; and I fancy, if yoo 
had walked with me, we should have agreed very 
tolerably in our thoughts of him« The thing that 
left a disagreeable impression on your mind, must 
have been his life, which presents one with so 
gloomy a scheme of goodness, hs would make any 
body very unhappy that should think to imitate 
him. But in his book itself, wherever I have dipprd 
accidentally, it has ^ven me the highest pleasure. 
Wliat he says of the grandeur et mis^re of human 
nature, taken both together, seem to me to give 
the justeat notions of life, nor is it at all painful to 
consider the dark side of this prospect, when one 
knows that unless things are by wilful folly put 
out of their due course, the sunshine' is to be con- 
tinually gainmg ground, and the shades vanishing 

* The author of the well-known and highly-celebrate^^ 
'* Lettref Provinciales;" but the work to which Miss Talbo^ 
teem% to allude was probably a posthumous publication, under 
the title of ^* Fens^ei de Mons, Pascal." He died in l6tf2. 
Paylc* 

before 
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before it, till at last the poor wretched creeping 
animal throws off all its imperfections, and shines 
out in full dignity and lustre. But even then, though 
every such perfected being will deserve great de- 
grees of love and esteem, no one will surely, or 
can deserve such a strong and partial attachment, 
as is by some friendly and affectionate hearts and 
lively imaginations thought due to the poor insect 
here. Affection, tenderness, compassion, care, 
sympathy in joys and sorrows, every sentiment 
and every expression of kindness, and goodwill, 
arc due to all our fellow-creatures, and more espe- 
cially to those with whom friendship or relation has^ 
happily united us. But to center all our joys, and 
hopes, all our fears, and anxieties, in any human 
object, so as to make the happiness of our lives 
depend solely or chiefly upon that; to raise our 
affections to their utmost height, to add to them all 
the heightenings of imagination, and fix all this in 
a fairy world of our own — ^This is surely to put 
oneself in a state of mind very unsuitable to the 
orders of Providence, the nature of this world, and 
its short-lived inhabitants. This is my long com- 
ment on the passage I promised to copy out, arid 
now here' it is. 

" 11 est injuste qu'on s'attache, quoi qu'on le 
fasse avec plaisir, et volontairement:' je tromperois 
ceux en qui je ferai naitre ce desir, car je rie suis 

la 
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la fin de persoDne^ et nai de quoi le satisfeire. 
Ne suiB Je pas prite k mourir? et ainsi robjet de 
leur attachemont mourra done r'' 

I give you only part, the whole is good; but 
yet this excellent man, and most superior genius, 
drew very wrong consequences from tliese right 
principles, and for fear of being too much beloved, 
seems to me to have grown into a harslmess, and 
austerity of behaviour to his friends, that must in 
a very blameable degree have given them uneasi- 
ness. Let but human creatures be beloved like 
human creatures, and there is no danger of going 
too far : and surely it is one of the highest duties 
for people to render themselves as amiable as they 
can. But as for those who make idols of their 
friends, I think they deserve no more toleration 
than you would allow to those who treat, and kissj 
and talk to their dogs and cats as if they were 

christians. 

« 

I cannot have done yet with my friend Pascal, 
for I do highly admire him as a genius, love him as 
a «aint, and pity him as a papist. 'Tis quite ter- 
rible and amazing to see how he renounced his un- 
derstanding, his ease^ and his life, from such wrong 
principles, as but in any thing but matter of duty, 
he could not but have seen the absurdity of.. That 
ever it should come into any one's imagination, that 
to renounce all the comforts and accommodations 

of 
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of life, and to shut one's eyes on all the fair beau* 
ties of tliis world, was the ^yay to raise our love, 
and gratitude to the beneficent author ! Yet this is 
the comfortlesfs ' horrid doctrine of * strict popery, 
and those good hearts that have been awed l)y it 
into error and wretchedness, de3ervQ Qqual compas- 
sion and esteem, , . 

You will perhaps think this a gloomy Letter, but 
from being low spirited lately, those idieae, %hicb, 
as you justly say, one would not be without, liave 
dwelt a good deal on my memory. But Lean 
easily see a way when one is in tolerable health of 
recpnciling tli^ most tender afiections, and most 
grateful remembrance of los^t friends, with the 
most sprightly cbqerfulness. It is but from a prin- 
ciple of duty to keep oneself fully and prop rly 
employed, and the mind will feel a continual satis- 
faction, like the vigour of youth and health, wliiie 
melancholy fancy will never find a moment vacant 
for its soothing syren song. 

I was quite delighted wiUi your 8?ccount of the 
eclipse. Pray have you seen Fan merveilleux, and 
is ic w^orth my white to send for it? Pray what 
profession do you intend to take up ? Some fine 
ladies have puzzled me, and all Oxfordsbire,. ^v.ith 
u, French riddle, which I s,ead to you to find out. 
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J'ai tA« ct en suis un temoin croyable, 
Utt jeun enfant armi d'un fer vainqu«ur» 
Lp bandeau 8ur les yeux, tenter Tassaut d'un cceur, 

Qui paroissoit inexpugnable* 
BientAt apr^s, le front 6lev6 dans I'air, 

I^une voix 4clatante» il cbant<»t.sa victpire, 

£t pour en celebrcr la gloire, 
II sembloit pour temoins vouloir tout Tunivers, 
Quel est done cet Enfant, dont j'admlre I'audace) 
Ce n'est pas Cupidon, Cela vous embarasse. 

I am quite ashamed of all the fine things you 
say about a fan, uaworthy either of the giver or 
receiver. I am so far recovered as to be going to 
our assembly next Friday. 



Mrs. carter to Mjss TALBOT. 

London, Avg, 5, 1748. 

As it may not be absolutely for one's 
credit to subscribe implicitly to the judgment of 
fine ladies, nor altogether prudent to declare against 
it, I send you Tannic merveilleuse to speak for 
itself; if you have ever read that odd comical book 

Acajou 
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li^c^oil €t Zirpbile> ypu will find some hints takeA 
€rom thence^ . i 

. I am much obliged to you» dear Miss Talbot, for 
your exce^Uwt comoient.on Pascal/ If uhfiEntu- 
tiatelyjor him you had not quoted his own .text^ 
from, a belief that you hod only honestly repre>> 
sented his measiing, I shoukl.have been teobpted 
<to Jbave gone through the whole book ; but tbeire are 
-gOmi^ painters, whatever the originals, who make 
^U thek pictures angels : aAd you seem to make 
every author you quote speak ^ood sense. I much 
qiiestioa whether I should not write a book myself 
-if you would writ^ a comimmt on it En attendant^ 
I am gping in the spirit of controversy to . Appose 
this favourite author of your's^ who seeiiis to have 
founded his notions of duty rather on the basis of 
a seva'e and gloomy temper, than on the cheerful, 
social good-natured spirit of the Gospel. He is 
. however most highly to be esteemed and compas« 
sionated, for having turned the .-edge of that seve- 
rity chiefly on his own ease; and hb chai^aeter ia 

m€my respects deserved the greatest esteem. ^ 

Well but concerning the passage in question, which 
to me appears to contain a great deal of false rea- 
BO^g. ^' On oe doit pas s'attacher, car on n'eat 
la fip. de .penjonne — La fin de tout ^re, est le bon- 
heun^ Or le plaisir, TafTection qui resulte de la 
contemplation^ et de la partK^ipajtipo des vertus, et 

- des 
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do bettes* qoiKtfa d'ame 4t anat amc ^tt M<$ 
nous sommes engages, est un des plu^ noUes, ct 
des pluB rattODiiaMes MMTces 4a boohear hofiMin. 
Ainsi ik oe s'^isial pas du ndsofiaeoMat de Mott 
Pascal ^^ soit injuite c)u on s'attacbe. II, n'esi 
pas neoessaiie pour justifier cet atlacheiiieDt» ^'on 
sdtlft fin de sei& atins. lis siJit 4|«ie Too scit co&- 
sider6 comane ttn moieft de tear boftheur, et coanne 
tel it est injuste que Von soiihatte de its c^tiiw de 
ieur atteations, et de leur ^^mfe^*— ^La pins part 
des ^olences qae lV)ii hk il la constitotioii de la 

nature baooaia^ et aax devoim de la Sodet6 tieoible 

• 

Mifre de Tid^e que qnek^foes vistonaires pkox se 
sdnt Ibrm^s d'on Amour SpecuUnif de Dieu, qui 
<k>nsi9(e dans un mepris des veitus^ et im ^igne- 
itientdu commerce de Ieur semblabteB, coibifii^ des 
^tres ch^fs, et miserables. MaB ils vie content 
pas que c'est a cette meme iiature humaine toui 
TOiaerable, ct rfi^fife qu'clte- soit, qii on est oblig^ 
pour toutes t0S' belles speculations' qu'oA toume 
•contF€f die. La meill^ure represeritsflioQ que nous 
ponvonsnous faire des perfections moraiiss deDieu, 
se tite-de Ieur images dams l^espritde I'hortrriie-- — 
" Mais il est injure que I'oni s'ktfiKrhe, pit ^<fOk 
.nous moufrdns !*' * ■ ceia se r^pond fort natui^eito* 
meiitpAT — noHs reowrom. }Je fe^tU' pli^ jouir ife 
jses amii^, pendant qu'ils sont ^vee nous, parcequ^ll 
peut aniver que i'on soit oblige de Ssortfun voyage, 
; 4 et 
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xnehtqui ite poiteroit pad ses vues plus lain que te 
tombeaoy seroit indigtie d'un ^tre idimorteh Mais 
lodsqiie Toa. considere la vie presente, . nosi pas 
comme tm ^t d^ach^ ;inais comme elie est effeo 
tiTl^menitr^ oomme une partte de r^ternite, I'objec^ 
tionrdd lai: iKiort ne fait rien. On ne rtgavdepM 
ie&anifis comme. perdus; maia seulemeat arriv^z jles 
pi'cinie^s au aous devons biantbt les suivre; et 
oi . t .» } Yo\i wkl ceitainiy think: I^am gping to wr^te 
a book in §ood eetmest^ ^tis tioie to release ycm 
frdrntbia. Trretehed French, bat< I thought it biA 
puie complaisance to quarrel with Mr« Pascal im 
his own language. • -; . 

I am not so happy as to be running wild in the 
nettle groves of Enfield, but am panting for breath 
in the smoke of London. This is sad confiaenraait 
for my acdve genius, however I read, write, sing; 
play, hop, and amuse myself as well as !> can.: 
and every afternoon walk as if 'I was bewitched,. t9 
keep myself in health. You would have pitied me 
yesterday; a friend at Deal requested ina to : hunt 
up some money. How could «ny mortal suppose I 
had a genius for getting money ! HowfEver, aw&y.I 
j^ted through all manner of bye pladea to heia^B. 
Str^ ; 4he man received me as though I wa^came 
to cut his throat, and steal all he had. . H(^[tiras 
the very image of old Gripe in the play; he 
. *' looked 
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looked o vef fab books, scolded me^ and at last told 
me 1 might get money where I could, for he had 
none for me ; it was lucky for me I did not let my 
spirits evaporate by boxing his ears, for I needed 
them all to carry me to Lincoln s Inn, where my 
next application was to be made. Instead of tikd 
sour, contracted visage of old Gripe, here I met a 
smiling, round fiiced, fresh-coloured, cherabimical 
young man, who immediately gave me all I aafced, 
n^on condition of my writing such a recent as he 
dictated ; this I did, and hope I have not got info a 
fuinging scrape, for he threatened an arrest if the 
(kiioney was not paid, so who knows but you may 
hear of me peeping through a grate. 

Your riddle has extremely puzzled me, and I 
am utterly unable to find it out, which to me, who 
love a riddle to my heart, is a very mortifying 
thing. You enquire what profession I mean to 
take up in this Ann^e Merveilleuse ; I have duly 
considered die point, and can find but one I am 
fit for, which is, trudging over hill and dale, from 
county to ccmnty, in quality of a raree-show man. 

My solitude is next week to be turned into hurry 
and company ; after having had the house to my^ 
self so long, I doubt I shall feel frightened, and 
run into hoies add corners like a wild kitten. 
Adieu I &c. ^ 

Miss 
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Miss TALBOt to Mrs. CARTER. 

Cuddesdetij Aug. 2, IT-iSi 

Many thanks to you, dear Miss Carter^ 
for your pacquet with Tan merveilleu^c, it has mor-*^ 
tified my English vanity a good deal. It is a 
whimsical thing enough, and makes one smile^ 
But, tiiought I, to be sure our choice English ge- 
niuses, who were beforehand in this subject must 
needs outdo this French bagatelle in sterling wit 
So pray, sir, be so good (to a gentleman wlio was 
with us) to look it out for me. If ever you read it 
you may easily guess that a very few pages sufficed 
me of such water-wit, and indeed the French de- 
licacy appeared to great advantage, compared with 
the English coarseness. The only French books I 
can absolutely not read are French tragedies, pro- 
perly so called, at least Cr^billon's, which I have 
heard commended, a,nd have been lookiag over this 
summer. Things so overcharged with plot, so 
stiffened with rhyme, so larded with gallantry—^ 
You can have no idea what an intricate thing he 
has made of Zenpbia, so nobly elegant in Metas*^ 
tasio's simplicity. The French paragraph in your 
last gave me great pleasure. We are too near 
agreedj I fancy, to carry on a controversial Cor-* 
voju u V respoii- 
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respondencc. Let the attachment but be mode* 
rated by a sense of superior duty, and kept caln» 
by reason, and an ease of temper, and I will de- 
light myself as much as you please whh those 
dawnings of excellence, which appear among us, 
poor creatures, even in this our infant state of being > 
and will own with joyful gratitude, that friendship 
and just affection give the happiness and dignity to^ 
human life, and lay the first foundation for joys 
that shall survive it. But surely there is more need 
of moderating, and regulating, th*i heightening 
these dispositions which are so liable to run wild. 
Partial fondness, misplaced trust, vain hopes, bitter 
disappCHntments, endless anxieties, comfortless 
sorrows, and sometimes resentment towards others, 
sometimes utter despondency in ourselves, pretty 
surely follow these unhappy errors. Let the highest 
affection be fixed above this world, andievery other 
will rise in just proportion, and the harmony of life 
be complete. 

All that in Pascal is unsociable, harsh, and gloomy, 
I utterly disclaim, and I have even sometimes' 
thought ouF favourite Mrs. Rowe* went a good 

♦ This censure seems rafher too strong. Mrs. Rowe a{»pear$ 
to have been naturally of a very a^ectionate, afid rather ^ 
cheerful temper. Her attachments were very warm, and while 
Iier husband lived, at least, she enjoyed tbis life, f bough sh«' 
always looked forward with joy and hope to a better* 

deal 
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deal too far iri shunning the cheerful engagements 
of life, and nourishing a disgust and hatred of it. 
These things are done with a very good meaning, 
but sUrily a mistatett one, and while we are t;pn- 
tiuued in this wwld, we ought thankfully to make. 
And think, and speak the best of every thing in it, 
that is innocent ; common good breeding and good- 
nature teach us this kind of behaviour* at the most 
Ordinary entertainment that is made for us. And 
shall this fair world have been formed with such ex- 
iquisite art, and inexhaustible bounty purely for us, 
and this life so carefully preserved by art everr 
watchful Providence, only to be disliked and railed 
at, and so far as we can and dare, scorned, and re* 
fused? Well, are we agreed now ? Or will you take 
the other side of the question ? Poor wretched crea- 
tures that we are, the best of us are forced to run 
a little wrong on the right side, lest we should err 
too far on the other, and more dangerous. Yet 
indeed we have much in us too that is noble and 
amiable, and the thought that these excellencies 
shall in due time be perfected by the Giver of them; 
and made for ever to approach nearer their divine 
original, may make us amidst all our infirmities 
look round upon one another with joy, fondness, and 
admiration. I am therefore, aimable 6tre bumaiatf 
^cleped Miss Garter, &c. 

VS P.S^ 
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P. S. Next week are Oxford races, which tfhcf- 
ther I shall go to or not, I know no more, than 
whether I have a mind to go to them ; I am sadly 
afraid I haxre, for 1 do not think- it a right taste, or 
a rational idea. Regafrd for human excellence, if I 
had it not in the tenderest degree, I should be in- 
excusable, who have had, and I thank God still 
have, the unequalled happiness of such friends* 
Qui Va eonduity nous conduira. Perhaps of all the 
notions of future happiness none is so intelligible 
to the human mind, and heart, as that of meeting 
again in joy those dear friends, we either have lost, 
or may lose, never to part again, and yet undoubt- 
edly even this is low, to what our improved natures 
will be capable of. I must leave off, or my P. S. 
will be as long as ray Letter* 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

CttddesdeR, Oct 10, 174S. 

It is an age, deaf Miss Carter, since I 
have written to you, but this fine weather tempts 
us to take so much exercise we have no time for 
any thing else ; I say us, for my Lord rides with 
me every day, and we think it has done him a great 

deal 
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deal, of good. Not a day passes over my head 
without some of those saddening reflections my last 
was full of, but those remembrances that go nearest 
the heart do not really hurt the mind that has learnt 
to look beyond them, and every event of this life ; 
nor do they hinder its very cheerful enjoyment of 
those things which it knows it is its duty to rejoice 
in. As for me, I am grown a very tolerable horse- 
woman, and make no more noise of riding sixteen 
miles of a morning, than yoii do of walking ten. 
Besides our daily rides, we have been to see several 
fine places; Stowe for one, which is to be sure 
worth seeing, when one lives within twenty miles * 
of it, but there are many in Oxfordshire I think 
more beautiful. It is however very magnificent, 
and is both decaymg and improving every day. 
.One of my late exploits has been venturing myself a 
whole night in a moated castle *, that does really 
look as if a giant,, or at least a score of knights 
armed cap-a-pi6 were to sally out over the draw- 
bridge. My errand there was to look at Jupiter 

♦ Sherborn Castle, the seat of the Earl of Macclesfield, one 
of thq fi;iest specimens of the old baronial cajjtle that is yet 
remaining. The word chateau is improperly applied to it 
by Miss Talbot, as its present meaning is only a f:ountrj 
3eat, 

through 
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through one of Mr. Huygens's* long telescopes, 
'which is this summer in possession of Lord Mac* 
clesfield, the hospitable and learned owner of this 
romantic chateau. I saw that bright planet in 
perfection; but what are all these sights? — Mere 
walking on a terrace that seems boundlessly long, 
and gives one the greatest desire to go a great way 
on it, and into the beautiful country that seems to 
open beyond it, and before one has gone ten yards, 
finding oneself on the brink of an impassable ha*ha-. 
But what matters it, if there is among those things 
that properly belong to us, more than enough to 
employ to the utmost every faculty we possess, iii 
their present unimproved state. Hereafter perhaps 
we may freely expatiate among all these planetary 
worlds, I was lookhig this morning on the last 
chapter in the book lately published of Mr. Mac* 
Laurinsf, and was delighted and struck with it 
most peculiarly. The subject of it is the highest 

* A celebrated matheinatician and astronomer, who made 
great improvements in the art of polishing glasses for tele<> 
scopes, and may be called the lierschell of the seventeenth 
century. 

t Perhaps the work alluded to may be Maclaurin's Answer 
to Bishop Berkeley's " Analyst," which was published in 
3742; but the editor has not an opportvinity of consulting the 
work itbelf, 

w4 
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^nd noblest that can be chosen, and in one part ^f 
it, he is jnentioBing the reasons that may be drawn 
from the siaperiority of our capacities, and desire;?, 
to any of their present objects, to cpnyi^ce us, th^t 
this st^te is but the infancy of our. being. His 
heart «eems to glow with the thought of what glq- 
rious and delightful scenes may be for ever opening 
upon us, in an unknown eternity^ — ^When abruptly 
the chapter fcreaks off, and frojn a circumstance 
mentioned in his life, one finds that this break was 
his last farewell to mortal things, and within a few 
hours of his entering on th^ reality, of what is in 
his book, a most sublime and pleasing speculation. 
Have you read the Lives of the Popes * ? What a 
.shocking story i$ .that of Hy patia ! We have upon 
the whole jre^d very little this year ; the studious 
the leisure Beason h now coming, and instead of 
42njoying it here, we shall be in detestable Londoiu 
How very different a situation of mind did I ui^e to 
be in at this time. of the year ! more, much more of 
anxiety in it I confess — but the remembrance of 
that anxiety is dear and pleasing to me. With 
what different sentiments did I then see the trees 
grow bare, and the leaves scattered by the wind. 

* Probably Bower's. The story of Hypatia, and its mise- 
rable catastrophe, may be found in the Biographical Die** 
|ionary. 

How 
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How did I use to welcome the sweet hours of peace, 
retirement, and domestic quiet — ^To look forward 
through three or four months, and joyfully deter- 
mine to make the best of them ; enlivening the still 
scene with every pleasing thought, and every cheer- 
ful employment. As I much feared for the suffer- 
ings that Januarj brought with it, to her who now 
shall never suffer more, so I ,doubly pleased myself 
with looking on to all the days that would give her 
pleasure, and many, I thank God, were these 
happy days. Now when I walk by the roots of 
those early spl-ing flowers, which used generally in 
some sunshine day before we went, to put out 
their silken heads, and be gathered for her, who 
had a taste for* every elegance ; I look upon them 
• very foolishly perhaps, but every little circum- 
stance that w0 used to hoard up as it were, for the 
delight of those months, that must now be spent 
so diflferjsntly, is part of a treasure become useless, 
and will sometimes force a sigh, though reason and 
duty check it immediately. Remember, dear Miss 
Carter, in your answer not to notice this latter part 
of mine, and do not blame me for an indulgence 
which affords me great delight, and which I caq 
|)ut very ^dom dve ipys^lf. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

London, Oct. 22, 1748. 

As I am immoderately fatigued with writ- 
ing twelve Letters, 'tis surely very reasonable to 
refresh myself with writing the thirteenth to dear 
Miss Talbot, to tell her how much I rejoice that 
both my Lord and her have been so well employed, 
and hope your healths will benefit greatly by it I 
greatly admire your courageous spirit which in defi- 
ance of Grim Slcry-goodj Giant Despair, and Miss 
Much afraid liis daughter, and all the giants and giant- 
esses one reads of in books, would enable you to 
venture yourself a night in that same formidable en- 
chanted castle. I envy your situation there, rath^ 
more than in the gardens of Stowe. I find some 
small degree of impatience for your coming to 
town, which perfectly reconciles me to the loss of 
the country, and few things besides your conver- 
sation could console, of make me amends for not 
seeing the last falling leaf, and enjoying every ray 
of autumnal sunshine. I was delighted yesterday 
in walking through the park, to see something -that 
looked like trees, though they are by no means 

such tree as flourish in our Kentish fields, which still 

» 

look gay, in all tlie verdure of spring, and do not 

appear 
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i^»pear as if they dresuied any December, In my 
walk homewards, I called on an acquaintance 
who has hurt me whenever I have thought of her 
since; she appeared to me in a dying way. Jt is 
n> person to whom I have no particular attachment 
^t it makes me quite melancholy to think, she 
has in all probability thrown away her life, from a 
^plorable slavery to the world. On t^ principle 
she has harassed out a ccMislitutiom which a pru- 
dent management might hi^ve rendered tolerable^ 
by die fisishionable extravagance (^ late hours, and 
racketing parties, of what is called pleasure, and to 
which she had no temptation but custom, nor any 
enjoyment, but in the satbfaction of her consci* 
ence, thai she has performed the mdisppisabk 
duties of a fine lady; and yet she seems entirely 
ignorant how such a task as this should render her 
weak, and languid. It seems a great defect ia 
most treatises of morality and rules of action, that 
one meets with no arguments drawn from the me* 
chanical part of the human constitution. It would 
surely be an useful endeavour to convince people, 
that there is but a determinate quantity of spirits 
j^oigned to their share, and if they will lavish 
these aw ay in an undue manner, and to unprofit^^ 
able purposes^ it is not to be wondered their assist- 
ance should fail in carrying on th^ necessary func- 
tions of life. T}iis is a point of instruction as 

needful 



peedful to those who pursue the most laudable, as 
those who weary themselves in thp most worthless 
schemes; and if is for want of a due attention to 
the liipiteci ppwers of . ^ction that one often fipds 
good people exclaiming against the wretchedness 
p,nd imperfectiou of life, merely l)ecause they find 
themselyes disappointed in their endeavours to run 
greater lengths than the qature of their constitu* 
tipn and the order of Providence ever desired 
thepi. And tlms the philosopher as effectually 
^rrai^ns the will of K^a.ven for not indulging him 
jn . an outrage of wiadpm, ^s the libertine does 
when he finds himself checked in a career of folly. 
I have almost wrote myself blind, iand in order not 
|o cpntradict my own sage maxims, must leave 
you. We are all going to be turned upside dQT\'n, 
My uncle and Mi\ Vere are go^ag to part I wish 
l^e hurry was . 9yjef, though I am to be mightily 
pleased with our new house, as Mr. Vere says it 
is a very magnanimous house; 'tis but a little way 
ifQm here, 



Miss 
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H188 TALBOT TO Mrs. CARTER. 

PiccmdUly, Nov. 4, 174S. 

Here I am, dear Miss Carter, and here 
you may find me to-morrow or Sunday, or when- 
ever you will be so good as to call. We breakfast 
and sup at nine, and dine at three, except Sundays, 
when we generally dine at one. Now I have told 
you our hours once for all, pray make practical 
inferences accordingly. We came to town last 
Saturday, but I would not send for you till we 
were out of the embarras of trunks and boxes, 
and at leisure to receive you a little civilly, which 
with some griqf of mind I think we never have 
done yet Adieu ! Whenever you are so good as 
to come, be as3ured we shall all be heartily glad to 
see you. 



Mrs- 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

i 

MY DEAR MISS TALBOT, 

Canterbury, Jpril 15, 1749« 

I GOT safe to this place on Thursday 
night, after as pleasant a journey as could happen 
to any body who hates every coaqh m the, world 
but one. As the common stage was full, we set 
out in a creditable-looking landau, and only four 
passengers, consisting of two of the quietest, gen- 
tlest Frenchwomen I ever met with, and one who 
seemed to be a good kind of an English body, but 
somewhat apprehensive of accidences; and a very 
untoward accidence was certainly our fate, for 
while we were rejoicing at the easiness of our con- 
veyance, and greatly disposed to be pleased with 
each other, 'tis not to be imagined the supreme 
consternation that appeared in all our faces, when 
at the end of two miles we beheld the fattest and 
most magnificent of all gentlewomen, who with a 
most boisterous air demanded admittance, which 
nobody seemed willing to grant her; but however, 
in a most violent passion she forced her way, and 
in an instant occupied three quarters of the coach. 
The poor Fraujfoises appeared absolutely overcome, 

and 
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tod without resistance were drove into the smallest 
of all comers, with great meekness observing, As- 
sur6mient cette femme agit Ires carali^rfement. For 
my own part, I could not help wishing for Lucian s 
Mehippus *, to divest the good wotnati of hef 
superfluities j for if he had stripped her of the 
pompous gold brocade, and the bed-gown over 
that, and the velvet cloak that covered tlie bed- 
gown, she might have been reduced to the mo-^ 
derate siz6 of any two or three gentlewomen of 
these degenerate days, and her fellow-travellers beert 
greatly relieved. However, I was obliged to her foi* 
more diversion than I expected, and laughed very 
heartily all the way, which to be sure was very 
tude ; but there Was no fear of abashing her, foi* 
on observing the miserable wiy faces of most of 
the company^ she declared that let folks look, or 
say what they would, it was always her rule to be 
at her ease, which accordingly she most strictly ob- 
served, and for about thirty miles squeezed poor 
suffering people to death with the most perfect 
composure to herself. At Rochester our company 
was changed, and I met with some of my own 

* A C)^nic! philosopher, whom Ltitiaii frequently introduces, 
in order to show the fplly of external advantages, and of all 
ttich acquirements as will be of no use after death. And to 
prove this, the characters with whom he converses are deprived 
of all their superfluities both of art and nature. 

friend^ 
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friends, aind froili thence to Cantcirbury wa^ laud- 
ably employed in defending the cambric act, and 
declaiming against smuggling, without, I believe^ 
making one convert. Ever sirice I came here I 
have been wandering about, and making a thou- 
sand unnecessary engagements. I am so glad to 
see people, that in the blundering joy of my heart,' 
when they are so civil to desire to see me again, 
I never fail to promise thdm, notwithstanding the 
speech Miss Hall tsikes such infinite pains to makef 
me get by heart, by way of signification that 'tis 
impossible for me to pay so many dozen visits, to 
so many dozen friends, in so short a time, espe-* 
cially if I will spend whole hours in exhorting folks 
to rise early in the morning and take care of their 
health. I go to Deal on Wednesday, and shall 
hope to have an account of the masquerade (if 
you do go to it) and of your dress. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. GARTER. 

London, April 9,5^ J7<9^ 

Gone, dear Miss Carter! and how, and 
why ! What a change of scheme ! How came it 
about? had you a good journey? how do you do? 

are 

3 
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are you in good spirits ? does Deal and spring look 
in high beauty? do you a little, yet not too much, 
regret London and all its gaieties? Why would 
you not come in that last evening, since you would 
not let me thank you in all our names for the many, 
many delightful hours you gave us in the midst of 
pur London hurries . and perplexities ; they will, I 
hope, be over this week ; a most tiresome week it 
is likely to be. How weary I am of this tumultu- 
ous life! yet somewhat amused with it too, and 
should be extremely so if I had leisure to sit down 
one day out of four, or one hour out of jsix, to re- 
flect and speculate upon it as I could wish. 

My mother is, thank God, so much better that 
I went last night with a safe conscience to see 
Merope. Tis a bad play, but a most admirable 
and interesting story, and incomparably well acted. 
I went one morning of last week, quite chid there 
by my lord and my mother, to the Vauxhall mu^ic. 
We went by water, and returned in a coach through 
Fulham by a beautiful country, sweet as spring 
could make it. The crowd was astonishing, but 
not terrible. I took it for granted you was there, 
though among 8000 people we did not happen to 
meet one another. Dr. Potter was there, looking 
and enquiring for you. So much (and indeed too 
much) for the history of this idle me. 

April 
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It may seem strange, but my having received 
from you a Letter, for which I am much obliged, 
is the reason I have not sent this, as vou wish for 
some account of the fireworks *, which I most 
sincerely regret you did not stay to see. God be 
thanked^ we all came safe back from the perils of 
Thursday night, and I hear but of two or three 
accidents among the whole multitude of people. I 
never €aw a more perfect orderliness ; we had no 
crowd going or coming, and our places were excel- 
lent. My poor mother suffered much from her 
terror when* the pavillion took fire in too good ear- 
nest, which took off all her ideas of pleasure, and 
mine were much lessoned of course. We were at 
home by twelve. My lord was so good as to go 
with us, and was a great comfort among all our 
fears. The sight was really magnificent and fine 
so far as it went, and I wished we could have had 
the whole, as indeed we had not half. Alas! even 
for that half two lives were lost ; and I cannot help 
pitying Mr. Frederick and the Italians, who must 
have had their whole hearts in this thing they had 
been so long preparing. Adieu ! I am so busy 

* On account of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. They were 
exhibited in the Green Park> and supposed to be the finest 
ever seen in this country. 
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preparing for Monday, I can add no more bu^ 
&c. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, May 5, 1745- 

You were extremely good, dear Miss 
Talbot, in giving me an account of the perils you 
went through last week, and I hope to hear you 
have with equal safety got through the formidable 
difficulties attending the important affair of the 
masquerade, which must certainly have been a 
grievous task to such odd, out-of-the-way people 
as you, to whom nothing but good sense and the 
true purposes of living are an amusement, and all 
the gay bagatelles of tolly immense labour and vex- 
ation of spirit 

I spent a most agreeable week at Canterbury, 
and the very affecting pleasure after a long absence, 
of seeing and conversing with people whom I have 
the utmost reason to love and esteem, carried me 
through a constant hurry with great spirit ; and a 
spinnot at almost every house I went to kept me 
from talking myself to deaths On Wednesday I 

took 
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took my place iii the Deal cokch, but oii finding 
it stuffed with six queer-looking people, in a hot 
dusty day, it was agreed that the man should take 
me up at the end of some miles, where he was to 
discharge one of his passengers ; but it seems he 
took it so much in dudgeon that I shouM resist hi» 
persuasions of making the seventh, that he drbve 
quite away, and left me to trudge on; so I pro* 
^ured an honest country lad to accompany me^ 
and performed the sixteen miles with great alacrity, 
only now and then reposing on a green bank, and 
under a shady tree, where I treated myself and my 
swain with plumb cake. This strange expedition, 
which certainly did me more good than harm> 
would have been much more agreeable to me than 
that wrctchisd coach, if it had not been for the 
lamentable fright the knowledge of it has thrown 
Miss Hall into. I have been obliged to send her 
reiterated aecdunts that I am not dead^ but she does 
riot yet seem to be perfectly convinced ; I fencyj 
therefore^ it will be necessary ta send her a cer- 
tificate, signed by the minister and churchwardens, 
to prove that dead people do not write Letters, and 
that I am alive and looking. 

There is a great charm in ease after so much 
hurry. My little quiet rocHU is set to rights, all 
my affairs are arranged in their proper classes, I 
jsit down and enjoy all my playthings with much 

X ^ tranquillity, 
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tranquillity, and look upon myself as much settled 
in the world as the rarying nature of that world 
will admit ; for as to tlie being regularly settled 
any where but in the grave, it is a circumstance^ 
whatever the notable folks may say about it, of 
which I have very little notion. 

My little brother and sister do not suffer nae to 
want employment; they are just now under my 
care, but it is not a fatiguing charge, as neither of 
tbem are very dull, but one is inexpressibly volatile. 
He skips and dances, and plays all manner of 
monkey tricks, while he is saying his lesson ; but 
as this activity is no impediment to his learning, I 
never interrupt him. He exercises my whole con- 
trivance to prevent his running in the streets, and 
sure muchr contrivance is necessary to find employ- 
ment for a lively boy. I have racked my invention 
all manner of ways to divert him. He is allowed 
the full use of looking over eveiy picture-book in 
my closet, and to stun my head by playing over all 
his tops and whips, &c. in my chamber ; but o£ alt 
this he is soon ti^d. At length I have hit upon a 
lucky expedient, by setting him to draw perpendi- 
culars and triangles. A scale and compasses are 
playthings that entertain him with sv&cient variety, 
and keep him as quiet and as well-pleased as heart 
could wish. 

Yoa 
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You would have been diverted in seeing how I 
was tormented this afternoon by iaeinuations of 
designs from a man who certainly has none, and it 
was mere malice^ for he is the quietest and most 
peaceable creature that walks on the face of the 
earth, and has absolutely no meaning about me or 
anybody else ; however, as I have been convinced 
that one is not perfectly secure on this side an hun- 
dred, it will be quite prudent in me, by way of 
•precaution, to learn to swim ; having run away from 
matrimonial schemes as far as dry land goes, my 
next step must be into the sea. If by the gaieties 
of London you would have me regret, you are just 
enough to mean those dear, delightful hours I spent 
in conversations the most congenial to my ideas of 
perfection, I do indeed regret them ; but as to any 
others, they were dashed with too strong a tincturie 
of bitters to leave any very agreeable injpression 
behind ; I regret them not. 

Pray let me hear from you soon. You cannot 
think how I quarrel with the lilies of the valley, 
because I cannot by a wish • place them in Mrs. 
Talbot's window. This Letter is so long, that I 
think you must send it with Tom Jones to be read 
^n the couhtry. 



Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mks. CARTER. 

Cuddcsdcn, May 22, 1749. 

JJad my joiiraey into Oxfordshire, my 
fJeftr Miss Carter, been half as M^orth telling a^ 
your's into Kent, you would haye hfid my thanks 
long ago ; but as the terrors of the first fire-worlds 
were oyer, and you did not know I went to the 
second^ and ^s I had fouqd out thq.t masquerades 
were very safe harmless things, I tjioiight you would 
te in no manner pf pajp about me. After all tl^ 
fine compliments you haye ma4e me qn the ui> 
suitableness of trifling amusements to niy better 
taste — alas for me ! bow shall I luring my pride 
down to owp, |;hat the naasquerade really ^mu^ed 
jne ? I will not tell you {it le^st, that the prepara- 
tions for this grand affair were pot yery vexatious 
to me; to haye such a set of nonsensical ideas 
running in one's head fpr a fortnight before May- 
day, and I am afraid a full week after, was reaHy 
provoking. Js it not more so that. I should be so 
vain of my dress as to haye a kind of ?«3CQnd-hand 
amusement in describing it to you? But you know 
dress is the thing of all others for which I have thq 
least genius ; I therefore depended on my friend^ 
|i,nd the people of the warehouse, but they were al] 

pias(]|iiQ; 
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masquerade mad, and had no time to think of mc. 
On Monday morning I had no one thing provided 
but an old fan and two pair of new shoes, a hopeful 
beginning ; but I kept myself quiet, and by nine at 
night my dress was compleated. I know no other 
name to give it than a paysanne de la Romancie. 
The waistcoat was white, slightly trimmed with 
gold, and such «leeves, so scalloped, so laced, 
that nothing but Lady Betty Modish's scarf ever 
equaHed them ; the under sleeve was close to the 
wrist, with little Bruxelles ruffles tied with red 
ribband ; the petticoat was white, with a rich brocade 
border, gold and colours ; a white and gold muslin 
apron, tied up on oqe side with red ribband (these 
were lent me by Lady Anson) ; the same coloured 
ribbands tied my waistcoat ; and a bouquet of myrtle 
on pne side was all the ornament of my dress. A 
Vandyke handkerchief, most indescribably pretty, 
of white <;yprUB, with a narrow gold fringe, and a 
pearl necklaee. A hat of the same, with a hatband 
of ilowers, and the eyprus glittering with gold and 
spangles^, the hat turned iip on one side, and 
fastened with ja red knot, and my diamond solitaire. 
These are still to be seen for a penny apiece, the 
rest of my borrowed plumes being returned to the 
right owners. I should have mentipp^d a hoop 
rationally small,, and a black mask. But the chaiQ 
4d lay thoughts has been gneypusly interrupted by 

vanous 
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varkms country employiDeDts that haxe called me 
away in tue midst of these imfortml descrqvliaos. 

My mother thanks yon for your kind tboughts 
about the Uiies; and indeed, to say tnith, her 
window was much neglected after yon went, and 
had fewer supplies of flowers than any unmrnsque- 
raded daughter would have provided i^x her. I 
am glad to find the town has not quite spoiled me^ 
but that 1 settle again to my country employinents 
with as high a taste as ever; yet but two ni^its 
before I left town I thought it impossible to sap 
before eleven. The Bishop of Gloucester comes 
to us to-morrow for a weeL You may ima^ne us 
all as happy as you please, enjoying his company 
in this cbarmmg place, with all the lebure and 
quiet I have been sighing for all the winter. I have 
ju0t been reading some curious discourses by a 
famous Abbate Salvini, in which a doubt is moved, 
if Pallas were to marry, who she should chuse r — » 
and this man (to be sure you corresponded with him 
as well as poor Mons. Barretier) has married her 
to — who do you think? even to Captain Mars. 
Alas, for poor Apollo and all his hmnble votaries i 
The more I read Tom Jones, the more I detest 
him, and admire Clarissa Harlpwe — ^yet there &re. 
in it things that must touch and pfease every good 
hearty and probe to the quick many a bad c^^> 
6 and 
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aftd humour tbat it is impossible not tp laugh at. 
Adieu ! 



Mrs, carter to Miss TALBOT. 

DeaJ, Jme 20, 1749* 

Have you concluded, dear Miss Talbol^ 
that I lyas mb away, or that I had determined to 
translate lall Epictetus before I sent you any. 
Alas ! the scraps enclosed will prove how idle I 
have been ; but I have been ill, and this is about 
the time of year my mother makes her round of 
visits, which serve for the rest of the year. She 
sets out about three, and reoiains fixt to one chair 
till sunset It is not, hQwever, expected for me 
to hold oait the whole lime. I should certainly 
conclude I had lost . the power fA motion, , and 
£smcy myself bedridden. Ave you blest in Oxford- 
shire with a warmer dimate than we a,re ? At Deal 
we absolutely freeae, and sunshiile skies and green 
treeaf affect one no more than they would by seeing 
them at Christmas in a picture. I was delighted 
with the description . of your tlfes^) and heartily 
wish I had seen you in it ; but mistake me not, 'tis 
you and not the dress I would have seen. 

I am 
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I am at present so extremely indolent (an evil 
that uill encrease and not diminish) that if my 
very fetntome could be brought by much wishing, 
'tis ten to one whether I might have the heart to 
bestow it, which is saying a great deal, if you had 
an idei^ wh^at sort of an object this same fantome 
is, which you certainly have not, by your rallying 
me so about a Captain. A plume and a cockade 
never once entered into his composition, and to any 
of the Captains of this world, wjio have fallen in 
my way, he bears not the least resemblance. You 
would certainly have been much nearer the figure 
of my fancY> if, instead of a blustering hero, you 
had represented him as gentle and elegant as Mrs. 
Rowe s Philocles *, and, whate^^er you may thmk 
of it, almost as serious too. But now I have men- 
tioned heroes, and in no very civil &,shion, 'tis but 
just I should retract my epithet in favour of one 
with whom I am ^eatly delighted, who is no other 
than EumehesV '^here is something so amiably 
modest and quiet in his character, so very unlike 
the character of tragedy heroes, that if it were only 
t)a his account I should lie a little disposed ta 
quarrel with you for calling Merope a bad play. 
The author, to be sure, has been guilty of one esr 
^ential fault iti not assigning this gentle yonth to 

f ^ce her *^ Stx Letters^ from Laura io Aurelisu'^ 
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ppipe such quiet, peaceable person as you or me, 
ipstea4 pf delivering hiin up to the violent gentle.- 
Moman, whp wg,s for *^ storiping attention's ear,** 
My vanity is really npl; equal to the insolent com* 
parison I have made^ so I take shame to myself 
and ask your pardon, 

I am sorry to find you so outrageous about poor 
Tom Jones ; he is no doubt an imperfect, but not a 
detestable character, with all that honesty, good* 
nature, and generosity of temper. Though nobody 
f;an admire Clarissa more than I do ; yet with all 
our partiality, I am afraid^ it must be confessed^ 
that Fielding s book is the most natural representa- 
tion of what passes in the world, and of the bizarrc- 
ries which arise from the mixture of good and bad^ 
which makes up the composition of most folks* 
Richardson has no doubt a very good hand at pain^ 
ing excellence, but there is a strange awkwardness 
and ejctraLvagance in his vicious characters. To be 
3ure, poor man, he had read in a book, or heard 
some one say, there was such a thing in the world 
as wickedness, but being totally ignorant in what 
manner the said wickedness operates upon the 
human heart, and what checks and restraints it 
ineets with to prevent its ever being perfectly uni- 
fprm and consistent in any one character^ he has 
drawn such a monster, as I hope never existed in 
ipprta} shape^ fpr to the honour of human natui^, 

W4 
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and the gracious Author of it, be it spoken, Clarissa 
is an infinitely more imitable character, than Love- 
lace, or the -Harlowes. 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Piccadilly, Nov, 4, 1749. 

I AM ashamed, dear Miss Carter, to 
think how long ago your Letter is dated, but various 
causes must plead my excuse. We have been i^ 
fortnight in this noisy town, oh, how I wish for 
you ; but possibly you are happier nvhere you are, 
for wherever you are, you must be surrounded with 
friends, it is impossible to know and not to love and 
esteem you more and more. Happy you doubtless 
are at home, but happier would you be were you 
to cheuige it for a home, more properly your own, 
with one well chosen ffiend for life ; for though one 
is a|^ to attach oneself fondly to scenes one has 
been any time fixed in, yet certainly that is not the 
kind of happiness intended for us, in this change- 
able state, wheiX3 action, improvement, and a con- 
tinual progress is our allotted part In this our 
short travelling day we should go as far> and take 
in as great a variety of prospects, and diffuse aoy 

goo4 
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good influence we m^y have as wide as we can. 
The more connections we make here, the more 
friends we shall have to rejoice with hereafter in a 
permanent state of felicity, looking back with them 
to those perplexed scenes of human life, in which 
we have assisted and comforted each other. Human 
creatures are not like plants to grow only in one 
spot, but flourish the better for every proper change 
of place. 

'Tis time I should talk to you about the kind 
and obliging perseverance you exert for my sake. 
I admire Epictetus more and more every day, and 
this last chapter about storks* nests especially. 
There is a nobleness in its simplicity very striking. 
A superiority of thought, and shortness of ex- 
pression, that makes both my mother and me wish 
for more. It is but fair to tell you we copy your 
papers into a little book, so you need not return 
them. I wish I could deserve half your goodness— 
But the fig-tree must have time to grow good for 
any thing. All I entreat is that you will not write 
and make your head ach for our sakes. 

Poor Lady Carpenter, at whose^ house I had the 
satisfaction of meeting you, is in the deepest distress 
and affliction, for the loss of a very good husband, 
whom she tenderly loved. In that very room where 

• See Book I. Ch, 28. Sect. 3. ' ' 

we 
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*c have seen her so happy^ she now entirely lives^ 
dind passes many bitter days and nights. Hei^. 
daughter never leavei^ her^ and keeps up a frame 
of mind that is truly admirable, the justest mixture 
of tender affection, and that cheerful spirit, that is 
so important a part of duty, and is necessary to the 
very going on of life. Wh^ a stock of christian 
fortitude ought persons to lay in early in life, that 
they may not sink under its unavoidable evils, but 
go on conquering, and rejoicing to the very end. 
A very different temper this from stoical insensibi- 
lity, but possessing all the advantages of which that 
vainly boasts. I imagine before you receive this, 
you will have received Mr. Upton's Arrian from 
my Lord. 

I must tell you why the Princess's birth-day is • 
not kept on Monday, because it will give you a 
nevv degree of respect, and affection for the King^ 
The 20tb, it seems, was the day of the Queen's 
death, and he always consecrates it to her retneni- 
brance in the most serious, and affectionate manner^ 

Dec. 5, i748f. 

The French actors I believe are decamping. 
Bering pardon of my dear countrymen, whom 
even as a mob I love, and honour, I do not like 
this savage selfish kind of inhospitable spirit among 
our comjnon people, any more than I do the fbreigrt 

fopperieaf 
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fopperies of our fine Paris haunters. But one is a( 
good corrective for the other. 

Lord Trentham is 134 a head to-dav^ and will 
probably carry it As this has been made such a 
violent party affair I am glad it goes thus. Mr. 
Justice Fielding has published a most excellent 
charge, with which I am much pleased. 

Voltaire has just published (at least it is just 
come over) with his Semiramis, the foolishestf 
idlest, coarsest critique upon Hamlet that ever 
was*. He seems not to have entered into the 
meaning of any one scene. The only French book 
I have of late been charmed with, is the Memoirs 
of Racine, and his Letters published by his son ; 
in which he appears to have been a character su- 
perior to all learning and poetry, one of the most 
amiable good men, religious, friendly, domestic, 
public spirited ; and his very weaknesses are to be 
revered, though an over scrupulousness cramped 
his genius, and tied him down too closely for some 
years to, mere domestic life. Have you seen this 
pretty book ? 

• Voltaire received afterwards a sufficient correction for his 
vanity from the elegant pen of Mrs. Montague, in her well 
known E^aj, 
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Mrs. Carter to Miss talbot- 

Dcal, Dec. l6, 1745. 

I DO not wonder at any impertinence 
Voltaire can utter, after having affirmed that the 
English have no genius for poetry, I have not seen 
Racine's Memoirs nor any other French book for 
an age, except Telliamed, which seemed to me so 
heavy, and obscure, that I could not read it 
What sort of a performance is the second history 
of Tom Jones ? I do not know whether you may 
think I am likely to profit much by Mrs. Phillips's *, 
but my evenings next week are to be employed in 
hearing it read. Most people here give it a high 
character. 

Though I am generally on the side of our gover- 
nors, I at present heartily join with that venerable 
public spirited body of people, the British mob ; 
and you must say a great many very handsome 
things of Lord Trentham f , before I can agree with 

you 

* Probably the Memoirs of Con. Phillips; a book which 
at that time made some noise^ but which has long since sunk 
into merited contempt. 

t Afterward Marquis of Stafford ; the famous contest here 
a]tuded to between him and Sir George Vandcput is well 

known. 
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you in being xltry glad of his election. We have 
vices, and follies enough of our own, and thel*e is 
no manner of need for this zealous encouragement 
of their importation from foreign parts. The French 
hurt us less by their arms, than by their fashions, 
which serve only to fill the heads of our country- 
men, and countrywomen, with idle expensive tri=* 
fling, and lay their hearts open to corruption, in 
order to support it. 



Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

LondoD> Dec, 23/ 1749» 

I THINK in your English eeal, yoU are, 
my good Miss Garter, a little of the ancient savage 
Briton, and rather inhospitable in your notions. I 
am far from honouring Lord T. but as for French 
plays, I confess could I have got over half a dozen 
fears, I should have liked to have gone to them. 
Why ishould ev^ry thing French go in the general 
class of vices, and follies ? Moliere, I fear, was a 
much more decent, moral writer, than any comic 

known. The popular crj against Lord Trentham principally 
arose from the part which hd had taken in supporting the 
French playors, 

VQL. I. Y author 
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.author vre proad English can boast ; and their pre- 
sent run of comedies are of a kind as instructiTe, 
and engaging as the Conscious Lovers^ without the 
mixture which disgraces even that 

X know nptUing of the divei:s)oaS; of thi^ great 
town, save that I have beeq fp}^ the first Thursday 
night after the election, his Grace the Duke ^ 
Bedford ; or at least her Grace at her assembly^ had 
a faro table, kept by a Frencho^ao. Now be as 
angry at this, as ever you will, Belle Sauvage. But 
you English woman, how do you come to talk such 
excellent Italian ? tlie most pure, the most classical, 
the most elegant, the most faultless — I wish you 
.would come and teach me, for I hear great fame 
of you. 

The new Milton * is a pompous thing, without 
being I think a very fin^ one. Prints to such a 
poem seldom answer pne's ideas, though one or 
two of the^Be are very well. As for his life it pro- 
vokes one. I would have all. fine books drop down, 
like the image of Diana fropi the Mooi), w Uliput 
Jxaviiig the mortification of knowing the infrmjtiep 
of the, author. As th^t cannot be the case with 
jtbis . ^Let^er^ I must beg you to consider, only the 
b^t side oil &c. . 

* PublMhed by Dr. Nerwton, afterwards Bisbpp of Bristol. 
.Notwi^standing. Miss .Talbot's conjure, that work has. gone 
through a great many editions^ and is still much esteemed. 
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Mrs. carter* to Miss TALBOT. 

> 

Deal, Jan. 1, 1750. 

.J 

I AM a little ashamed of the savage figure 
1 ttiake in your Letter, and yet I know not well in 
this respect how to civilize myself. Our great 
people break through all the Sacred authority of 
law, and seem to lose all sense of what is serious 
and decent in pursuit of French diversions, and 
are surrounded by French taylors, French valets, 
French dancing masters, and French cooks, while 
many of their unhappy countrymen are starving 
for want of employment. Our line ladies disgrace 
the " human shape divine," and become helpless 
to themselves, and troublesome to all the world 
besides, with French hoops, and run into an inde- 
cent extravagance of dress, '" inconsistent with all 
,rules of sober appearance, and good oecbnomy. 
Little people always follow the example of theit 
superiors, and we f misses in the coimtry have our 

♦ Part of this lind seteral ether Letters was ptnnted in the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Carter, relating to the tfausladon of £pictetui« 

t Though Mrs. Carter seems modestly to include Jberself iti 
this philippic against the vices and- follies both of lowh and 
country, it should be observed that she certainly nevec smug- 
gled ;- ami probably ne^r paid mtich regard to French fashions^ 
.or, Franch finery, at any Ume qf her Ufe« 

Y S heads 
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heads equally turned with Fiendi fishioas 
French fooleries, which niakes us break the law, 
and smogi^ for the sakeof gettii^ Fraich fineiy- 
In return tor an hundred nuschiets, I do not re- 
collect an}* one French inventkxi that has be^i of 
any real benefit to tliis, ns^ion, and so till you have 
fairly convinced me that French finsbions are ior the 
good of my country, I shall not in any wise endea- 
vour to rectify in myself the spirit of the true 
oritnnal British crab^ 



ifiss TALBOT to Mrs. CARTER. 

Loodon, Pcs£. 4^ 1750. 

Having the agreeable prospect of an 
undisturbed half bour^ I am going with ^reat plea- 
sure^ doar Miss Carter, to emfdoy it in ccmversiog 
with you, and I am not sure after all, whether these 
,$iient, and permanent conveirsations have not somO' 
advantages, over the talkative ones we used to have 
last year. At least I would endeavour hke you to 
make -the best of every thii^ that cannot be 

helped 

An uninterrupted half hour ^no, such a 

blessing is not to be had in this execrable town. 
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Tis inconceivable how many vexatious little job* 
break in opon one's best hours; and disturb all their 
serenity. Jumbles, blunders, hurries, mesfiages- 
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well and what then? Were but the calm Retreat- 
secured in one's own mind, had one a fortress buill 
there with walls of solid philosophy, and a com- 
fortable easy chair, quilted pure and soft with ease 
of temper, one should enjoy perfect quiet in the 
midst of a hurricane. I must really get some glass 
windows to my mind, that these swarms of mus* 
quitos may be quite shut out, while I have only 
the quiet amusement of speculating them through 
the chrystai medium. This digression was occa- 
sioned by a very provoking jumble that called me 
off from you and myself; but I am Returned to 
ask you, what you mean by saying you would not 
leave the quiet life you now enjoy, for pomp, splen- 
dour, and gaiety? If you mean that you would 
not give up the exercise of domestic duties and 
social affections, the delight of an irliproved under* 
standing, your hours of thought and employment, 
superior to the world, you are certainly much in 
the rinht of it But what is there in the enwac'e- 
ments of high and gay life, incompatible with these 
more rational dispositions and employments, to a 
mind in any tolerable degree firm in' good sense, 
^nd good principles, and in any reasonable manner 
i^ecure of itself? Tlie material difference is not, as I 

take 
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take it, whether one cbes spend more or fewer hour^ 
in studies (though noble and laudable, yet not 
necessary), but whether one preserves the fit dispo- 
sition to pursue them in every moment's leisure* 
Now a firm mind, and an easy temper, will make 
the transition from high and pleasing, to common 
and perplexing employments, without disturbance, 
they will preserve all one's thoughts and ideas in 
such exact order, that be they ever so nunierousj 
ever so diflferent, none shall interfere. Circum- 
stances you know are all but externals, and the 
immoveable self should be the same in all*. 
Therefore Miss Carter at Paris, Miss Carter with 
a ducal coronet on her coach, would be the tame 
domestic, afFectionate, dutiful creature, the same 
jn love of knowledge and retirement, in the constant 
improvement of her mfnd, and in real superiority 
to the world, with Miss Carter at Deal in her 
peaceful retirement She would^ like a reasonable 
woman, secure to herself, every day, some hours 
for recollection and improvement, and would as 
highly enjoy every moment of leisure as she does 
now. And Miss Carter in a family of her own, 
ordering her family affairs, surrounded by her sons 
and daughters, drest in her plp.in work, fed . with 

♦ It is not often that stoic philosophy has been adorned by 
KWch elegance of expression, £^nd by ^n illustration so af* 

fectipnfttc ft? well as just, 

her 
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her own plumb puddings, taught by her own care, 
would be still as happy and as valuable a persoa 
as either. 

I believe there are many useful inventions and 
real improvements for which we are obliged to the 
French, but really I have not had time to recollect 
them : only so far I am sure, that I find myself 
much indebted to tliem for many excellent boaks^ 
This is a reason why, as citizens of the woild, w0 
should love even French folks, and judge witk 
candour of whatever they would introduce, but I 
abominate French follies as much as the veriest 
verjuice of you all can do* If France hatj not 
much in it of rational delight, do you think Lord 
Cornbury would spend so miich time there? Alas! 
by that rule, Cornbury must, instead of a most 
charming, be a very undelightful place, for he ha^ 
agreed to part with it for 7O,O0Ql. to the Duke of 
Marlborough. I am a little heart-broken about 
this, but upon the wliole I believe it w as very right 
and reasonable to be done. 

I quite agree with you about good hours, and 

* * 

^s much a quack as I am, I do believe exercise, 
air, diet, good hours, and an easy mind, to be the 
most sovereign medicines in the world. Adieu ! &c. 



Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs. CimTER 

Piccadilly, 3Iarci 9, 1750. 

Aftee a tedious time, dear Miss Carter, 

I return your Epictetus with my Lord's remarks, 

I have bad them this fortnight, but really have not 

had time to copy them till to^ay. Oh this life of 

endless dissipation ! Between friendship, civility, a 

due and necessary care of one's health, and a very 

moderate participation of the amusements in season, 

day after day flies away, without affording perhaps 

one hour in a week for reading, writing, or colloctec! 

ttiought ITius (to use Epictetus's admirable jiic- 

taphor) the whole piece of society is wove. Oh 

that we were but purple enough to make a little 

bright stripe by oneself! Well, but if one does but 

contribute to the piece (sorry stuff though it be) 

one's pwn humble, undistinguished share, and do 

not make it rowy, or cockly — May one not, ought 

one not to be, well content? But the misfoitune is 

that I do cockle most prodigiously, and wear vastly 

ill when the piece is so close struck that I have not 

the room to expand in, which I am used to and 

peed. Though the things we are engaged in, be 

ever so innocent (says an excellent author I was 

residing last night) yet when they cause a perpetual 

dissipa- 
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dissipation, they mu^t be wrong. Indeed I go t# 
few public places, and when I w^alk, it is not in the 
Mall, but merely to breatlie this balmy air, and 
rejoice in this continual sunshine. When I visit, 
except somiBtimes a formal round^ it is friends, and 
valuable ones ; many of them confined on some 
account or other, and really wanting me ; but by 
some means or other my golden hours are all en- 
grossed, and I cannot help feeling a perpetual dis- 
satisfaction-^feeling that 'my little genius was not 
made to take in »o large a round, even of proper 
md laudable engagements. Yet as the way of the 
world is now, hbw can one reserve those hour^ of 
dpmestic leisure that one should be every way the 
happier, and the better for reserving? Would you 
bejieve it, ^at my mind was so dissipated by a 
wpek or twp of innocent gaiety, and my spirits by 
0ie return of perfect health grown so flippant apd 
lively, that I felt not the awful terrors of the second 
^hock on Thursday, nor. could bring my mind to 
any degree of seriousness, till the convereation of 
wiser and stronger minds tlian mine, had yesterday 
talked down its levity. I w^ when it happened in 
ti profound sleep, from which J was awaked by my 
inother's screaming dreadfully. Alarmed with the 
thought of some more immediate home distress, the 
trembling of the house was over, before I could 
collect my thoughts to attend tp it. But though 

there 
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there are some sucli thoughtless ffddj creatures as 
I then was, and some there are who only anuise 
themselves with betting on the different force of 
the shocks, people in general seem a good deal 
struck. — ^Yet how soon, alas, will tliey be ashamed 
g^ and disown, the transient seriousness, if (as 
surely is much most probable) all should end harm*- 

lessly. And were it otherwise Alas ! for the 

many But tolerably good minds ought to be 

more serene and firm upon these great occasions. 
Awfiilly, and collectedly calm, seriously cheerful, 
trusting in Providence, and resigned to it. Alas ! 
was Lima — was poor Catanea* — more profligate 
^an this town is now ? But 

Soumise avec respect, a la ¥olont^ sainte, 

Ic crains Dieu, cb^re Elise, et n'ai point d'autre crainte f • 

ft 

^ The dreadful catastrophe of those two flounshiog cides is 
ireB known. 

t Altered from Raeuie'9 MhMk* 
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Miss TALBOT to Mrs^ CARTER. 

Piccadilly, JprilS, 1750. 

I HAVE, my dear Miss Carter, bfeetr 
spending three days out of to^vn with a party, that,- 
by making me too happy for the time, exhausted all 
the spirits I had, and left me as flat and insipid as 
all high pleasures do. So 'tis neither Canterbury 
BOr Carshalton that will do — nothing external, as 
Epictetus would say — ^The foundation of cheerfuU 
ness, and tranquillity, must be in a mind collected 
in itself, and when one suffers that to be dissipated, 
with vain envy one shall look on the stoical dye, to 
which every situation is alike : and expeditions thus 
delightful, prove Solomons old discovery of the 
vanity and vexation of spirit, mixed up with every 
enjoyment of this mortal life. Alas ! to what pur- 
pose do we live, filled with endless desires of mend- 
ing every body and every thing around us — -poor 
self is forgot — The only person we could have any 
real influence over : and so, the great reformer of 
the a?e does not even take care of One. These arc 
discouraging kind of reflections, that ought not 
perhaps to be indulged, but to day I am particularly 
inclined to take such dissatisfying views of life, 
when, anxious to preserve it, young and old, happy 

1 and 
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tod «Tetd>^^ are all bumiDg out ^ tfondx, od Ae 
drerlfui^ thoudb I tm^t id]e expectilSuD of some 
6te impendiiig cn-cr it to morrov' ao4 TfanxrsdiT. 
The gioom tL^t hacg^ over tibis Unni, and nlD 
futog over it for Kime days, induced me to retoro, 
that my mother might not be left to enooanter it 
alone^ whik; I was gay and happy, as the most de- 
lf|{^ful place and society could make me. Ik 
surety an idle gloom — the supposition of anybody s 
being able to fix a day for such awful events, is 
strangely ab$>urd ; but disbelieve it as much as cme 
will^ a m<^>re than usual degree of seriousness will 
sit upon oae*s mind. There js a poor madman *, 
belonging to I^rd Dclawar*s regiment, who has 
prophesied a thousand shocking tilings, and to hear 
them hawked about this morning almost chilled me ; 
there ivas something horrid in it, though the only 
real horror belonging to it, is the pain it must give 
to weak low-spuited people — That I may not sink 

* The ftr»t of these earthquakes, the most severe that was 
ever felt in London, happened on the 8th of February; the 
SffOond on the 8th of March ; and this enthusiast prophesied 
fhut there would be a third on that day four weeks (the 5th of 
April) which would dfstroy the whole of London and West- 
minster. l*he Editor's mother was then in L.ondon» and used 
to di*»rribc the terror and confusion which this prediction 
euuM'd, much in the same manner as Miss Talbot has done in 
rtiesf liCtters. 
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your's, -by a Letter written at so critical a juncture, 
•it shall not go till Friday. 

I wish I could give you a more satisfactory ac^ 
fcount of Mrs. Cockburn's book * j it will not be 
out this twelvemonth, and I am assured it will be 
jaauch benefited by the delay, as they are collecting 
from all parts of , the world Letters and papers of 
value. Poor Lord Dalkeith f, a man beloved by 
•all who knew him, is dead, after a two days' illness^ 
and left a wife, such as in these days is not often 
met with, excellent in every sense of the word'; 
their perfect happiness was such as one delights to 
see any where, but I fear there are few instances 
in high life of such virtuous d(>mestic happiness as 
theirs; she was gay at Court on Sunday noon. 
Her sister, poor Lady Mary Coke, has in him lost 
by a third sudden stroke, the third of her best 
friends^ this sad winter. 



** The spiders most attenuated thread, 

Is cord, is cable, to the tender tyc 

On human bliss : it breaks with every breeze. 



>* 



• • It was published in the following year in two volumes oc- 
tavo. 

t Son of the last, and father to the present Duke of Buc- 
<;leugh« He married Caroline, eldest daughter of John, Duke 
of Argyle; she was created Baroness Greenwich, and remar- 
ried to the Hon. Charles Towhshend. 
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The Ides of ^faxch arc come — but till they arc 
gone too, jou shall oot have this. Oa the pol- 
troonery of a vile and widked people ! Tliis poor 
madiuan hath set about such an aJarm, that yester- 
day the Dvhole town was in hourly expectation of 
destruction. The churches were fiiU ail the inovft- 
ing ; but at ni^t the streets and open places were 
crowded. Many messages came hither to enquire 
where my Lord preached, and whether ^ene were 
not to be prayers in the church at eleven. Thou- 
sands spent the night in Hyde Park, and Lioo^n s 
Inn Fields. Those who did the least, sat up half 
the night, except some very few. The moon, stars, 
and aurora, were well contemplated — But there is 
sometlung frightful in such a general panic Once 
(when the rebels were expected) this spirit of cow- 
ardice, had not a gracious Providence interposedi 
must have been very fatal to this town. Tis griev- 
ous to think ef the scenes of distress, among good, 
though weak people, which last night was witness 
to. All Sunday they were crying about, The Bishop 
of London s prayer proper for all christian /am- 
lies, against the earthquake that is to be on Thurs- 
day morn. The King and Prince have done all 
they eould to check this wildness of fear.* I hope 
it has now spent itself, but if it has, what grief to 
think that minds so susceptible of strong impres- 
sions, 
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«ions, should hare been thus a£Gected^ by such « 
foolish cause, that they i<rust he ashamed of it and 
perhaps of all serious and right impressions along 
with iti So from the vilest credulity, we shall J 
fear see them running into an utter disregard of 
every thing they ought to reverence and believe. I 
was happy to learn from Mr. Wright that Miss 
Peggy Carter has hot suffered by these alarms. 

One of my studies lately ^as been Boileau* 
I'here is an epitre of his against la mauvaise honte, 
which has some noble lines in it, but has left so 
very itluch of the subject untouched, and the sub- 
ject is, in this age especially, so important, that I 
wish I could see an Ode to IVisdom upon it ; when 
I say an Ode to >Visdom, I imitate the French 
phrase, who to express an excellent joint of mutton, 
call it,,ip their bills of fare, U7i I'ost beef de moutofi. 
Adieu. Don't you see I am got into better 
spirits? Thp Bishop of Oxford is so long in re- 
turning you. Epictetus, that you might really en 
attendant improve upon Boileau, were it but in 
half a dozen stanzas. My mpther joins in the 
request ; 'tis the only bouquet you can send her by 
the post. Drinking, Gaming, Irreligion, Idleness, 
Extravagance, Impudence — all, all, in many un- 
happy wretches, the product of false shame. After 
all; far be- it from mfe to put you to a second task ; 

' ' • so 
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io pray do not mind any thing I say, except the 
assurance of my bebg, &c. 



Mas. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Jfni2Sjl7S0. 

I HAVE, dear Miss Talbot, to thank you 
for your Letter, which I have deferred something 
the longer in hopes of being able to send you an 
Ode, but to my utter mortification, I have found 
such an Ode full as impracticable a task as if you 
had enjoined me to fall in love and write pastorals. 
But as I cannot with any tranquillity bear giving up 
a task set me by Mrs. and Miss Talbot, some time 
or other another trial must be made, if it be in utte 
defiance of genius and poetry. 

The relation you were so good as to give me of 
the utter and strange consternation that people have 
been in from a lunatic prediction, is such a one as 
I could not receive from any one but yourself, and 
I am extremely obliged to you for it What an 
amazing quantity of credulity is there in the world ! 
A bottle conjurer *, a madman, any thing but the 

* This celebrated imposition on the public; cjedality o> 
curred in JaAuary 1749| the preceding year* 

true 
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IrUe and rational objects of belief, are sure to be 
swallowed without the least examination. No doubt 
there are a great many of the runaways that deserve 
great compassion ; ignorance and we^k spirits are 
pitiable cases, but that those who have no such ex-^ 
tuses should imagine it was in the power of any 
mortal to fix a day for the destruction of a city by 
an earthquake, seems strangely unaccountable, but 
from such principles as one is grieved to think on. 
Your venturing yourself in the midst of this ge- 
neral consternation, w^as acting suitable to your 
character, and in the way which, wheji I heard of 
the universal preparation for flight, I pleased my- 
self with knowing you would act. There is an in- 
expressible delight, in seasons when one hears that 
all the world is running mad, to reflect upon cer- 
tain characters who one f^els assured will preserve 
their senses, and behave in a proper and becoming 
manner. 

i have been much engaged lately with some 
friends of Mrs. Dorby's ; to be sure it is a good 
thing to be put out of one's own way sometimes, 
and these visits truly have cost me many a discon- 
certed trial I never could divest myself of my 
idiot look, and having been for some time disused 
to forms and ceremonies, ^tis rather worse, and I 
appear like a wild thing just c£iught ; and yet, bating 
that I am a goose, they seemed to be good-hu- 

TOL. I. Z moured 
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mouTed sociable people, notwithstanding a vast 
deal of French and finery. In the midst of all 
these little foolish flutters, I bless myself at Being 
born in a situation which so very seldom exposes 
me to them. 'Tis perhaps a trffling circumsfance, 
but f rifling circumstances heartily applied go a good 
M'ay towards making up the sum of one's happi- 
nesses. As contented, however^ as I may be with 
my manner of life, other people do not seem to 
think it a life to be contented with. A good old 
gentleVoan, to whom I am greatly indebted, has 
proposed a great variety of schemes to me, which, 
for ought I kndw, may be very advantageous, but 
have ho attractions for me. To give up one s eas« 
and liberty, and be under perpetual restraint, for 
the sake of wearing a finer gown, eating a greater 
variety of dishes, or seeing more company and 
fewer friends, appears to me a very strange scheme. 
I have shewed these proposals^ to my father, and he 
is sa good as to leave me to my own choice, which 
is the very situatioti in which I am. People who 
have neither ambition nor avarice are little troubled 
with unreal wa[iits, and nothing else is a temptation 
to voluntary dependatnce. When* I was kk th6 
world, its employments, or perhaps amusements^ 
always had their attractions for me, as well as the 
more quiet life I now lead in retirement But J 
^m a trifler, and trifles were admirably well adapted 

• ta 
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♦o me; the world and i were upoii Very 
terms. But this is no reason you should be s<^ 
tfho can find nothing in its whole system of baga- 
telles <:apable of fixing ideas like your*s. You arfi 
much too wise not to be happy^ but to be at ^U 
egayie by the flutter which so agreeably engages 
those, who, to be kept in good-humour, must be 
diverted. As truly admirable as such a state of 
mind is, ^s seems to need very little external aid 
to contribttte to its entertainment^ its re&iemeidt 
«mybe «»»«i«, oa™d «o fer; .itm.,r.gM 
with rather too great ^-degree -of dissatisfaction and 
contempt the amiisemebts of which it peiceives no 
want in itself, and may, from the right use it makeb 
of its owti powers, be tdo apt to expect, and dis- 
appointed net to find, in the generality of mankind, 
that strict exercise of rieasoii, which can belong but 
to a; Tery few j and great benevDlenqe renders that 
'(lisappbintment Sd painful, * that it often too much 
inclines those who are best-ijualified for the amenc^-^ 
Hient of society to run away from it. After all, 
the men and women of this world must have their 
rattles arid their playthings, and the only way by 
which people of superior talents can hope to make 
them wiser and better, is by condescending to play 
/with them. Remember that Socrates and Plato 
frequented all the routs, visiting rooms^ and raree- 

z 2 shows 
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shows in Athens, or they would never have gaineflt 
so many proselytes to virtue. 

One would think, by the comfortable domestic 
scenes into which you introduce me, that you had 
Lovelace's tombstone in your eye. One part of 
your description I can answer, for children I have, 
and though I say it, who should not say it^ four as 
fine children as need be desired. They are not in- 
deed fed with my own plumb-pudding, because I 
have not >any to give them ; but as fer as they have 
Any appetite for the slender diet of learning all I 
ha¥e in the world is much at their service. 

In an inconsiderate hour I bcM'rowed Mariana's 
History of Spain, which consists of more volumes 
than I had courage to tell, or shall probably get 
through before I wet^r spectacles. I believe be 
would have been a very sensible writer if he had 
not been a papist; but/tk surprising into what ri- 
diculous stories the prejudices of bigotry and sur 
perstition often lead bim* Adieu^ ^c^ 
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Mrss TALBOT Tb Mrs. CARTEH. 

Piccadilly, JpnlZS, 1750. 

I HAVE got such an odd whim in mj. 

bead, dear Miss Carter, that whatever odd que«-, 

tions I ask, you must not be surprized. Are yo» 

%yell and in spirits ? Might you, could you, would 

you come to Canterbury, only for a day or two, 

on Tuesday, May 8th ? What is the best inn ajt, 

Canterbury? What jsort of road is it from there to 

Dover? How far from Dover to Deal? and what^ 

sort of road? and from Deal to Canterbury? I 

must have a plain direct answer to all my odd 

questions, md that too by the very next post. 

. But after all, it is not fair to put you into so vio-. 

lent a puzzle about nothing, so trusting to your disr 

cretion, I will tdl you the whole scheme, and own- 

fairly what is the fear that made my first page sp^ 

* 
mysterious. You must know, that the Bi§hop of 

OxfcMrd has long been sq good as tp talk of carry- 
ing me to see one of those grep.t objects in nature 
whiph one ought certainly not to be unacquainted 
-^ith, the sea. Portsmouth was a place named, 
but let the vi^w from Post Down be never so fine,^ 
I must cpnfess, when the determination was left to 
n)^2 ^ <^9^1d ^ot b^lp determining, that the plea- 

santest 
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santest view of it must needs be some place in the 
neighbourhood of Deal. Our scheme therefpre is, 
to set out on Monday, May the 7th, for Rochester, 
and be met by you at the best inn in Canterbury 
on Tuesday evening ; on Wednesday we propose 
to visit Dover and Dover Cliffs. From thence on 
Thursday to dine at Deal, and carry you back to 
Canterbury, if you have no objection, and on Friday 
back to Rochester. The Monday following I go 
t6 Wrest with Lady Grey, and on Wednesday 
^€*nnight after I hope we shall set out for the 
summer to Cuddesden. Pray did you ever see such 
a pretty riest of schemes ? However, this is not so 
bad as scheming for years, like the wise ones of 
this world, whose wisdom is so often cut short 

But our Canterbury party may, and must be 
Hindered, if you are not so discreet towards your 
own family, and so frank to us, as to prevent our 
being any trouble to them, which is the only thing 
■we are apprehensive of. I know all the civil things 
that are said on such occasions, but the truth is, 
we had much rather lodge at an inn than at any 
friend's house, *Tis much less hurry and bustle to 
them and to oneself in such parties as this, and 
therefore you must be fio kind as to tell me how, in 
dur owii way, our scheme can be best managed, 
with least hurry, least embarras, and fewest fears, 
I may have your answer on Wednesday; and if 

tbW 
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t^is. can b:e any perplexity or incopvei^i^ce to ypij,^, 
tell me so fairly, and we will go to Portsmouth thi$- 
time, ]^ut if you encourage us to come tp Canter- 
bury, cppsider whether you have ai;y .Gpmmand3, 
we can execute, or any parcels w^e c?in bring. I 
bope you are fond of the Ramblers. 



X 



Ma«. CARll^EE to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, April 30, 1750. 

■ ' 

To be su^e, like Sir Pa\4 ¥> 4^ pj^y> I 
ilo not know lybethpr ^ - fly upon tbe g^op^id op 
\^a]k in the air," I am $Q transported djes^r ^|iss 
Jalbo);, wfth your few odjd quqstipnSj to wULch J wiU 
w^fMpyfulLj ^ive you tbe ]^K answers in my pojv^r? 
\xi tb^^ firjt pl^^i I.,wiU,.p&.llibly,:if \ %e..aj;i4 
prosperi, o^eet yo)i <)n ^{i|ei|d^y, Ms^y tlie Sth, ^^ 
the King's Head (the post-house) in Canterbury* 
The road from theht^ to Dover I never travelled, 
but my brother assures me 'tis a very good one. 
The inn to which all strangers go there is the Ship. 
From Dover to Deal is eight miles^ a good road, 
excepting the hill, which may be walked up, and 
there 13 it beautiful romantic prospect from the top 

of 
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of it IVom Deal to Canterbury is sixteen miles, a 
most excellent road. 

Indeed I will be prodigiously good and discreet^ 
and will take care as much as possible that your 
scheme may be perfectly in your own way. I will 
not proclaim it alt over Canterbury, that my lord 
will be there oa Tuesday, in order to have him 
way-laid by Deans, Prebendaries, ond ArchdeacoaS| 
and exposed to an hundred oppositions to bis ar- 
rivmg quietly at the King's. Head. Moreover, I 
will he extremely peaceable, mui not put my own 
family in any kind of uproar, even at Deal ; though 
it would apt be in my power to be so tractable if 
my father was at home j but just before I receivect 
your Letter he was set out on his way to London^ 
which I am very sorry for, and so will he^ 

I am infinitely obliged to you for prieferrmg thq 
view of the sea from Deal beach to that from Post 
Down* I have no commissions, no pacquets, nor 
^ink of any thing at present but the pleasure of 

trftvelling with you over the face of thi$ country. 
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Miss TAtBOT to Mks. CARTEIt 

. iiondoo, Almf 14, 1750^ 

After such a week as the last, to whosi^ 
pleasantness dear Miss Carter so much and sq 
kindly contributed^ it would be unpardonable not 
to write you a line at lea^t of thanks^ and to tell 
you how happily we Jiave gof to the end of our 
little expedition, and how well we are after it. 
What way shall I find to express in thre^ word* 
the pleasure the last week ha3 given us all. How 
much I like, love, and value all your friends, ch3- 
dren, and relations ! how much obliged we aie for 
letting us see so many of them ! What sort of a 
walk had you home? How do you and Captain 
Carter do, after all the trouble and fatigue we gave 
you both? Dr. Carter looked weary when we met 
Jiim ; I hope he is not the worse for his journey. 

How I could dwell on the beauties of your fa- 
vourite country, even more pleasing on a second 
riew than on a first. Then when I come to talk of 
preenwich-^Did you ever see it ? It was quite a 
new world to me, 'and a very charming one. Only 
pn the top of a most inaccessible hill io the par^ 
just as we were arrived at a view that we had long 
^en aiming at, a violent clap of thunder burst 

over 
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over our heads. My mother set to running like 
lightenmg down the steepest path, and tliankful 
J am ^e all gQt safe to the bottoin. My lord then 
got up with her^ and took hold of her arm, but 
ho* avers tiint she hurded him along as easily as a 
{firge 9hjp tows ^ Uttle boat. 
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Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOT. 

'- ' ' > Peal, ATflg^ei, I75a 

• • 2 .•.■■• 

. ^ {lo^^ball I sufiLciently th^If you, dear 
]4ps^ T4^^ /^^ ^^ pleasui:e your expjeditiQn into 
l^Qi^t has. gven me ? You ,cw ha^v^ np idea, pf the 
lili)^ of happipess , | baye felt; at §eeip^ you at 
% pjMO, where* J imagined myself put of the 
m^h pf eif^^ friend and acqu^ii^tance I h^^ \xx 
the. world, beyond the distance of twenty noilep. 
You were very good in letting ijae jsinow^ yp\i gpt.^fe 
t«4 well to ypur journey's i?n/d, ^nd I plefi^ xpy- 
iolf lyith tl^akpg 0^ the honourable i^ptioja ^r^^ 
Talfeot ;wiil fngi^e ^f pur K/ep^isJ^ rp^^s. 
■^ I had Jb^ped .to have 5pent the repai^fjpr jof 
Friday vei^y jgjcee^fely, talkipg fldbout tl^o^e w\^ 
yfhfm I hfui l?een so v^ry happy for jsyowjie ,day$j 
^t Ml?* TftWjot is ^ good ^ jji^p^^ji^^ Dx^ 
. _ Ratcliffe, 
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RatcKffe, and knew the state of my hoad better 
than I did; for when she mentioned it I oqly per^ 
ceived a Heaviness, but very soon after it grew 
qiiite outrageous, and instead of spending the 9ven^ 
iiig at Dr. Lynch's, I was drove to bed by such aci 
itn pertinent fever as would not even let me thudc^ 
of you, at least you could only find a place among 
Dr. Watts' group of ^ green dragons, bearsi and 
ghosts." I had a most formidable idea df l^eing 
dick IB a land overrun with physiciansi dud nofe 
like Deal 'flowing with tar^waten lyfrs. HaU'ft 
good and kind nursing soon set me rights and 
on Thui^day I came bome^ where I ifijmnd tb^t 
you had won the hearts of all who had had thof 
happiness of «e^ng you* Adiaa foe the pre^ 
^ent 
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Mm TALBOT TO Mrs. CARTER. 

CuddesdeOy May 28, 1750. 

This is to thank you, dear Miss Carter, 
s^id to tell ypu how sincerely I have been grieved 
about your fever, wlacti I fev wq hwriffid yw wlto^j 
but rejoice you are weU again. 

» The 



Tli^ Vision is ofuch approred with its present 
preface, and will make an excellent Rambler*^ 
only it b wished there were something added* 
Being writ with the sole intention of raising de« 
pressed spirits into cheerful gratitude, wit>ng-headed 
people may draw inferences from it favourable to 
a life of mere amusement and good-humour; there* 
fote now that it is intended for general use, soq[ie-. 
thing should be mentioned of thp. ^^rious and 
active^duties of life, and its proper restraints, and 
a caution ^ven, lest by too entirely .attending to 
the duty of enjoying a beautifiil wQrld>:.peoplo 
should neglect the government and ioiprQvegftent of 
the heart, and miss the happinesf . ths^t. i^ iptended 
them. The poem on Melancholy t* M^i^cf^ Greek 
motto, is also wished to be sent to the Rambler, 

I had much tulk about you. this morning with 
the Bishop of Gloucester, and was naming to him 
Mr. Diincombe's schemes ;};. He approves none 
but that of some in the Prmce's-court. But this, 
though t spoke of it very: slightly, he seeoaed/much 
pleased with; so niuc;h so^ that I cannot help telU 



♦ Sec Not 44 pf that worjc. 

t Written in 1739. See p/369, cjuarto edition. 

X Non^ of these schemes tver took place. Mrs. Carter had 
m inriiicf ble-dblike to the-cottfiAement which must have aC« 
tended such a situation..; See. h^sr Letter pu thati subject^' 
prinM in her Memoirsi p. 124, quarto edition* 
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ing you wlntt he, said I thought it would be only 
vexatious imprisonment, but he ^ures me quiet 
people may live there as (Juietly as they will, may 
have an opportunity of doing good and gaining 
interest, may be as much at hberty in town as they 
\visb, and see their friends in the couatry some*- 
times, and except some few stated times of atr 
tendance, have time ^lougb ypon their hands. If 
this be so, it may be worth while to talk a littl« 
more to Mr. D. and see what place he has in hig 
he^ foi; you* 

You see the author of the Rambler need not he 
put upon writing papers of amusement, as he takes 
to it of himself; but he ought to be cautioned to 
iLdmit the Letters of his Correspondents with much 
care and choice, and if one might say so, not to 
to use over many hard words. Thi3 . must be said 
with great care. In yesterday's paper (a very 
pretty one indeed) we had equi-ponderant^ and 
another sq hard I cannot remember it, both in one 
sentence. Your Vision and your Vferses will do 
more good than advice. However, when he writes 
papers of humour, there are many odd clubs, ad- 
vertisements, societies, meetings, arid devices (tf 
various kinds, which this age produces ; and Lon^ 
don swarms \^ith what would afford as amusing 
subjects as any in the Spectator. The Marrying 
Register, the Threepenny GJub % Es^iex-street, a 

most 
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mo^t lril^rtsfsa} nursery of lour infidel orators; thfe 
Thpeepehrty Masquerades, numberless follies and 
enormities. But these |ylaces should not be wril 
dtout without mo3t particular enquiries, easily made 
in London. 

I am much ptejtsfcd with Mr. Cave's * account 
of thfe approbation this excellent paper has met 
with amongst some of the ifine world. Any hint 
that is known to come from 'you will have greal 
\ireight with the Rambler, if I guess him right, par- 
ticularly given in that delicate manner you so weft 
ttnderstand. 



Mrs. carter to Miss TALBOt. 



DtialySufy Id, 175er^ 
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..:. , I OUGHT, dear Miss Talbot before this 
to have acknowledged the. favour of you Letter, 
but want of time must plead my excuse, a com* 
ylainti was never so sensible of as m this last 
.twelvemonth. My children keep me in pretty 
4:onstwt employ till three o'clock^ and this fine 

• The celebrated bookseller. He first introduced Dr. . Jowk 
^ ^on a2^d Mrs« Carter to each otW« ' " - . 

weather 
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•v^^eather we usually form some party for the aftfir- 
noon. You cannot imagine what odd, good-hd- 
inoured sociable kind of things these parties 6f 
ours are, which give us a very complete enjoytnent 
of this charming country, as most of us arte gobd 
walkers, and have no objection to the full blaze of 
July. However, there is always a led dhariot, to 
which no mortal is constant but Mr. Burton, who 
is too fat and too lazy ever to walk, and too goodi 
naturcd not to suffer very quietly the being squeezed 
to death as often as any of the company happen 
to grow weary, whom he takes up by twos and 
threes, and as soon as they are tired, takes up a 
hew succession. We generally drink tea in some 
village or at a lone farm-house, and by this method 
of rambling discover a thousand beauties which 
would be unobserved in a more regular scheme* 
Our last expedition was of a different kind, by 
water to the Isle of Thanet:; a way of travelling 
to which it would have been difficult to sedude Mi^, 
Burton or me, if we had not been flattered with 
the promise of rowing close by the shore; but t6 
the great dejectton of our hearts, if not of burficfes^ 
the sailors urged so many good reasons for driving lii 
into the main sea as there was no resisting. How- 
ever, the day was very pleasant, for Our good 
genius raised such a wind while we were at Rams- 
gate as rendered it too imprudent to return by the 

way 
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Khiy wc came« As nobody had been so lucky d<l 
to think of puttmg Mr. Burton's chariot and horses 
into the boat, there \vas a good deal of comical 
distress about getting home, as eleven miles were 
rather too far at once for most of the company* 
At length we got a coach and chaise to convey theih 
by sixes and sevens as far as Sandwich, and a 
couple of guides to instruct me in the road on foot 
For four or five miles the path is along the edge 
of the cliff, not quite so formidable and giddy as the 
opposite one at Pover, but has the advantage of 
a much finer view of the sea, for the prospect 
takes in the whole extent between the two forelands* 
The otiier side of the walk consists of corn-fields, 
but the general look of the country, which is usu* 
ally represented as very beautiful, disa^ppointed 
me; there is nothing of the riant, good-humoured, 
sociablQ air that strikes one along the road from 
Deal to Canterbury ; there was no appearance of a 
village^ and one scarcely sees a cottage* After 
leaving the cliff the road is absolutely dreary and 
uncomfortable, through low, flat lands, covered 
with a miserable, dirty-looking grass, which in 
spring tides is all overflown by the sea. After two 
miles travelling through this wretched waste I was 
very glad to rejoin my companions, and we all 
walked home together. 

Miss 
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Miss TALBOT to Mfts. CARTER. 

Cuddesden, Sq)t. 28, 1750* 

I AM ashamed of myself, dear Miss 
Carter, but my time goes at a suprizing rate, and 
nothing seems to be done. A long ride sweeps 
away all the morning, and then I prowl abont the 
garden. After this I determine, like Pyrrhus, to 
sit down and enjoy myself, write, read^ dnd be 
quiet. But then Anne Such-a-one has brought a 
pound of spinning, there is a new brood of chickens 
just hatched, Phillis is ill, powders must be weighed 
out, or Shaw consulted ; Flora wants to talk to me j 
Polly or Dicky are good children, and I must 
gather a posie to reward them. Thus is unsteady 
idleness blown out of its path by every breatli. I 
am convinced that this way of annihilating time is 
very wrong, yet from day to day delay to amend; 
but seriously I will set about it after we return 
from the Oxford races; for I must think^ that one's 
very irregularities ought to be regular, and that 
the most broken hours ought to be formed into 
a kind of scheme, for want of which one lives 
sadly at random. Pray how do you like. the life of 
Lady Bustle's family? I think that is a paper of 
much humour, and there might be many more of 
VOL, u A a tlic 
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the same sort in different ways. But what Air. John- 
son most excels in is the serious papers, that seem 
to flow from his heart, and from a heart amiable 
and delicate to a great degree. The second of 
Euphelia is far-fetched and unnatural. 

Pray let me know that you are quite well. Such 
pec^le as you ought not to be ill — ^so one is apt to 
ttiiak, but all is ordered for the best and wisest 
of purposes. However, if I could write liatin I 
should certainly end this as TuUy does his, with 
V. B. (is not it ?) * as I cannot, let me only end 
it witli all manner of good wishes. 



Cuddcsden, Oct. 20, 175a 

I pRo:vriSEt) vou an hour^s visit dear 
Miss Carter, au premier jour, but in our present 
state of packing, you must have it by five minutes 
at a trm^, just to desire jou will take care of your- 

* Had Mrs. Carter answered this qitffy, her accuracy 
•(vkhkrh was such that she was scliH^ni wrong whcii she gave aif 
o^inioTk) would have prevented ihe necessity of this, ijote. 
Ttie Editor's recollection fails him if V. B. does end Cicero'* 
Rpistles; at least, oftili ar usually. If it does, ihey are pro- 
bably the initfals of rite beatus (or bcata)^ live and be happy.** 

self 



Self this sharp weather. Exercise will to h6 
sure be necessary, and air of all cordials (but tiVO| 
a good consignee and a good friend) the most so-» 
verdgn, but you must with your rheumatism avoid 
being pinched. As for us, we brave the frost and 
winds, and ride over the hills every morning/ 
which I do not without moralizing much on the 
half hour's severe aching of one's fingers at first 
setting out, which insensibly wears off, and leaves 
one rejoicing in the benefits of exercise and the 
glories of sunshine, purchased by this little transi- 
tory hardship at first. And this finger-ache of 
life will be well over with a little patience, and 
bring us into such a sunshine as the Archbishop 
of Cambray describes in his Elysian fields. 
Hitherto indeed my path has been almost all sunny 
and flowery, scarce a shade to chequer it — How 
many things there are, considering the frame of 
our nature, and the numberless errors it is liable 
to on every side, one does not dare or suflier one's 
thoughts to run out upon at all. It would be in* 
gratitude not to think often, and thankfully ac<* 
knowledge, how happy I am, and have always 
been.' But to presume on a continuance of such 
happiness, how dangerous! To look forward to 
melancholy changes of tha scene, how gloomy, 
how distrustfiil ! Yet what am I that my lot should 
be such as it is? Do not answer that question; for 

A a S jOtt 
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you aie partial to me, much too paitiaL AU we 
bare to do is to take as true a view of the {uresait 
as we can, and cheerfully trust Providence with 
the future, endeavouring to have our mmds pre- 
pared for all events and situations. You will 
think I am in a mighty reasoning, speculative 
humour, and so I am. My morning walking book 
has been lately the second volume of Dr. Hartley *. 
There are among the few things I have been able 
to understand in it some most excellent, some in 
which with greatly straining my eyes I can just 
have a distant glimpse of some very noble and 
engaging truth, but am ready most joyfully to 
turn them on objects nearer aud more distinct; 
and consider with pleasure, that however usefi^l 
these fine boundless views and lofty speculations 
are to raise and enlarge the mind, still all that 
essentially regards our duty and our happiness lies 
nearer home, is plain and practicaL That the 
great truths we are most concerned in are so 
familiarised, so brought down to the level of hu- 
man capacities, is a thought that fills me with the 
utmost thankfulness, when my mind has been be- 
wildering itself in difficult subjects; an exercise 



♦ A very good man, but reckoned an obscure writer^ 
Perhaps Miss Talbot wa? alluding to his Treatise ob the MiU 
leuiium. 

indeed 
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indeed that I do not often give it, and when i do, 
fo£urely {as I walk up a hill before brealtfast) to keep 
it in fareath. 

Lady Mary Gregory has been at Oxford all 
this year. Yoa can have no notion what a big^ 
idea and esteem she has £or you. The Rambler is 
to me very entertaining. The Letter from Mr. 
Frolick has a strain of humour, and the last from 
Rhodo c l e a will, if be makes use <rf it, give him 
an excellent opportunity to introduce humourous 
descriptions of, and reflections on, the London 
follies and diversions, of which she may be sup- 
posed to write him the sentiments of her full heart, 
sometimes rejoiced, sometimes mortified and dis- 
appoiated. Then another should write: by way of 
fOQixast, who voluntarily spends her s or his in the 
•country, raJtiooally enjoys it, describes its frosty 
prospeete, land or sea, its Christmas mirth, joy, 
and hospitality. Mr. Johnson would, 1 fear, hf 
jnortified to hear that people know a paper o^ his 
own by the sure mark of somewhat a little exqes- 
sive, a little exaggerated in the expression. Ifi 
his Screech Owl * M^ere so miiny merchants diji- 
couraged, so many ladies killed, matches brol^e, 
poets djsjBayed ! Tfce numbers are too large. Two 
a three — five or six, is enough in all conscience 

• See Ramffkr, No. 59, 

in 
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in most cases. Tis else like the Jewish way of 
speaking, who to express a man's being rich, say 
he has 800 ships at sea, and 800 cities on the 
land. Pray how do you like Pindar? The Greek 
one I mean, I like the English one vastly j but 
fear they are far different. Adieu ! 



■«fc^r'»""«""'»^^^»?~"^^"^-^^ ■ • ^/•^'^^^•^m^mm^^-»^mmm^tm^mmmmmmm^m^-^^-^''mm^mmm—m^^m^mmmmm^^mm^m^^t^fi^m^^ 



Mas. CARTER xp Miss TALQOT. 

Peal, Oct. 26, 1750, 

Pray dear Miss Talbot, what is this 
platonic heresy of which you accuse me? I expect 
to hear it proved more clearly tlian that annihi- 
lation of time of which you accuse youi*self, a 
pharge which though you wrote it, is one of the 
most completely absurd things I ever read, and 
set me a staring for half an hour to find out the 
meaning, when after all I could not discover any 
one article in the whole description,' that a person 
of plain understanding could twist or torture to 
such a perverse interpretation as you put upon it 
The spirit of controversy seems to be at present in 
me, and I am determined with a laudable firmness 
to vindicate the only character you ever take it 

into 
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into your head to treat unjustly. First tlien, that 
same ride ahd walk in the gai^den, of which you 
express yourself in such discontented fashion, as^ 
sweeping away the whole of the morning, I deem 
no other than a necessary means for a cheerful en- 
joyment of the rest Of the day. Of all considei- 
ations, next to a good conscience, surely health is 
the most important, as it is the sine qua nou (if 
you talk absurdities I will talk Latin) not only of 
every comfort, but of all the active duties of life. 
Then in attendance upon Polly, and Flora, and 
Phillis. To make any thing of this charge, one 
could not help at the first view suspecting you had 
given your mind over to playing with kittens, but 
seeing that you have assigned them such einj)l()y- 
ments and characters as exceed tlie capacity of 
any kittens tliat occur in history, one is at last 
©bilged to conclude that they are human creatures* 
Now is there any one person in tiie world, except 
the injured one I am defending, whom you would 
have stigmatized with the title of umfeac/j/ idleneasy 
for an attention to the virtue, the health, and the 
happiness of the more helpless part of mankind? 
In any other case you would have allowed such an 
employment to have been a very profitable, and very 
noble use of time, and would have agreed that 
the deepest theories, and most sublime contempla- 
tions, have not half the merit of that active social 

virtue 
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irirtxie that generously exerts itself for the good of 
others. I should be glad to see the plan of that 
reform in the management of time that you seem 
to think so necessary, though I am inclined to 
believe that after all your researches, it will be very 
difficult to find a more laudable scheme than that 
which you treat with such a severity of censure 
and reproach. 

There are indeed some things upon which one 
does not dare suffer one's thoughts to run out, nor 
does it seem at all necessary they should. Philo* 
iBophers indeed, and I bejieve some divines teach 
us that to take a view of the worst ^dterajdqps that 
may happen in our circumstances, is a means to 
bear them with the greater calmpess ; but I am 
inclined to think that real misfortunes when they dp 
come to pass, are not rendered at all the lighter 
from people having tormented themselves by thinking 
on them a considerable time befprehand, and damped 
every cheerful enjoyment of present blessings by 
looking forward to their logs. To keep the mind 
under an habitual dependance upon Providence, 
and a proper sense of the duty of submission and 
resignation in general, seems to be qujte sufficienti 
without exercising the thoughts in paiiiful foretastes 
of any p^rticulq,r trial to which onp may be probably 
exposed, With regard to our happiness in tbfc 
W:prld, the mprp closely Qur ^hpughtsare (»nfio«4 

tQ 
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to JtJie Jjrqsenlt .day, thfe^b^tter*; iRrh^meirer 4b^ mp 
iient out to wamier too far beyond it, tbe mind f» 
soon lo$t and confused in the darl:ne«3 ami varbty 
oi bmnan eveuts^ aiui distracted by the tumult i>f 
hopes and fears. Noi* i^ there any pcnnt of ^ 
future in wh^ch it can quietly and securely .i^epoe^ 
unless it passes by all tj)e hurry and perturbation 
of time, and extends its views at dice to eternity. 



Mm TALBOT to Mm. CARTEK. 

Piccadilly, Nov, 26 1 17^* 

I WAS growing a little uneasy about you, 
dear Miss Carter, before your Letter came, but I 
am rejoiced to find that both Dr. Carter and yourself 
are better, you have all our best wishes for a speedy 
recovery. ^ ' 

Do Rot imagine I have been so v^iin as to attempt 
iinderst^nding half Dr. Hartley's book, though J 
believe it would b^ well worlh while if ione eoulA 

A book I have picked up since I €i|me here, and 

t 

» « Sufficient for Ac day is the fevil thereof.** Matt. vi. 
34. — In that book will be found the key to all Mrs. Carter^s 
fkilosophy. 

am 
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km very much pleased with is Duncan Forbes^s 
Reflections on Incredulity. By the nobleness and 
goodness of the sentiments, and the genteel elegance 
6f style (though not absolutely correct) it is calcu- 
lated I think to do good among the fine folks. Did 
I tell you at Cuddesdcn tve were reading Mr. West's 
Pmdar * ? It is, as he has made it, a most charm- 
ing book, but they tell me he has translated it, as 
you would have done, harmonizing, and embellish- 
ing his original extremely. I am now reading 
Memoires de la maison de Brandebourg par main 
de jVIaltre. Supposed to be the King of Prussia's, 
writ with spirit, arehiless, profligacy, and pedantry. 
When I say profligacy, I mean that he speaks m ith 
a monstrous slightness of the Reformation, the 
persecution of the French protestants, and other 
matters that deserve a very different kind of 
treatment!. 

• Gilbert West published bis translation of Pindar in one 
volume quarto, in the preceding yean It is perhaps to the 
credit of the world, that not>vithstanding the acknowledged 
elegance and suificicnt accuracy of this translation, he is more 
known at the author of the celebrated *^ Observations on the 
Jftesurreciion^^' {Ka4)lishcd two years before. 

t The King of Prussia's character is now better known, and 
l^is coklncss on these subjects has long ceased to excite any 
Aurprise. 

I8 
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In a list o£ tbe curiosities /ound in all these yeam 
at Herculaneum, I find aotbiag extraordinary but 
a Silver roll, in an estui, writ all over witl^ Greek 
Letters, A^hich the King of Sicily bas locked up 
safe. And a pye thai had been in the ovqn 1000 
yews; •..»•.. ^ 

I have been but at two pubUc places. Tlie 
couit ball on the ipth, wh^e JMiss Carpenter 
shone out in more beauty than ever, and is more 
in fashion than ever. I n^oiee in thid extremely ; 
not as looking upon such fluttsring admiration to 
be of any real good or any sort (rf advantage ; but 
as it proves that beauty supported by sweetnessg 
ingenuity, and goodness of diaracter, will always 
be hew, ahd always amiable, even in. the giddy 
crowd. Nothing makes people tired of a fine ^^ce^ 
but a' wapt of something in the mind and character 
to answer expectation, or its being seen in ill cbtDseq 
company, or indeed its being seen always every 
where in that idle fluttering way, that makes half 
the fine faces in England old and neglected in a 

twelvemonth* 

My other amusement was going to see " Much 
ado about Nothing," which has always been one 
of my favourite comedies, as surely a most excellent 
vein of pleasantry runs through the whole. It was 
inconlparably acted, and I know not when wc have 
3peht $0 toughing an evening. Of my studies at 

present, 



yresettt, I caa give you noteiy good acoooDt; not 
that I think them in their wmy (and if one reads 
them backwards like a witch s pcayer) mmsdui 
ones. I am deep in some booksof French, Horale 
Mondaine, which I should be ^ad to see burnt at 
Tyburn. They are full of a systematical profl^ste* 
ness, veiled with delicacy of expres^on, aod a lort 
of metaphysical r^nement that muat mJbe them 
infinitely nmdiievDus. Our bad books (our grei^ly 
bad ones) which they aie most eagerly U«aab^i]^ 
And reading in Fraaoe^ the very worst oi .them wiU 
only make bad people worse, but theirs wbi<^ w« 
read untranslated h^re, will nmke barmleaa peofd^ 
bad. I am told that they are £n^b«initd at Farisi 
and that let ever so many English. or Iiish sft up 
there to teach the language, they afc overpowiered 
with Use number of tiieir scholaiB. Tbqy are to0 
as fond of our tabbies, stuffs, faos, w4 nhhm^ 
as ever we were of their gauzes and tinael. . 

AE EE I LY-W K. To range these JiintJ Letters 
M as to make &4x wards wdl spelt, is a fashionably 
amusement; but do not I beseech yQu# employ 
your own lime and brains or any body s €^aa ^at 
cbiild be better employed, in this idle puzjde. I 
only sent it, because dull as I think ^is sp^^ f^ 
ingehaity, I have known tfaetioie wh^ cn^ h»^ 
been obliged to it, for helping off a b^avy moment 
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Mrs. carter to Misi TALBOT. 

Deal, Dec. 1, 1750. 

■ 

I H AVE) dear Mm Talbot^ read ^ little 
of Pindaar, and perhaps sliould be ashamed to owny 
he did not to me by any means answer the magnifi'^ 
cent testimonies ^ven him by other authors^ Mid I 
cannot help thinking it much to his credit that you 
are reading Mr. West. One reason perhaps why 
I am not very fond of Pindar, may be, I ha«reyery 
little taste for horse races, and mi^t perhaps have 
been better pleased, if he had described the agility 
of damsels running for a shift. Have you seen a 
copy of verses on thunder and lightening in Feb.-444 
If not I must send them you, for I am persuaded 
they will delight you. I have just heard from a 
person lat^ely arrived from Portugal,^ that poor 
Clarissa, to complete the sum of her misfortunes, 
has been carried to Lisbon, arid put into th^ In*" 
quisition ! 

I have finished two more chapters of Epictetus, 
and send them you by way of antidote to your 
Morale Mondaine! We have a book introduced 
here, which I fancy, by Mrs. Burton's account, 
who is extremely scandalized at it, is of much the 
same sort as that you mention^ and is written by 
1 the 
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the Marquis d'Argens. One need not however be 
afraid of it's doing any great mischief here. The 
people of Deal content themselves with plain prac- 
tical sins, and never trouble, their heads about spe- 
culative refinements upon wickedness, so I believe 
neither the Marquis d'Argens nor any other writers 
of his class will do the least harm. Much harm 
however they certainly do in the wcMrld, and I 
heartily join in your wish that all such books were 
publicly burnt at Tyburn as teach peo[de to be 
wicked under a colour of argument and principle — 
Now I am talking of books, I have upon the 
strength of your recommendation ventured again to 
look into Dr. Hartley ; I was at first sufficiently 
puzzled with vibrations^ but *oibratiunculas are 
beyond all mortal sufferance, and for auy thing I 

* 

am likely to learn by this part of the book, it would 
be as much to my profit to read the liistory of 
Parismus and Parismenus. After all 

Id vain we search the wondrous cause to find 
How mind on body, body acts on mind. 

(with many ipore quotations and quotatiunculas 
which might be alledged to the same purpose) and 
all hopotheses about it seem equally perplexed and 
ineffectual. But however unsatisfactory these kind 
of systems may be, they are by no means to be 

treated 
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treated , with contempt. They are the result of 
great powers of understanding and strong likhka (A 
thinking ; and an ingenious author who means w^}^ 
is to be indulged in some few harmless whims, a^ 
it often happens (in a way which perhaps ifc may be 
impossible for all vibrations and vibratiimcirtas in 
the world to account for) that obscure, and even 
in themselves useless speculations, lead to the 
discovery of evident and important trotliSr By the 
titles of some of Dr. Hartley's chapters, I promise 
myself great pleasure in the more intelligible parts 
of his works, and am determined in sj)ite of all my 
difficulties, if I have time, to persevere to the end 
of it. Do you know any thing of Mrs. Cockburn s 
w orks ? Or do you kndw arty thing of a' Mrs- 
Charlotte Lennox, whQ 13 publishing by subscrip- 
tion ? One or two of her poems w^ere printed in the 
last Magazine. For the edification of some of my 
young friends, we read one of ihem on the art < of 
coquetry, at which they were much scandalized, 
The poetry is uncommonly correct, but the doctrine 
indeed by no means to be admired. It is intolerably 
provoking, to see people who really appear to have 
a genius, apply it to such idle unprofitable purposes. 
i admire your serenity amidst the rains and winds 
of November, with a warm coach over your bead ; 
but what do. you think of wayfaring . people who 
0iust trudge through a dirty world on footf*«^Why 
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ikey certunly oiig^t tolge very thankfijl fkej have 
fcet to walk Qiu I am become ezfereBidy vakmms, 
and d^ all kiad of weigher by the asaistanoe of 
^ibat till tlus winter I used to look at whh great 
Cfxilempt^ a Iqs^ ridmg hood ; tlmisag^eat.hmDi- 
BatioD to my vanity, and I b^n to be under some 
jort of appreheoESion that in another year I shall 
waat spectacles*. Be so good in your next to 
explaiD the puzde you sent me, for it is absolutdy 
b^ood the reach of my capacitv to. find out 



Miss TALBOT to Mas. C^RTEIL 

Kccadilly, Dec. 17, 1750* 

H£R£ we are still, dear Miss Carter, and 
I begin to have great hopes we shall not remove 
from this famUiar house^ and this sociable friendly 
quarter, till the primroses of April invite us to 
Cuddesden. My Lord has no successcx* yet 
juuned f , and if that successor should not p^ver^ely 

V * She lived, however, to her SSHh year without ever using 

t To Ac rectory of St. James, Piccadilly, which the Bishop 
resigned, together with his stall at Durhaiti^ for the deanery 
9C $• PmiTs* i . . . ^ 

set 
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%H his heart upon turning us out of doors direct! jr» 
it does really seem rational enough that we should 
stay on a few months longer, especially as there is 
a very happy reason that would make long jumbles 
particularly unfit for Lady Grey, and that will 
make one particularly wish to be near her. You 
will, I am sure, be much pleased with the thoughts 
of such a one as her bringing an heir to such a 
family. 'Tis a happiness which her calm and re- 
signed temper never suffered her to be anxious 
about, but surely there is a prospect of its being a 
great one, since I think any children of hers would 
be educated in a very different way from the fine 
folks of this world, and consequently be of more 
use in it, and their beings more valuable. Alas ! 
how many come into the world for no purpose at 
all, or indeed worse than none, only to be con- 
temptible, wretched, and mischievous. There is 
however, a little rising generation- that I content 
plate with pleasure, as I know three or four excels 
lent mothers of future Duke? and Earls, that take 
the most serious care of their large little families. 
I spent yesterday evening with two young Coun- 
tesses, and was delighted to hear them comparing 
the tempers and capacities of their children, and 
how they read their book, and said their catechisms. 

pp not suspect me of having ever got so far in 
Pr. Hartley as the vibrationuncukttinettos ; 1 oqly 

yoL, I, B I) reacj 
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read the most taidng title pages ; and in the second 
volume I am sure you will find many things to be 
diarmed with, and many a hint that is big with in- 
finite and noble meditations; but at the same time 
you will find some so very liable to do mischief 
among wrong headed, or wrong hearted people^ 
that you will not be sorry they are so hedged round 
from common view with thorny and insuperable 
difficulties. I mentioned tbb book rather as a 
school of excellent thoughts than a. complete thing 
in itself, like' what the painters call a studio, a heap 
of sketches, some of them very strange, that well 
studied might produce the most admirable pieces. 

Mr. Richardson has been so good as to call on 
us twice* Pray send me in mere hints your idea 
of the good and agreeable man, whom every body 
wants him to draw, but he must resolutely refuse 
to fight a duel — how then must he shew (without 
romantic adventures, or a red coat, which must 
not be neither) his fighting bravery ? When I say 
hints, I mean such as these — firm — goodnatured — 
passionate — perverse mistress — friendly — ^&c, &c. 
or as much more detains as you please. 

Pray who and what is Miss Mulso * ? She writes 
very well, and corresponds with you and Mr. 

♦ Well known, and much respected afterwards under the 
name of Mrs. Chapone. Her Letters hare been published 
Jately. 

Richardson, 
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Richardson. I honour her, and want to know 
more about her. I wish most violently you was in 
town, for I have set my whole heart upon the 
success of the Rambler (what a noble paper his 
last upon death) and you could talk more per- 
suasively to the author than any body. Mr. Cave 
complains of him for not admitting correspondents J 
this does mischief. In the main I think he is to be 
applauded for it. But why then does he not write 
now and then on the living manners of the times ?— 
The stage, — ^the follies and fashions. I had a long 
battle about him t'other night. The people of the 
world who most want the improvement of such a 
paper might convey to them, ^re all such perversi 
egri fanciuUi, that they must indeed have aspersi 
di soavi liquore gl'orti del vaso, or they will never 
drink down the cordial. If he could get Lord 
Chesterfield * to write one small paper for him — ■ 
But I say all this with fear and trembling, for after 
all he is the best judge of his own schemes. 
Humour and the manners of the world are not 
his fort. 

♦ Lord Chesterfield and Dr. Johnson were not likely to 
have much friendly communication; Johnson's admirable 
Letter to him in answer to his recommendation of his diction- 
ary is sufficiently known, 

D« 
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Do not you rejoice in the public infamy of that 
villainous forgpr Lauder * ? 

I do really now wish you would write a cheerful 
paper to the Rambler. Whether on Christmas 
merriment as laudable ; and the town madness, and 
that of the age of continual joyless dissipation as 
illaudable — or on the hoops of these days, com- 
pared with those of the Tatlers, &c. and so on all 
sorts of caps, bonnets, aigrettes, coloured capu- 
chins, &c. &c. &c. on 4ninis — on the improvement, 
^tid misuse of the stage, ^nd the Frmch comedies 
larmoyanteSy — or on any thing or nothing. 

Adieu ! this is most unconscionably long, but it 
inust moreover carry you all our best wishes of a 
cheerful Christmas and happy pew year, and many 
of both to you and all your family. 

* The discovery of Landei^s forgery concerning tke trans- 
lation of Paradise Lost from the Latin, owing to the acate- 
ness of the late Bishop Douglas. Johnson had in some degree 
countenanced Lauder, but he was a man of prejudice; h« 
hated Milton's political principles, and wished to degrade hif 
poetry. 
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Mis. CARTER to Miss TALBOT. 

Deal, Dec. 28, 17-50. ' 

• • • , . • 

I GREATiiY rejoice, dear Miss Talbot, to 
find yoii ijersevere in so agreeable a manner of 
spending your time, and wish you perfect good 
health and good spirits to enjoy a cheerful Christmas. 
I. exti'emely honour your defence of tlie Rambler, 
and heartily wish it was in my power to give him 
any assistance, > but you have much too high an 
opinion of my capacity, as you will be convinced 
by the nonsensical thing I enclose, merely to shew 
you that I had rather make an imperfect attempt 
than seem to decline making any at alL 
^ Did I never tell you any thing about Miss 
Mulso ? O but I will, for she seems to be a person 
worthy yaur [ inquiry. , Mr. Duncombd procured 
me . the pleasure of her acquaintance during the 
race week we werie at Canterburyy and I found her 
even more amiable than he had represented ; she 
has an uncommon soUdity and exactness of under- 
standing, I was greatly charmed with her, and saw 
her as often as I could in the short time I was in 
Canterbury. I have since received two Letters 
voLv,!^.. . , - . J - G;* ^ > '. • ' from 
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firom her: and Mn Duncombe has promi«j[^^ 
shew xne those she wrotp to Mr. Richardson ; he 
vf^ry kindly often gives me accoupts of the clever 
people that fall in his way. He is an ingenious 
gOQcJnatured man, and I love him so well, that J 
cannot for the |ife of me help wbbing he was so 
banpy as to be acquainted with you, for he has 
quite an enthusiastic fondness for merit 

One cannot h^lp rejoicing in the fnrospect of 
Huch a character as Lady Grey s being perpetuated 
beyond the present generation, the only view iii 
which the least solicitude about an heir appears t^ 
be in an^ degree seasonable. — Als to my hero, I 
^Q not think it is possible for metq think or say any 
thing which Mr. Richardson, who thinks of more 
(hbgs aqd says more aboiit tbern than ady body» 
l^s not thought of before (ne ; one distfn^ishiqg 
part of bis character however must be an absolute 
auperiority to false glory and M^ shame, thA great 
snare oi vi^ue, a steady opposition to tlie fal66 
maxims of t|ie world in esseptial points, and a 
perfectly goodnaiorM compliatice in trifles. Adieit ! 
mv^ mitPy bappy fiew years to you. 
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